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THE  STATE  AS  A  FIGHTING  SAVAGE.— NOTES  ON 
TFIE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MODERN  GERMANY. 

I. 


TREITSCHKE  VERSUS  HERBERT  SPEXCER. 

All  human  conduct,  whether  national  or  individual,  is  always 
allected  by  the  operation  of  certain  principles  of  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  directly  aware.  Indeed,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  mass  of  average  men,  these  principles  have  no 
particular  interest ;  and  questions  as  to  what  they  are  or  ought 
to  be,  are  commonly  regarded  as  academic,  and  remote  from 
practical  life.  Conditions  may  arise,  however — and  chief  amongst 
these  are  the  conditions  produced  by  war — when  the  case  suddenly 
changes ;  and  questions  which  for  most  men  have  been  little 
more  than  shadows,  are  illuminated  as  thought  by  lightning, 
and  reveal  themselves  as  close  realities.  Broadly  stated,  the  chief 
of  such  questions  are  these.  Is  the  object  or  test  of  the  conduct 
and  feelings  of  the  individual  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the 
individual’s  private  life,  and  on  the  lives  of  others,  considered  as 
individuals  like  himself?  Or  is  it  the  effect  produced  by  them 
on  his  own  life  and  on  their  lives  collectively — that  is  to  say  on 
the  Country,  the  Society,  or  the  State,  to  which  they  all  belong, 
considered  as  an  entity  distinct  from,  and  in  point  of  interest 
l)Ossibly  even  opposed  to,  its  individual  and  component  parts? 
Or  again,  is  the  object  or  test  of  conduct  neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  these,  but  both  taken  together  in  stable  or  varying  proportions? 

The  State  as  a  corporate  unit,  and  the  State  as  the  sum  of  the 
private  lives  of  its  citizens,  are  by  many  thinkers  treated  as  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  mutually  exclusive.  Does  the  State,  it  is 
asked,  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  or  does  the  individual 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  State?  As  will  be  shown  presently,  if 
the  question  is  put  thus,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  anj^ 'rational 
answer.  And  yet  such  is  the  uncompromising  form  in  which  it 
has  been  asked  by  one  thinker,  and  apparently  asked  by  another, 
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the  former  of  whom  has  affected  the  sentiments  of  an  entire 
nation,  whilst  the  latter  is  notable  as  one  of  the  few  English 
philosophers  whose  influence  has  been  during  the  last  fifty  years 
international.  The  former  of  these  is  Professor  Treitschke ;  the 
latter  is  Herbert  Spencer.  They  are  both  so  far  alike  that  each, 
with  the  utmost  emphasis,  attributes  to  the  State  an  actual 
unitary  existence  distinct  from  the  individuals  composing  it ;  but 
the  State  of  the  English  philosopher  is  like  a  business  man  dressed 
in  a  frock-coat ;  and  tbe  State  of  the  German  is  like  an  ogre, 
bristling  with  dirks  and  pistols  and  sniffing  the  air  for  blood. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  points  as  to  which  both  these 
philosophers,  in  common  with  all  others,  agree,  and  which  are 
equally  fatal  to  the  extreme  conclusions  apparently  inferable  from 
the  main  arguments  of  both.  Let  us,  however,  first  take  them 
both  as  they  stand,  beginning  with  the  conception  of  the  State 
as  elaborated  by  Professor  Treitscbke. 


II. 

THE  MAIN  LINE  OF  TREITSCHKE’s  ARGUMENT.  THE  STATE,  AS  A 
SAVAGE  POWER,  WHICH  IS  ABOVE  MORALITY,  AND  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE 

END  IN  ITSELF. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  philosophy  expounded  in  scholastic  lectures 
is  assimilated  so  rapidly  by  all  classes  of  a  nation,  and  excites 
such  widespread  passion,  as  the  social  speculations  of  this  German 
professor  have  excited  throughout  his  own  country  ;  and  outrageous 
and  even  absurd  though  his  teaching  may  be  as  a  whole,  there 
is  in  some  of  his  arguments  a  truth  which  would  be  wholesome 
medicine  for  many  people  in  places  not  far  from  home. 

Professor  Treitschke’s  message  to  Germany,  briefly  sum¬ 
marised,  is  as  follows.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  men  cannot 
live  in  isolation ;  for  each  man  is  naturally  one  member  of  a 
family.  It  is  equally  true  and  not  much  less  of  a  truism  to  say 
that  families  cannot  live  in  isolation  any  more  than  individuals. 
For  mutual  aid  and  for  self-protection  neighbouring  families  have 
always  had  to  unite ;  and  their  union  necessarily  implies  certain 
conditions  and  obligations  which  are  laws.  Thus  “  The  State  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plural  number  of  families,  permanently  living  together, 
and  legally  united  so  as  to  form  an  independent  power.”  The 
State,  having  thus  formed  itself,  becomes  forthwith  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  component  families.  It  differs  from  such  families, 
he  says  (though  he  does  not  himself  use  this  metaphor)  very 
much  as  a  boat  differs  from  the  passengers  contained  in  it.  The 
passengers  wall  desire  to  be  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  the 
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case  allows,  and  each  must  be  free  to  look  after  his  own  interests, 
subject  to  regulations  equally  enforced  on  all ;  but  far  more 
important  than  any  struggle  for  personal  comfort  is  the  safety  of 
the  boat  itself — the  protection  of  it  against  hostile  craft  which 
would,  if  they  could,  sink  it.  Hence,  to  go  back  to  Treitschke’s 
own  language,  though  the  State  has  two  functions — that  of 
keeping  order  amongst  its  citizens  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
and  that  of  preserving  itself  as  an  entity  distinct  from  other 
States — the  latter  function,  in  point  both  of  logic  and  practice,  is 
so  incomparably  the  more  important  that  the  definition  of  the 
State  as  “the  people  legally  united,  under  a  power  resident  in 
themselves  and  not  in  any  other  body,”  may  be  properly  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  formula  still  briefer  : — “The  State  is  the  public  power 
of  offence  and  defence.”  The  State,  Treitschke  continues,  “is 
no  academy  of  the  arts  ”  ;  it  is  “  no  economic  undertaking  ”  which 
aims  (as  is  held  by  the  Manchester  school  of  thought),  at  enriching 
men  by  a  mastery  of  the  productive  forces  of  nature.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  morals,  except  in  so  far  as  it  keeps 
its  citizens  in  order  by  rigidly  enforcing  on  all  of  them  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  legal  or  purely  external  justice.  The  ideal  State,  in 
short,  is  not  so  much  a  city  as  a  camp,  and  the  citizens  are  soldiers 
first,  and  only  citizens  afterwards.  It  is  true  that  these  excellent 
creatures  need  not  be  always  at  w^ar  ;  but  body  and  soul  they  must 
be  ready  for  it  at  a  moment’s  notice  always;  and  “we  may  trust 
to  the  living  God”  that  they  wdll,  till  the  world  ends,  be 
“frequently”  fighting  with  somebody. 

To  some  people  it  may  seem  that  so  sanguinary  a  teaching 
as  this  is  merely  an  outburst  of  rhetoric,  not  meant  to  be  taken 
literally ;  and  it  is  true,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  our 
Professor  is  far  from  being  always  consistent  with  himself ;  but  if 
any  of  his  teaching  is  deliberate,  and  is  meant  to  be  taken  literally, 
this  gospel  of  war  is  one  of  the  most  deliberate  parts  of  it. 
Certain  people,  he  says,  have  allowed  their  thoughts  to  be  coloured 
by  dreams  of  a  World-State,  in  which  all  States  should  be  united, 
war  being  thus  expunged  from  the  possibilities  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  such  a  World-State,  he  says,  is  a  dream  which  can 
never  be  realised,  and  even  if  it  could  be,  it  would  be  “odious.” 
The  grounds  on  which  he  maintains  that  a  World-State  could 
never  be  realised,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  presently. 
What  concerns  us  here  is  his  reason  for  declaring  that  if  it  could 
be  realised  it  would  be  odious.  It  would  be  odious,  he  says, 
because,  just  as  without  war  no  States  have  ever  arisen,  so  without 
war  no  States  could  persist.  It  is  only  through  war  that  States 
know  themselves,  and  “without  war  there  would  be  no  State  at 
all.”  Thus,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modern  world  is 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  States  by  making  each  State  larger,  “the 
living  God  ”  will  see  to  it  that  they  remain  sufficiently  numerous 
to  leave  room  for  fighting  of  the  bloodiest  kind  imaginable,  and 
secure  humanity  for  ever  from  the  thoroughly  odious  chance  of 
having  its  destinies  settled  for  it  by  anything  but  the  power  of 
arms. 

On  this  theme  he  enlarges,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
meaning.  The  State,  as  armed  Power  in  being,  is  the  highest 
thing,  he  says,  of  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive;  and 
though  it  is  true  that,  between  war  and  war,  peace  may  be 
secured  by  treaties,  w'ar  nevertheless  is  ever  behind  the  scenes. 
When  States  make  treaties,  they  do  so  only  with  the  reservation 
that  either  party  may  break  them,  as  soon  as  in  its  own  judgment 
it  could  by  breaking  them  steal  a  favourable  march  on  its 
opponents.  “Power,  in  short,  is  the  principle  of  the  State,  just 
as  faith  is  the  principle  of  religion,  and  love  the  principle  of 
private  or  family  life  ” — a  dictum  which  can  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  just  as  love  is  the  principle  of  that  very 
secondary  business  which  we  call  private  life,  so  the  ideal  principle 
of  the  divine  State  is  hatred — a  hatred  nursed  by  each  State 
against  every  State  other  than  itself.  Indeed,  so  completely  has 
Professor  Treitschke  the  courage  of  his  own  opinions  that  he  puts 
the  case  more  strongly  still.  Not  only  must  this  feeling  of  hatred 
hetw’een  State  and  State  persist,  like  a  swmrd  ever  ready  to  be 
drawn,  but,  he  says,  it  must  never  be  so  much  as  softened;  and 
he  w'arns  his  compatriots  against  ever  again  yielding  to  any 
feelings  of  amity,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  tow^ards  England, 
for  example,  or  any  other  country  whatsoever.  Any  “close  attach¬ 
ment  ”  between  any  two  States,  which  has  “such  a  sentiment” 
as  its  basis,  must,  he  says  bluntly,  be  regarded  “as  a  deadly  sin  ”  ; 
or — yet  more  emphatically — “as  being,  in  the  most  real  sense, 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.” 


III. 

THE  M.\IN  LINE  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER’s  ARGUMENT.  SOCIETY  AS 
ORG.YNISM,  OF  WHICH  “  THE  STATE”  IS  A  MERE  MINISTERING  P.\RT. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  conception  of  the  State  or  of  Society,  as 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Professor  Treitschke,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  a  kind  of  inverted  Rousseau.  Just  as  according  to 
Treitschke  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  failure  to  immolate 
the  w’hole  contents  of  human  nature  on  the  blood-stained  altar  of 
an  essentially  military  State,  so  according  to  Rousseau  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  w^as  committed  when  men  first  consented 
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to  allow  States  to  exist.  In  this  respect  Herbert  Spencer  differs 
from  Kousseau  almost  as  much  as  Treitschke  does ;  but  he  differs 
from  Treitschke  almost  as  much  as  from  Rousseau.  For 
Treitschke,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  State  is  the  boat  by 
which  the  citizens  are  kept  from  drowning ;  or,  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  the  State  is  the  “shell  ”  by  which  the  citizens,  who  are  its 
liquid  kernel,  are  kept  from  being  spilt  and  lost.  That  is  to  say, 
herein  avowedly  repudiating  Hegel,  he  maintains  that  the  State 
and  the  totality  of  the  citizens  are  essentially  distinct  things. 
For  Herbert  Spencer  the  State  and  the  citizens  are  the  same,  or 
rather  the  former  is  a  small  though  integral  part  of  the  latter. 
Whenever,  in  Treitschke’s  words,  we  have  “a  plural  number  of 
families  living  together  as  an  independent  power,”  we  have, 
according  to  Spencer,  a  unitary  biological  organism,  of  which 
those  aspects  and  activities,  which  Treitschke  identifies  with  the 
State,  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  parts  which  are  incomparably 
more  important,  such  (let  us  say,  as  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
stomach) ;  and  derive  whatever  dignity  they  may  possess  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  minister  to  these.  Thus,  if  the  State,  as 
Treitschke  says,  is  the  Power  of  Offence  and  Defence,  the  State 
is  no  more  separable  from  the  sum  of  the  individual  citizens  and 
their  interests  than  a  man’s  hands,  when  he  uses  them  to  defend 
his  pockets,  are  separable  from  his  hands  when  he  uses  them  to 
spend  the  contents  of  his  purse.  Spencer  admits  that,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  social  existence  the  power  of  offence  and  defence 
was  the  power  which  determined  whether  a  society  should  live 
or  die ;  for  unless  its  members  could  fight  for  their  food  they 
could  not  get  enough  to  eat.  But  even  so  the  fighting  was  a 
logically  subordinate  process ;  for  if  men  must  fight  to  eat,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  must  eat  before  they  can  fight.  Spencer, 
indeed,  admitted  that  the  primaeval  necessity  for  fighting  bred 
in  men  a  taste  for  the  mere  process  itself — a  taste  which  is  now 
most  apparent  in  tribes  of  ferocious  savages,  but  which  has  also, 
under  the  name  of  militarism,  persisted  as  an  obstinate  factor 
in  societies  otherwise  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  But  wherever 
it'thus  persists  it  is,  according  to  Spencer,  a  survival  in  a  higher 
organism  of  characteristics  inherited  from  a  low-er ;  and  in  all  the 
more  progressive  countries  of  to-day  the  organic  apparatus  in¬ 
volved  in  militarism  is  shrinking,  and  the  far  more  complex 
apparatus  involved  in  industrialism  is  developing.  This  statement, 
says  Spencer,  is  much  more  than  a  metaphor.  It  is  a  statement 
of  a  physiological,  or  socio-physiological  fact,  and  he  draws  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  the  structure  of  a  modem  industrial 
society  and  the  structure  of  the  higher  animals,  comparing  roads 
and  railways  to  veins,  and  the  “ internuncial  ”  system,  as  he  calls 
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it,  of  telegraphs  to  nerves  and  ganglia,  and  so  forth.  The  high 
place  occupied  by  a  society  of  this  kind  is  shown,  he  says,  as 
the  place  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  is  shown.  In  both 
there  is  the  same  multiplication  and  differentiation  of  parts,  the 
interaction  of  which  is  so  perfect  “that  the  activity  and  life  of 
each  part  is  made  possible  only  by  the  activity  and  life  of  the 
rest.” 

Nobody  has  insisted  on  the  reality  of  the  organic  character  of 
the  State  more  vigorously  and  with  a  greater  wealth  of  knowledge 
than  Spencer ;  but  in  proportion  as  his  argument  is  complete,  the 
practical  results  of  it,  in  two  all-important  respects,  differ  from 
the  teachings  of  Treitschke,  and  are  indeed  diametrically  opposed 
to  them.  In  the  first  place  what  Treitschke  describes  as  the  State 
— namely,  the  Pow’er  of  Offence  and  Defence — is  for  Spencer  not 
the  organic  State  at  all,  but  only  certain  of  its  organs  as  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  in  the  performance  of  certain  functions, 
always  logically  subordinate,  and  tending  to  become  less  and  less 
necessary.  In  the  second  place,  Spencer,  having  insisted  (in  a 
manner  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  too  literal)  that  the  State 
is  an  actual  organism  with  a  corporate  life  of  its  own,  goes  on  to 
point  out  that,  in  spite  of  corporate  unity,  it  differs  from  indi¬ 
vidual  organisms  in  one  way  which  is  fundamental.  Unlike  indi¬ 
vidual  organisms,  it  has  “no  common  sensorium.”  “All  parts 
of  the  individual  organism  are,”  he  says,  “merged  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  in  the  sense  that  only  a  special  tissue  is  endowed  with 
feeling,  and  thus  the  whole  has  a  single  and  indivisible  conscious¬ 
ness  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  in  bodies  politic  the  same 
thing  does  not  hold.”  In  these,  he  points  out,  there  is  no  con¬ 
sciousness  at  all,  except  in  each  of  a  multitude  of  eternally 
separate  parts.  “And  this,”  he  says,  “is  an  everlasting  reason 
why  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  cannot  rightly  be  sacrificed  to 
some  supposed  benefit  of  the  State;  but  wdiy  the  State,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 
The  corporate  life  here  must  be  subservient  to  the  lives  of  the 
parts,  instead  of  the  parts  being  subservient  to  the  corporate  life.” 

Some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  even  so  the  parts 
must  be  really,  though  remotely  and  unconsciously,  subordinated  to 
the  whole  in  some  respects ;  but  the  fact  remains  untouched  that, 
except  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  no  such  thing  as  a  common  con¬ 
sciousness  exists ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  consciousness  of  a 
multitude  of  isolated  units  there  would  be  no  humanity,  there 
would  be  no  universe  as  the  race  of  man  knows  it,  and  there  would 
be  no  States  the  existence  of  which  would  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  to  anybody.  This  is  a  truth,  not  of  social  science 
or  political  science  only.  It  is  the  primary  truth,  it  is  the  “asses’ 
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bridge,”  of  all  philosophy  whatsoever.  Professor  Treitschke,  who 
was  a  student  of  Hegel  (and  we  may  presume  of  thinkers  such 
as  Kant  and  Fichte  also),  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  this 
fact  as  anybody.  How  then,  does  he  harmonise  this  primary  fact 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  individual,  through  whom  alone  the 
existence  of  the  State  is  apprehended,  must  recognise  in  the  State, 
as  an  embodiment  of  mere  brute  force,  an  entity  to  which  not 
only  his  own  happiness,  his  own  conscience,  but  even  his  own 
apprehension  of  the  State’s  existence,  must  be  sacrificed?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Treitschke  himself  perceives  the  urgency  of  this  question. 
Let  us  see  how  he  tries  to  answer  it. 


IV. 

HOW  TREITSCHKE  CAN  ONLY  RATIONALISE  HIS  FUNDAMENTAL  CON¬ 
CEPTION  OF  THE  STATE  AS  BRUTE  POWER,  BY  DESTROYING  IT. 

Professor  Treitschke’s  method  is,  as  we  shall  see,  simple.  It 
consists  of  throwing  the  whole  of  his  original  propositions  over¬ 
board.  It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  we  have  seen 
already  that  the  State,  as  the  Power  of  Offence  and  Defence, 
has,  according  to  him,  no  relation  whatever  to  the  moralities  of 
private  life.  The  end  of  the  State  is  Power,  and  all  conduct 
on  its  part  by  which  its  power  may  be  maintained  and  augmented 
is  right.  It  is  wrong  for  a  man  in  private  life  to  lie,  even  for  his 
own  advantage.  For  a  State  to  lie  on  any  adequate  occasion  is 
a  virtue.  Self-sacrifice  in  private  life  is  a  virtue  of  the  highest 
kind.  For  a  State  to  sacrifice  any  shred  of  its  power  is  the 
deadliest  of  all  deadly  sins.  Pity  in  private  life  is  a  virtue.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  it  is  weakness.  For  the  State,  though  not  for 
the  individual,  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  is  true,  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means. 

Now  all  this,  says  Treitschke,  was  the  teaching  of  Machiavelli ; 
and  Machiavelli,  by  the  conscience  of  the  modern  world,  has  been 
rightly  condemned  as  a  master  of  sinister  immorality.  “If  this 
be  the  case,”  he  asks,  “am  I  not  condemning  myself?  Why  is 
my  teaching  less  immoral  than  Machiavelli’s?  ”  The  answer,  he 
says,  is  this.  Machiavelli  was  not  wrong  in  teaching  that,  the 
end  of  the  State  being  powder,  any  means  which  subserved  its 
pow’er  was  allowable.  He  was  wrong  because  power  for  him  “had 
no  definite  content.”  Here  Professor  Treitschke  surprises  us  by 
turning  over  a  new  page,  and  revealing  a  variety  of  secrets  which 
his  primary  proposition  masks.  When  it  is  affirmed,  he  says, 
“that  the  highest  Commandment  for  the  State  is  Thou  shalt  do 
all  thou  canst  in  order  to  maintain  thy  Power,”  it  must  always 
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be  understood  that  Power  is  a  legitimate  object  on  condition  that 
it  is  used  to  promote  something  even  more  sacred  than  itself ;  and 
this  is  “the  greatest  good”  of  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings.  And  of  what  does  this  greatest  good  consist?  Professor 
Treitschke  has  answers  ready  which  are  more  surprising  still. 

In  the  first  place,  though  he  trusts  that  “the  living  God”  will 
never  deprive  the  human  race  of  the  salutary  medicine  of  war, 
he  expresses  a  concurrent  hope,  no  less  sacred  to  himself,  that 
States,  as  time  goes  on,  will  betake  themselves  to  hlood  as  a  rarer 
and  ever  rarer  beverage.  “From  men’s  natural  horror  of  blood¬ 
shed,”  he  says,  “and  from  the  size  and  quality  of  modern  armies,” 
we  may  devoutly  anticipate  that  in  the  future  “wars  will  become 
rarer  and  shorter,  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  great  war 
can  be  borne  for  any  prolonged  period  under  the  present  condition 
of  the  world.”  It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  the  State  only 
exhibits  itself  in  the  plenitude  of  its  sacred  character  when  it  is 
actually  shedding  blood  or  getting  itself  ready  to  shed  it,  war, 
after  all,  must  be  looked  on  as  at  best  an  abnormal  and  essentially 
horrible  incident,  only  to  be  justified  as  ministering  to  the  life  of 
peace.  The  life  of  peace  must,  therefore,  if  Professor  Treitschke’s 
words  mean  anything,  be  taken  as  constituting  the  normal  life  of 
nations,  and  whether  war  is  an  outbreak  of  blackguardism  or  a 
form  of  noble  activity  will  depend  on  what  the  character  of  that 
peaceful  life  is  of  which  war  is  nothing  more  than  the  humble 
servant  and  guardian. 

And  by  what  signs  is  the  quality  of  this  peaceful  life  to  be 
known?  Besides  the  domestic  virtues  which  are  the  material  of 
family  happiness.  Professor  Treitschke  specifies  two  signs,  w^hich 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest.  These  are  artistic  culture, 
and  intellectual.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  life 
of  peace,  his  views  are  apparently  the  same  as  those  of  most 
civilised  men.  But  the  full  content  of  his  doctrine  with  regard  to 
peace  is  not  yet  before  us.  A  State,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  if  it 
is  to  be  justified  in  going  to  w’ar,  must  be  justified,  not  only  by 
the  effects  which  the  war,  if  successful,  is  calculated  to  have  on 
itself,  but  also  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  promote 
“the  greatest  good”  of  the  States  against  which  its  attacks  are 
directed.  Any  State  which  neglects  this  latter  consideration  will, 
says  Treitschke,  be  committing  “the  most  shameless  sin.” 

When  we  recollect  that,  according  to  this  same  philosopher,  no 
State  is  subject  to  any  moral  authority  but  itself,  unless  this  takes 
the  form  of  a  stronger  State  which  can  defeat  it,  and  that  not 
only  is  there  no  room  between  States  for  anything  like  ordinary 
fairness,  but  that  anything  like  “a  close  attachment  between 
them,”  if  this  be  founded  on  “sentiment,”  is  a  “sin  against  the 
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Holy  Ghost,”  we  may  well  wonder  how  any  State  can  submit  its 
conduct  to  the  test  of  the  consideration  shown  by  it  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  citizens  of  those  other  States  which  it  regards  as  its 
chronic  enemies.  And  yet,  in  order  to  save  his  primary  proposi¬ 
tion  from  absurdity,  he  enunciates  this  corrective  with  an  almost 
equal  emphasis,  giving  point  to  it  by  three  examples. 

France,  he  says,  under  Napoleon,  sinned  by  “presuming  to  take 
jxjssession  of  countries  which  could  not,  owing  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  their  peoples,  be  fitted  into  a  French  State  as  living 
members.”  In  like  manner  Austria  “sinned  shamelessly  for  years 
against  the  greatest  good  of  the  Italians  ”  by  depriving  them  of 
their  sense  of  freedom.  Finally  the  Turks  have  sinned  shame¬ 
lessly  against  Europe,  by  taking  forcible  possession  of  a  portion 
of  European  soil.  And  in  what  does  their  sinning  consist?  It 
cannot  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  took  possession  by  force ;  for 
force,  according  to  Treitschke,  is  the  only  sort  of  title  which  the 
political  Holy  Ghost  recognises.  He  admits,  moreover,  that  they 
are  good  fighters  still,  and  that  they  know  the  art  of  ruling. 
What  more,  then,  does  our  good  gentleman  want?  It  appears 
that  the  sin  of  the  Turks  against  Europe  consists  of  no  defect 
in  the  Turkish  State  as  such,  but  of  a  defect  in  the  private  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Turkish  State  is  “the  shell.”  The  Turks,  he 
says,  are  quite  incapable  of  “thought”  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  they  are  also  incapable  of  art,  as  is  shown  by  their 
miserable  architecture.  Their  highest  artistic  efforts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  internal  decorations  of  a  harem.  Such  people,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  power  of  offence  and  defence  might  be,  would, 
he  says,  be  good  for  nothing,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
political  Holy  Ghost,  the  only  right  thing,  the  only  sacred 
thing  to  do  would,  he  says,  be  for  some  other  State  or  States 
“to  drive  them  out  of  Europe  by  force,”  so  that  they  might  no 
longer  sin  by  cumbering  desirable  ground  which  some  nation  of 
artists  and  philosophers  might  occupy  with  more  advantage.  And 
he  sums  up  this  argument  by  saying  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  a  World-State,  even  if 
possible,  would  have  to  be  set  aside  as  fatal,  is  the  fact  that,  the 
logical  object  of  human  existence  being  culture,  the  potentialities 
of  civilised  culture  are  so  various  that  no  one  nation  can  realise 
more  than  a  part  of  them,  and  the  only  way  of  doing  justice  to 
humanity  as  a  whole  is  to  allow  different  nations,  each  rendered 
independent  by  the  efficiency  of  its  military  State-power,  to 
realise  their  own  ideals  of  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  char¬ 
acter,  wealth,  and  social  order,  as  best  they  can  according  to 
tliefr  respective  temi:)eraments. 
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V. 

THE  PURELY  INCIDENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER’s  ERRORS. 
THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  TREITSCHKE  THAT  OF  A  MADMAN  WHICH  REFUTES 

ITSELF. 

If,  then,  we  take  Treitschke’s  philosophy  as  it  stands,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  a  body  of  doctrines  more  incoherent  and  self¬ 
destructive.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  propositions,  each  of  which 
is  meant  to  modify  and  thus  to  complete  the  other ;  but  each  set 
of  propositions  is  enunciated  in  such  an  extreme  form  that, 
instead  of  each  completing  the  other,  the  first  destroys  the  second, 
or  the  second  destroys  the  first.  The  first  maintains  in  the  most 
absolute  manner  possible  that  there  is  for  States  no  other  right 
than  might.  It  is  indeed  admitted  that,  with  regard  to  minor 
questions  some  international  Board  of  Conciliation  might  render 
wars  unnecessary  ;  but  with  regard  to  anything  beyond  mere  minor 
adjustments,  the  contention  is  that  any  such  procedure  would  be 
nugatory,  not  only  because  there  would  be  no  power  to  enforce 
justice,  but  also  because,  apart  from  pow’er,  no  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  have  so  much  as  even  an  ideal  existence.  Every 
State,  says  Treitschke  over  and  over  again,  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  quality  of  its  own  actions ;  and  whatever  it  chooses  to  do  in 
relation  to  any  other  States,  however  frightful  the  means,  is 
ideally  right  if  only  it  be  done  successfully.  It  is  this  teaching 
as  re-expounded  by  apostles  like  Bernhardi — for  Bernhardi  is  only 
a  Treitschke  brutalised — which  has  rendered  Treitschke’s  philo¬ 
sophy  a  power  in  Germany  to-day.  But  how  is  such  teaching  to 
be  reconciled  by  any  thoughtful  man  with  Treitschke’s  own 
teaching  (which  even  Bernhardi  faintly  echoes)  as  to  the  per¬ 
manent  necessity  for  the  existence  of  more  States  than  one? 
According  to  him,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  ultimate  ground 
of  this  necessity  is  the  necessity  for  expressing  the  possibilities 
of  civilisation  in  all  their  highest  forms,  and  not  in  one  form  only. 
If  this  be  meant  seriously,  the  concession  has  at  once  been  made 
that  for  all  civilised  nations  some  standard  of  international  right 
exists  to  which  the  conduct  of  any  one  State  (however  great  may 
be  its  brute  power)  is  amenable,  and  that  any  nation  which  forgets 
this  is  sinking  into  a  condition  of  savagery. 

Let  us  DOW'  compare  Treitschke’s  ideas  with  those  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  the  light  of  events  which  have  happened  since 
Spencer’s  death,  we  are  able  to  see  that  his  conceptions  of  society 
and  social  jirogress,  though  incomparably  more  logical  than  those 
now  current  in  Germany,  are  in  certain  resjiects  gravely  at  variance 
with  facts.  Just  as  Treitschke  assigned  to  the  State,  as  “the 
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|X)\ver  of  offence  and  defence,”  a  place  which  is  far  too  high,  and 
which  is  disallowed  by  his  own  more  sober  reasoning,  so  did 
Spencer  assign  to  it  a  place  which,  under  existing  conditions,  is 
very  much  too  low.  He  w^as,  no  doubt,  not  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  the  age  of  w'ar  had  altogether  passed  away  ;  but  he  did 
believe  that  the  industrial  elements  in  all  civilised  States  were 
developing  in  such  a  w^ay  that  the  military  elements  were  very 
rapidly  dwindling,  and  that  the  military  equipments  of  societies 
would  soon  survive  only  as  rudimentary  organs.  To  ourselves  at 
the  j^resent  time  Spencer’s  position  in  this  respect  appears 
grotesquely  antiquated,  and  that  of  the  Germans  is  seen  to  be, 
within  limits,  far  more  consonant  with  actualities.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  this  country  has  been  subjected  is  the 
pacific  optimism  of  degenerate  sentimentalists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  many  purely  speculative  scientists  on  the  other.  Both  these 
classes  of  persons  tend  to  be  blind  to  two  facts.  They  under¬ 
estimate  the  various  moral  ailments  which  a  sense  of  assured 
peace  is  calculated  to  generate  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  they 
have  under-estimated,  till  recent  events  have  enlightened  them, 
the  persistence  in  the  human  race  of  the  elements  of  military 
passion,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  roused  and  organised 
in  its  lowes*^  and  most  ferocious  forms.  If  Germany  has  done 
nothing  else,  she  has  given  this  country,  and  we  may  add  France 
also,  a  much  needed  lesson.  She  has  shown  them  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  mere  brute  power,  when  handled  by  firm 
authority.  In  doing  this  she  has  shown  other  nations  that,  if  the 
menace  of  such  brute  power  is  to  be  neutralised,  it  can  he 
neutralised  only  by  the  maintenance  of  other  Powers,  in  one  sense 
similar  in  kind,  but  devoted  to  other  purposes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  despite  the  initial  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  Germans  in  Belgium,  this  world-wide  need  of  force  to  oppose 
force  was  less  vividly  apparent  than  it  is  now.  What  is  now 
making  it  more  apj)arent  every  day  is  the  progressive  degradation 
of  Germany,  not  in  the  matter  of  courage,  of  endurance,  of  orderly 
obedience  to  authority,  and  of  far-seeing  and  successful  organisa¬ 
tion — in  all  of  which  respects  other  nations  may  take  her  as  a 
model — but  in  respect  of  her  temper  otherwise,  and  of  tire  vitiation 
even  of  thought,  to  which  a  nation  that  has  provided  the  world 
with  many.oj  its  profouhdest  thinkers  has  succumbed.  In  point 
of  temper,  she  has  reverted  to  a  savagery  which  is  lower  even  than 
that  of  savages,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  an  hysteria  which, 
apart  from  its  consequences,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  which  is 
more  characteristic  of  an  overstrained  woman  than  of  a  man. 
But  the  vitiation  of  thought,  the  object  and  result  of  which  have 
been  to  provide  this  temper  with  an  intellectual  basis  and  an 
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avowed  moral  sanction,  is  a  phenomenon  more  remarkable  still; 
and  the  pur^wse  of  the  present  pages  is  to  draw  attention  to  this. 

In  view  of  existing  circumstances,  the  social  philosophy  of 
Spencer,  which  assumes  that  military  power  is  a  vanishing  factor 
in  the  organic  life  of  nations,  may  seem  sufficiently  erroneous  and 
incomplete;  but  it  is  an  error  of  which  the  scope  is  limited,  and 
which  is  susceptible  of  complete  correction  without  any  invalidation 
of  his  general  conception  and  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  organic 
State.  The  Spencerian  conception  of  the  State  can  be  harmonised 
with  the  demands  of  war ;  but  the  German  conception  of  the  war, 
as  popularised  by  Treitschke  and  his  disciples,  cannot  possibly  be 
harmonised  with  the  demands  and  standards  of  peace  on  which 
Treitschke  himself  insists  as  the  things  which  alone  invest  human 
life  with  meaning.  IT  the  right  of  States  to  exist — for  example 
the  right  of  the  Turks  to  exist  as  a  State  in  Europe — depends  on 
the  moral,  the  artistic,  and  the  intellectual  qualities  which  “the 
shell  ”  of  such  a  State  encloses,  mere  States  as  such  have  no  right 
to  exist  at  all.  Apart  from  the  quality  of  the  peaceful  life  they 
subserve.  States  are  like  glasses  with  no  wine  in  them.  Why  is 
it  more  rational  to  fight  for  mere  States  as  such,  than  it  is  for 
thirsty  men  to  fight  for  mere  empty  tumblers?  How  are  States, 
as  mere  powers  of  offence  and  defence,  which  have  nr  standard  of 
conduct  but  brute  power  alone — how  are  such  States  to  promote 
and  conserve  civilisation,  if  they  avowedly  base  their  power  on 
the  neglect  of  every  factor  by  which  the  rise  and  progress  of 
civilisation  has  ever  been  known  to  man?  All  these  questions 
arise  out  of  Treitschke’s  own  reasoning,  but  they  arise  out  of  a 
secondary  part  of  it,  which  he  cannot  harmonise  with  the  first; 
but  it  is  the  first  part  only  which  has  been  assimilated  by 
his  countrymen  to-day ;  and  this  part  comes  to  nothing  but 
reasoning  in  an  absurd  circle.  Wars  of  the  most  savage  and 
ferocious  kind  will  always  be  necessary,  because  without  wars 
there  could  be  no  States.  A  plurality  of  States  will  always  be 
necessary  because  without  a  plurity  of  States  there  could  be  no 
wars. 


W.  H.  Mallock. 


SOLDIEKS:  A  LETTEK  FKOM  POLAND. 


War  on  the  spot  is  harder  to  understand  than  war  seen  from 
far.  It  loses  its  easy  dualism  as  conflict  between  principles  of 
iX)litics  and  morals ;  and  seems  a  machine  for  printing  puzzling 
studies  of  human  nature.  War-making  obscures  war  issues.  In 
l>eace  many  soldiers  are  politicians ;  but  in  war  soldiers  do  not 
talk  of  war’s  politics,  causes,  or  results — other  than  results  of 
local  operations ;  outside  this  interest  their  minds  are  bent  on 
the  doings  and  sufferings  of  fellow-men.  The  layman  on  the 
spot  sees  things  as  soldiers  see  them.  This  is  false  perspective, 
coming  from  undue  closeness  ;  but  it  is  no  falser  than  the  exaggera¬ 
tion,  by  those  far  from  w^ar,  of  quasi-political  and  moral  issues, 
with  selfish  ignoring  of  the  interests  of  those  who  fight.  The 
patience  and  humanity  of  soldiers  contrasts  with  the  hysteria 
of  statesmen,  editors,  and  “scientific  ’’  novelists,  who  will  joyfully 
prolong  war  for  generations  and  sacrifice  millions  of  other  men’s 
skins  for  the  sake  of  utopias,  fantastic  vengeance,  and  the  other 
aims  alien  to  policy  which  absorb  statesmen,  editors,  and 
"scientific”  novelists.  Soldiers  do  not  love  war;  they  want  to 
serve  their  country ;  they  will  die  to  win  victory  or  mitigate 
defeat ;  they  seldom  burn  with  the  smoking-room  passions  of 
remote  patriots ;  they  have  cool  minds ;  and  their  notions  of  war 
and  policy,  though  crude,  are  as  near  to  truth  as  the  things  that 
pass  as  statecraft  in  men  of  peace. 

This  is  primitive  reasoning  which  everyone  who  sees  war  knows 
to  be  true.  The 'soldiers  rebuke  the  civilians.  The  reasoning  was 
suggested  by  a  soldier  on  the  Eadom- Warsaw  dtape  route,  who 
called  himself  a  viestovoi — arousing  expectations,  for  the  word  is 
cognate  with  Veddah.  He  carried  letters.  He  was  a  dissipated, 
cross-looking,  humorous  man.  He  came  with  me  from  Wolja  to  a 
village  which  I  cannot  spell,  and  introduced  me  to  a  bandaged  man 
who  backed  me  in  arguments  ;  with  most  fidelity  in  an  argument  on 
electricity  which,  as  I  knew  little,  the  viestovoi,  knowing  nothing, 
won.  He  said  you  could  stop  lightning  with  smoke.  At  Jedlinsk, 
when  I  drank  tea,  the  viestovoi  put  his  head  through  the  window 
and  repeated  that  I  was  wrong  about  electricity.  The  w'ounded 
man  helped  me.  He  seized  the  viestovoi,  and  said:  “Begone! 
Can’t  you  see  that  His  High-well-born-ness  hates  wranglers?  He 
is  getting  tired  of  your  company.”  The  viestovoi' s  retort  sticks 
in  the  memory.  He  said  :  “His  High-well-born-ness  is  wrong. 
Look  at  me.  I  am  a  lost  man ;  I  have  a  red  nose  and  I  beat  my 
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wife,  but  I  never  hated  anyone.”  The  wounded  man  pulled  the 
viestovoi  away ;  and  the  viestovoi  pushed  him  a«  rudely  as  if  he 
were  not  wounded,  and  repeated  that  he  hated  no  one ;  that  he 
was  the  biggest  drunkard  in  Tver ;  and  that  now,  thank  God, 
there  was  nothing  to  drink.  This  incident  struck  me  as  high 
morality,  and  confirmed  my  first  war  observation  :  that  you  can 
get  light  from  those  whom  Eussians  wrongly  call  “  dark  ” 
(ignorant)  people  to  help  through  the  darkness  of  enlightened 
people  who  do  not  beat  their  wives. 

The  soldiers  you  meet  in  trenches,  on  etape  routes,  at  railway 
stations — where  there  are  always  many — are  mostly  fallible  and 
charitable  men  of  viestovoi  type.  They  stand  lower  than  the 
heroes,  mystics,  and  poets  whom  the  new  “authorities  on  Eussia” 
serve  up  to  believing  England,  to  the  pain  of  retired  authorities 
who  serve  up  barbarians  nourished  on  candles,  and  snarers  of 
wolves  in  the  Kremlin.  Their  moral  and  mental  conditions  are 
queerly  mixed;  also,  strangely  unrelated.  I  listened  to  many 
soldiers  and  had  talks  with  some ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  “dark” 
soldiers  are  morally  as  good  as  the  “conscious”  (soznatelniye), 
and  that  they  are  as  intelligent,  in  different  ways.  The  dark 
soldier  has  childish  notions  which  he  puts  in  his  own  words,  words 
usually  bare,  sometimes  with  colour  and  humour ;  and  the  con¬ 
scious,  factory-hand-soldier  from  Iwanow'o-Vossnesensk  has 
notions  wdiich,  being  put  in  grown-up  newspaper  language,  seem 
grown  up,  but  seldom  bear  thinking  out.  Neither  understands 
much  war  or  policy ;  but  the  dark  soldier  understands  more, 
because  he  thinks  the  aim  of  war  is  to  satisfy  real  needs,  while 
the  conscious  soldier,  fed  on  some  vicdomosti  or  viestnik,  has 
ideas  far  from  life ;  the  dark  soldier  says  that  Eussia  w^ants 
German  land,  “because  in  our  commune  we  all  have  only  two 
desyatinas,”  and  the  conscious  soldier  says  that  the  Kaiser  will 
be  put  in  a  cage.  When  you  have  studied  dark  and  conscious 
soldiers  you  understand  the  aberrations  of  statesmen ;  you  under¬ 
stand  also  why  everywhere  it  is  men  famed  for  intelligence  who 
most  hopelessly  lose  their  heads. 

The  reason  and  unreason  in  soldiers  may  be  well  judged  by  the 
letters  they  w’rite  and  dictate.  In  Eussia  men  of  all  classes  write 
letters  ;  real  letters,  of  the  kind  Englishmen  wrote  when  there 
were  no  telegraphs  or  telephones,  describing  events  and  feelings. 
There  are  poetry  and  humour  in  some  soldiers’  letters,  and  always 
both  in  the  w'ay  they  write  them.  Outside  Brwinnow',  on  the 
Warsaw- Vienna  railway,  I  came  upon  this.  An  elderly  man, 
half  in  uniform,  was  writing  from  the  dictation  of  illiterates  letters 
to  certain  Dashas,  Matrionas,  and  Lukeriyas,  all  w’omen.  The 
dictators  belonged  to  a  newdy-formed  unit  with  many  illiterates. 
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The  letter- writer  wrote  with  zeal  and  anger,  ignoring  the  question 
“Have  you  put  in  stops?”  and  plainly,  also,  ignoring  the  sense. 
The  letter- writer  was  newly  appointed,  or  elected.  Predecessors 
failed.  Scamps  for  small  rewards  took  down  letters,  especially 
letters  of  love  and  litigation  which  involved  work.  They  wrote 
badly ;  charged  three  kopecks  for  letters  worth  two ;  and  mixed 
things  up.  Dashas  and  Matrionas  expecting  vows  of  love  received 
intimations  that  unless  they  paid  by  the  ....  Then  came  a 
competent  Pole  who  spoke  Pussian.  He  charged  two  kopecks ; 
omitted  no  stops ;  and  satisfied  all ;  his  defect  was  that  he  could 
not  write.  The  soldiers  dictated  :  “Genuflections  to  Masha, 
genuflections  to  Dasha,  and  is  the  stable  roof  mended?”  and  the 
Pole  who  could  not  write  expressed  these  thoughts  in  noughts, 
crosses,  pothooks,  runes,  and  oghams.  So  he  addressed  the 
envelopes.  After  pleasing  many  men  by  his  neat  handwTiting, 
he  wrote  for  a  soldier  who  was  “conscious”  in  that  he  could  read. 
The  soldier  looked  over  the  clerk’s  shoulder,  seized  the  unfinished 
letter,  and  exclaimed  :  “The  Pole  is  a  rascal.  He’s  writing  in 
Polish.  He  knows  no  Eussian.  .  .  .”  After  that  the  soldiers  at 
Brw innow  had  an  honest,  angry  man  who  wrote  at  least  half  of 
what  was  dictated,  and  added  gratuitous  rhetoric,  calculated  to 
impress  wives  in  Sashina  or  Michailowka. 

You  soon  see  that  education,  even  among  men  of  the  same 
social  class,  is  not  homogeneous ;  and  you  find  many  classes.  In 
the  Champs  de  Mars  at  Petrograd  I  saw’  youths  in  Technological 
High  School  uniform  being  drilled  as  jirivates ;  and  nearer  the 
front  I  have  met  volunteer  privates  of  good  education.  At 
Stchepetowo  station  I  saw  a  soldier  whose  face  was  concealed  by 
bandages.  He  breathed  through  a  tube.  A  well-dressed  girl,  who 
might  have  been  daughter  of  a  local  landowner,  held  his  arm. 
I  heard  that  the  lady  was  the  wounded  man’s  sister ;  he  was  a 
volunteer ;  he  had  volunteered  not  from  patriotic  motives — he 
denied  war  and  politics — but  because  he  held  that  no  man  had  the 
right,  or  the  duty,  to  be  more  wretched  than  another.  “He  felt 
compassion  for  the  little  people,  and  he  chose  to  share  their  lot.” 
Probably  this  wounded  man  had  never  aimed  at  the  enemy. 
Among  peasant  soldiers  education  depends  upon  age  and  term  of 
service.  The  Active  Army,  counting  over  a  million,  was  literate. 
The  men  were  young ;  the  number  of  schools  has  grown ;  and 
illiterates  are  sent  at  once  to  battalion  schools.  The  first- 
reservists  are  not  so  well  schooled  as  the  active  men ;  and  men  of 
older  reserve  classes,  who  grew  up  when  there  were  fewer  schools 
and  less  regimental  instruction,  stand  further  behind.  I  meet 
men  who  had  no  schooling,  and  taught  themselves  to  read.  The 
reading  passion  is  strong.  Soldiers  clamour  for  cjazetui;  some, 
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like  Gogol’s  coachman,  read  for  the  mechanical  joy  of  reading. 
You  see  them  poring  over  newspapers  long  out  of  date. 

The  first  soldiers’  letters  were  shown  to  me  by  Madame 
Tcherkasskaya-Paletchek,  of  the  Mariinsky  Opera.  Before 
sending  the  soldiers  shirts  sewn  by  herself,  this  lady  pinned  to 
each  a  silver  cross,  a  letter,  and  paper  for  reply.  Many  replies 
began  “Benefactress  !  ”  (Blagodietelnitsa!)  The  gift  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  the  soldier’s  family  position  described,  often  with  a  long 
list  of  children ;  and  little  was  said  of  the  war.  The  soldier’s 
memory  of  war  is  :  “We  were  on  the  position  ” — he  uses  the  Latin 
word — and  little  more.  Letters  with  campaign  details  are  often 
dictated.  The  letter-writer  seems  to  help  out  the  dictator ;  he 
may  concoct  brave  adventures,  and  economically  extend  one  ad¬ 
venture  to  many  men.  In  newspapers  I  found  two  similar  letters 
with  different  signatures,  describing  as  the  writer’s  own  an  adven¬ 
ture  which  might  have  happened  to  one  man,  but  could  hardly 
have  happened  to  two.  TThis  was  the  w'ork  of  the  letter- writer, 
who  getting  a  puzzled  stare  to  his  question  :  “  What  next  ?  ” 
finished  the  letter  himself.  In  Warsaw  a  collector  of  letters 
showed  me  many,  some  copies,  with  circumstantial  battle  and 
camp  accounts.  Some  were  newspaper  echoes ;  some  gave  real 
observations  in  good  peasant  words.  There  was  little  ix)litics. 

I  saw  Berlin  given  as  “  Vaskingrad,”  an  analogue  of  Petrograd, 
with  the  meaning  :  “Bad  Willy’s  Town.”  In  talk,  more  often 
than  in  letters,  soldiers  use  imagery  and  comparisons.  A  wounded 
man  at  Machowa  in  Galicia  told  me  that  the  Austrians  were  “like 
thrown  stones  skimming  over  the  surface  of  water.”  This  far¬ 
fetched  image  meant  that  the  Austrians  charged  bravely ;  but 
when  they  started  to  dig  shelter-trenches,  they  lost  heart.  They 
“dropped  like  stones  when  they  ceased  to  move.” 

The  soldiers  speak  decently  of  their  enemies.  Their  attitude 
to  fighting  is  unromantic,  not  chivalrous  and  Homeric.  An 
Army  fights  in  order  to  win ;  an  individual  fights  in  order  to  kill 
and  to  avoid  being  killed.  In  the  “dark”  soldier,  tempered  by 
compassion  and  willingness  to  aid,  is  the  prejudice  that  wounded 
men  are  inferior.  They  are  men  who  have  been  bested  by  the 
foe.  This  prejudice  takes  strange  shapes.  A  man  complained  to 
me  with  tears  that  he  had  been  w^ounded  a  minute  after  he  went 
into  action,  before  he  had  fired  a  shot.  He  did  not  mind  the 
wound  as  pain;  he  resented  it  as  injustice.  “I  was  shot  while  I 
was  still  an  innocent  man.  Why  should  an  innocent  man  be 
shot?”  I  long  heard  his  wail  and  his  Zachem,  Zachem?  In 
the  train  from  Warsaw  a  wounded  man  from  Kharkoff  praised  a 
certain  Matvei  who  dodged  behind  a  trench  parapet  and  escaped  a 
shell  which  wounded  the  Kharkoff  man  and  killed  others.  He 
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said  that  IMatvei  was  a  good  soldier,  and  he  condemned  himself  and 
the  dead  men.  He  could  not  grasp  the  notion  “  honourable  scars  ”  ; 
and  when  told  that  the  others  died  for  their  country,  he  said  : 
“If  we  had  all  ducked  we  might  each  have  killed  ten  Germans,” 

I  asked  a  soldier  whose  hand,  slightly  wounded,  was  dirtily  ban¬ 
daged,  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  field  hospital.  He  drew  the  hand 
up  his  long  sleeve,  as  soldiers  do  in  cold  weather,  and  said  he  did 
not  want  to  be  laughed  at.  He  would  not  let  comrades  know  that 
he  was  among  the  weaklings  worsted  by  the  Germans.  The  fight 
with  rifles  at  a  mile  range  or  more  was  as  much  a  test  of  fitness 
as  a  duel  with  swords.  This  notion  extends  far  beyond  battle¬ 
fields.  Lightly  wounded  men  who  expect  to  return  to  the  front 
say  nothing  of  their  wounds  in  letters.  The  village  will  reason 
pityingly  :  ‘‘Fancy  a  big  lad  like  Misha  being  fooled  by 
Germans !  ” 

With  the  prejudice  that  wounds  mean  inferiority  goes — perhaps 
as  cause  of  the  prejudice — the  belief  that  brave  men  escape.  Men 
brave  in  civil  life  make  best  soldiers ;  Providence  shows  approval 
by  sparing  them.  I  found  soldiers  running  about  Vilna  station 
with  kettles  of  hot  water,  debating  the  problem  :  “Is  the  third 
class  buffet  attendant  obliged  by  law  to  supply  boiling  water 
gratis?”  Months  before,  a  non-commissioned  officer — evidently 
a  sea-lawyer — quoted  paragraph  —  of  the  Regulations  to  prove 
the  attendant  wrong.  This  man  went  through  many  actions ;  few 
of  his  company  were  left ;  but  he  escaped.  The  Vilna  soldier  who 
told  me  this  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  brave  men ;  brave 
men  who  are  invulnerable  in  battle ;  and  brave  men  invulnerable 
in  battle  who  die  violent  deaths  outside.  I  sat  in  the  third  class 
buffet  and  learned  how  bullets  change  their  paths ;  how  kettles 
save  men  by  catching  bullets  in  their  spouts  ;  how  cigarettes  deflect 
shells.  These  are  not  superstitions,  but  false  observations  and 
generalisations  from  single  events.  Genuine  adventures  transcend 
soldiers’  inventions.  In  hospital  I  found  the  soldier  Kosorotoff 
whose  story  was  this.  At  Tannenberg  a  bullet  pierced  his  cap ; 
he  had  a  narrower  escape  during  fighting  which  followed  on  the 
East  Prussian  frontier ;  later  he  was  the  only  man  who  escaped 
from  a  surprised  patrol.  He  met  his  fate  in  country  where  there 
was  no  danger.  When  returning  to  camp  with  firewood,  he  was 
struck  by  a  sentry’s  bullet.  Another  man  went  unhurt  through 
seven  battles  and  numberless  small  affairs.  He  was  classed  as  a 
khrahretz,  a  brave  man,  who  could  not  be  hurt.  After  months  of 
battle,  he  was  given  work  with  a  Corps  staff,  far  from  the  trenches. 
During  shooting  experiments  a  falling  log,  used  as  a  target,  broke 
his  leg ;  and  the  leg  was  lost. 

Other  soldier  beliefs  conflict  with  the  notion  that  wounds  indi- 
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cate  inferiority,  and  that  brave  men  by  immunity  get  their 
reward.  Soldiers  believe  in  mathematical,  conscious  selection  by 
missiles.  I  spent  hours  with  a  trail  of  lightly  wounded  men  on 
the  road  from  Mstchonow  to  Nadarshin.  They  spoke  in  soft,  dis¬ 
agreeable  South  Eussian,  speckled  with  Eoumanian  idioms.  They 
said  that  every  ninth  man  on  the  roll  of  a  certain  battalion,  or 
company,  was  dead  or  wounded ;  all  the  ninth  men,  doomed  to 
suffer,  were  eliminated,  and  the  unit  might  escape  further  loss. 
It  would  not  certainly  escape  ;  but  the  chances  of  safety  of  all  but 
ninth  men  were  high.  I  said  :  “  Somebody  else  is  now  ninth 
man.  There  will  always  be  ninth  men  until  only  eight  are  left.” 
This  did  not  shake  their  belief ;  they  argued  the  matter ;  and 
showed  that  this  was  no  tradition  but  a  generalisation  from 
observed  facts.  They  said  that  if  a  bullet  is  not  meant  for  you 
it  will  not  strike  you  even  if  you  get  in  the  way.  “It  will  get  out 
of  the  way.”  Soldiers  from  Galicia  told  me  this  story  :  “As  we 
marched  along  the  road  the  Austrians  began  to  shell.  Before 
exploding,  a  shell  struck  the  head  of  a  man  in  the  first  rank ;  then 
rose,  sparing  the  man  behind ;  then  dipped,  killed  a  third  rank 
man ;  and  so  on.”  A  soldier  who  witnessed  this  gave  me  names. 
“The  killed  men,”  I  said,  “were  probably  taller  than  the  spared 
men.  The  shell  may  have  struck  only  the  tops  of  their  heads.” 
The  soldier  thought,  and  said  :  “That  is  true.  They  were  taller. 
But  we  saw  the  shell  rise  and  dip.  If  the  spared  men  were 
meant  to  be  killed  they  would  have  been  tall.” 

The  soldiers  are  not  afraid  of  death,  and  not,  apart  from  the 
loss  of  reputation,  afraid  of  wounds.  They  avoid  death  without 
fearing  it.  With  courage  they  mix  a  droll  solicitude  about  things 
which  timid  persons  do  not  fear.  They  dread  fresh  air.  Men 
who  have  spent  months  in  uncovered  trenches,  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  wrap  themselves  up,  to  protect  themselves.  The 
physical  attitude  resembles  the  moral  attitude  of  Tchekhoff’s  Man 
in  the  Case.  The  railway  teplushka  is  kept  heated,  and  the  door 
is  kept  closed.  The  teplushka  is  a  heatable  railway  carriage 
w'ith  seats.  The  ordinary  “eight  horses  or  forty  men”  vans 
differ  ;  they  were  given  seats  of  unplaned  planks  after  mobilisation, 
and  these  and  thick  straw  for  sleeping  on  are  all  that  differentiates 
them  from  their  “eight  horses”  state.  Troops  are  moved  in 
Siberian  emigrant  carriages,  known  from  their  small  window- 
panes.  When  the  teplushka  door  opens  at  a  station  and  lets  out 
soldiers  to  fight  the  third-class  buffet  attendant  for  hot  w’ater, 
there  is  an  alarmed  cry  “The  draught !”  and  the  door  is  closed. 
I  saw  this  during  bright  sunshine,  with  a  temperature  of  10®  E 
Cossacks  to  whom  I  remarked  that  it  was  spring,  said:  “Yes; 
that  is  why  we  shut  the  door.”  They  explained  :  “It  is  spring  in 
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the  Kuban;  the  flowers  and  the  cattle  are  in  the  open  air  .  . 
and  added  that  here  they  had  only  a  Polish  spring,  but  that  with 
the  stove  heated  and  the  door  closed,  it  recalled  a  Kuban 
spring. 

Though  not  afraid  of  death,  and  only  of  draughts,  the  soldiers 
highly  value  their  lives.  Their  way,  especially  the  way  of  reservists, 
is  that  of  solid,  serious  fathers  of  families  whose  existences  have 
moral  and  economic  value ;  who,  apart  from  the  humiliation  of 
being  bested  by  Germans,  understand  that  they  are  needed.  They 
reason  without  shame  that  it  would  be  bad  if  they  were  killed, 
because  son  Vanka  is  aged  five,  or  because  brother  Stiopka,  being 
known  in  the  village  as  Featherhead  (Bestolkovui) ,  could  not 
manage  the  farm.  Letters  express  the  wish  to  return  safely ; 
when  written  after  battle  they  show  joy  at  escape.  Soldiers  with 
families  have  no  taste  for  war  as  sport ;  they  condemn  comrades 
who  show  bravado,  or  they  ridicule  them  as  “trench  chickens.” 
Before  death,  they  show  courage,  resignation,  or  an  animal 
indifference.  This  rule  has  exceptions ;  in  details  each  man  has 
his  own  way  of  departing,  I  saw  a  badly  wounded  man  carried  on 
a  stretcher  who  shook  my  nerves  by  crying  ;  “Don’t  let  me  die !  ” 
He  was  a  solid,  responsible  man,  with  a  privy  councillor’s  features, 
and  his  piping  repetition:  “Don’t  let  me  die!”  seemed  incon¬ 
gruous,  even  absurd,  for  he  was  as  good  as  dead.  When  they 
talk  of  death  the  soldiers  reason  as  primitively  as  philosophers. 
They  have  no  notion  of  survival,  or  only  mechanical  notions  :  men 
in  the  grave  are  so  lively  that  they  prevent  grass  growing ; 
Christian  corpses  object  to  corpses  of  Jews;  and  so  on.  I  sat  in 
February  above  the  terraced  trenches  on  Tarnobrzegi  hill  and 
listened  to  wounded  men.  There  was  a  cross  with  the  uncompre¬ 
hended  words  :  Im  Kriege  Feind;  in  Tod  vereint.  The  Austrians 
put  this  over  all  common  graves.  The  soldiers  knew  that  here 
friends  and  foes  were  buried  together ;  they  asked  whether  the 
Austrians  were  Catholics  or  Uniates ;  and  whether  their  corpses 
edged  away  the  Orthodox  dead.  The  soldier  who  raised  the 
problem  said  they  did.  “There  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t 
move.  The  ground  is  soft  with  snow-water.”  Another  soldier 
said  : — 

“A  man  can  live  anywhere.  He  breathes  in  the  air,  and  swims 
in  the  water.  .  .  .” 

“And  in  the  fire,  wiseacre?” 

“If  he  gets  into  the  fire,  he  can  get  out.” 

The  soldier  addressed  as  wiseacre  bitterly  referred  to  his  wound  ; 
he  had  lost  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  asked  :  “  What 
sort  of  a  w^orkman  shall  I  make  ?  ”  This  was  more  painful  than 
the  “Don’t  let  me  die!”  It  confirmed  my  conclusion  that  not 
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dread  of  death  but  a  fair  valuation  of  themselves  as  husbands  and 
workers  makes  men  careful  of  their  skins. 

With  the  exception  of  Cossacks,  soldiers  are  not  enthusiasts  for 
war.  They  cannot  understand  war  for  war’s  sake.  Their  minds 
are  full  of  domestic  thoughts,  and  there  is  no  room  for  romance. 
This  view  of  war  does  not  make  them  bad  soldiers.  I  hear  little 
of  shirkers,  deserters,  men  who  readily  surrender.  There  are 
soldiers  called  “self-shooters”  (samostrielki) .  From  the  German 
Carpathian  army  w'as  captured  a  man  with  a  wounded  forearm, 
who  said  he  was  a  “self-shooter”  condemned  to  be  shot,  saved  by 
a  Russian  raid.  He  shot  at  his  arm  because  of  despair.  This 
may  have  been  a  lie  told  to  curry  favour  with  captors.  Prisoners 
have  this  weakness ;  that  accounts  for  false  estimates  of  the 
enemy’s  condition  made  on  the  authority  of  prisoners.  In  a 
Russian  soldier’s  letter  I  read  of  a  “self-shooter”  who  during  a 
trench  fight  held  his  hand  before  an  Austrian  rifle  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  bullet.  The  explosion  took  off  his  hand.  In  Cossacks 
lives  the  tradition  of  war  as  permanent  trade  and  amusement. 
Cossacks  are  disappointed  if  they  see  no  fighting.  Some  com¬ 
plained  that  in  the  later,  static  campaign,  cavalry  was  little  used 
and  Cossacks  less.  In  a  camp  east  of  Warsaw,  outside  the  war 
sphere,  I  found  general  lamentation.  Cossacks  had  been  near 
Mlava  in  North  Poland,  and  they  expected  to  get  to  East  Prussia. 
Then  came  the  Winter  Battle  of  the  Masurian  Lakes,  and  the 
disappearance  from  Prussia  of  the  army  of  Baron  v.  Sievers. 
After  changes  of  place,  the  Cossacks  found  themselves  far  from 
the  war  with  no  chance  of  getting  near.  They  came  from  the 
Don  with  the  tradition  of  war  as  a  thing  of  charges,  raids,  and 
booty.  They  resented  inaction.  A  Cossack  was  told  that  the 
Germans  were  beaten,  and  that  the  Cossacks  were  not  wanted 
on  German  soil.  “It  is  time  for  the  Germans  to  have  a  success; 
even  a  brief  success.”  “Why?”  “They  would  then  come  far 
into  Russia,  and  there  would  be  real  fighting.  Fighting  for  us.” 
I  saw  some  disillusioned  Turcoman  horsemen,  ugly  men  in  shaggy 
headgear  and  brilliant  coats,  who  spoke  no  Russian,  but  grumbled 
in  their  own  tongue  at  the  inadequacy  of  war.  The  Turcomans 
brought  to  Moscow  elderly  male  chaperons,  delegated  by  the  clan 
to  see  that  the  young  men  behaved,  spent  money  sparingly,  and 
withstood  the  Christian  seduction,  drink.  Before  they  reached 
Moscow  drink  had  vanished.  Polish  soldiers,  in  spite  of  their 
feeling  against  fighting  brother  Poles,  seem  more  militant  than 
the  inert  Black  Earth  moujiks.  The  race  mixture  makes  generali¬ 
sation  dangerous.  There  are  many  soldiers  who  know  little 
Russian  except  tak  totchno,  the  military  expression  of  assent; 
“W’e  are  delighted  to  do  our  best!”  {radi  staratsa),  and  a  few 
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such — all  expressing  the  Eussian  homely,  fraternal  spirit.  You 
learn  with  surprise  that  these  are  not  spontaneous,  being  strictly 
regulated  by  the  Internal  Service  Statute. 

Of  strategy,  tactics,  the  aims  of  particular  operations,  the  soldiers 
understand  little.  Their  instinct  of  orientation  is  weak.  Clearest 
is  the  static  notion  of  holding  trenches  and  mowing  attackers 
down.  Soldiers  never  talk  of  marching  on  Berlin  or  Budapest. 
If  only  they  repel  attacks,  it  is  the  same  whether  they  face 
east  or  west ;  they  fight  as  well  in  retreat  as  in  advance  ;  they  keep 
their  heads  when  surrounded,  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  visible  only 
from  one  side.  In  big  battles  that  is  always  so.  The  soldier 
likes  to  have  an  immediate,  tangible  objective.  He  understands 
holding  the  Bzura  lines  because  they  defend  Warsaw ;  and  he 
understood  assaulting  Przemysl.  Apart  from  this  his  ideas  of  war 
are  no  higher  than,  and  very  similar  to,  the  ideas  of  Cabinet 
IMinisters.  He  believes  that  war  is  not  a  thing  of  preparation, 
serious  planning,  and  applied  genius ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
happy  accidents,  brilliant  impromptus,  and  thaumaturgic  inter¬ 
ventions.  I  met  ignorant  soldiers  who  told  me  of  Uhlans  put 
to  flight  by  boys  waving  handkerchiefs ;  of  Germans  so  nervous 
that  they  turned  tail  when  rooks  cawed ;  and  similar  tales,  such 
as  I  read  last  August  in  London  newspapers.  The  community  of 
human  wisdom  transcends  distance.  I  heard  soldiers  from  Kherson 
singing  a  pleasant  song,  “The  Beggar’s  Kopeck.”  The  beggar’s 
kopeck  is  an  enemy’s  sLell  which  fails  to  explode ;  like  a  hot  coin 
uncharitably  thrown  to  a  beggar  it  is  best  let  lie.  Having  fired 
away  all  Eussian  shells,  a  brave  artillerist  loaded  his  gun  with  a 
beggar’s  kopeck,  and  fired  it  so  well  that  hundreds  were  slain. 
I  told  a  singer  that  the  German  shell  wouldn’t  fit  the  Eussian 
gun.  He  answered  like  lightning:  “Perhaps  it  was  a  captured 
German  gun.”  Plain  soldiers  are  resourceful.  In  a  Bielostock 
hospital  is  a  man  from  the  Bzura  w'ho  entrenched  himself  in 
water.  When  officers  were  killed,  he  took  command  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  company.  The  trench,  enfiladed,  could  not  be  held ; 
frost  and  bullets  made  it  impossible  to  dig  a  new  trench  ;  and  there 
was  no  order  to  retire.  The  soldier  ordered  his  thirty  men  into 
the  river;  there  up  to  the  neck  they  stood,  in  part  sheltered  by 
ice,  and  shot  their  last  cartridges.  I  asked  the  soldier  where  he 
got  the  notion.  He  said  that  as  a  small  boy  he  was  persecuted 
and  stoned ;  when  things  were  unbearable  he  sought  sanctuary  in 
a  Bielostock  pond,  and  as  the  stones  came  along  he  ducked  his 
head. 

For  victory  the  soldiers  find  far-fetched  explanations.  They 
take  no  pride  in  the  skill  and  courage  with  which  they  have  won, 
and  they  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  they  have  won  by  chance. 
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or  magic  intervention.  The  story  that  General  Schwartz’s  horse 
saved  Ivangorod  has  gone  round  the  Army;  defenders  of  the 
fortress  are  prouder  of  the  general’s  horse  than  of  his  skill ;  and 
jealous  soldiers  in  other  armies  adapt  the  legend  to  their  own 
victories.  General  Schwartz  was  in  command  during  the  attack 
by  Austrians  and  Germans  in  October.  His  soldiers  were  in 
expectant  mood,  for  they,  like  soldiers  elsewhere,  had  seen  on  a 
white  horse  the  ghost  of  Skobeleff.  Schwartz  had  a  white  horse 
which,  for  war  use,  in  Eussian  way,  was  colomed  green.  Ivan¬ 
gorod ’s  colouring  matter  was  weak.  The  rest  of  the  story  I  tell 
as  a  soldier  told  :  “The  general  was  on  the  Gnewostcheff  front. 

It  rained  and  blew.  The  general  rode  a  long  way,  six  versts  at 
least,  in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  rain  washed  white  the  windward 
side  of  the  horse,  while  the  leeward  side  stayed  green.  The 
general  rode  to  a  critical  point.  ‘  Ours  ’  (so  soldiers  express 
‘  our  men  ’)  were  in  trouble.  Why?  Because  they  were  sinners. 
The  general  was  sad  to  see  his  soldiers  wavering.  A  shell  burst 
and  the  horse  shied.  The  soldiers  at  first  saw  the  green  side 
and  then  the  white  side.  The  soldiers  were  sure  that  this  was  the 
general  (Skobeleff),  and  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish  dyeing 
his  white  horse.  They  cheered  ;  they  charged  ;  and  the  Swabians 
ran  away.’’  Another  soldier  told  me  this  story  as  a  miracle ;  he 
had  never  heard  of  Skobeleff.  An  officer  from  Ivangorod  says 
that  Schwartz  had  no  dyed  horse ;  his  second  in  command  had  a 
horse  dyed  darker  on  one  side  than  another.  At  the  time  of  the 
action  the  horse  was  in  the  stable. 

The  mystical  view  of  war ;  the  view  that  rational  thinking  and 
consequent  action  are  vain  against  accidents  and  interventions 
is  pushed  to  extremes.  Soldiers  are  not  satisfied  with  passively 
denying  preparation,  generalship,  courage.  They  reject  these  as 
pretentious  intrusions,  and  rejoice  in  telling  how  they  are  foiled 
by  the  opposite  virtues.  This  expresses  peasant  Nihilism ;  the 
peasant  prejudice  that  worldly  brains,  education,  wealth,  are 
feeble  things  against  the  certain,  but  undefined,  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  Christian  arcana  by  which  all  great  things  are  done.  The 
little  child  shall  lead,  and  the  meek  shall  inherit.  Scholarly 
generals  with  maps,  calculations,  and  eternally  wrinkled  brows 
are  viewed  with  distrust.  “German”  impositions!  Primitive, 
Eed-Indian  stratagems,  or  purely  uncomprehending  folly,  daily 
outwdt  deep-laid  schemes,  and  give  brain-pride  a  fall.  There  are 
divine  fools  whose  nursery  cunning  baffles  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg.  In  a  Warsaw  hospital  a  cavalryman  told  me  with 
circumstance  and  pretence  to  accuracy,  how  such  a  Feodor  Durak 
(Feodor  the  Fool)  won  victory.  The  Fool’s  brain  was  a  strategic 
terra  rasa ;  upon  it  it  was  easier  for  Heaven  to  write  genial  things 
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than  on  brains  laden  with  the  stratified  stupidities  of  staff 
academies.  “The  Fool  starts  unspoiled.”  “The  Fool  summoned 
the  captured  general ;  and  lectured  him  on  the  folly  of  trying  to 
thwart  God  with  maps  and  bent  pins  stuck  into  them.  Maps 
were  useless ;  but  the  pins  might  be  sent  home  to  the  generalsha 
(the  general’s  wife).”  Another  Fool,  a  certain  Michail  Bogatoff, 
fooled  other  Germans.  Michail  was  such  a  fool  that  he  lost  his 
way.  Fearing  capture,  he  changed  into  peasant  clothes.  That 
did  not  prevent  capture.  He  was  brought  before  the  enemy’s 
commander : — 

“The  general  was  a  big  man,  covered  with  stars,  like  a  Frenchman,  like 
a  sort  of  Napoleon.  He  showed  Misha  the  plans,  and  asked  him  to  show 
the  road  through  the  marsh.  Misha  showed.  The  general  called  him  a 
blockhead.  ‘  The  road  could  not  be  there.’  ‘It  is,’  said  Misha.  ‘  All  know 
it.  I  helped  to  make  it.  There  was  another  road,  but  it’s  destroyed.’ 

“  Misha  guided  the  Germans  along  the  false  track ;  and  they  fell  into  the 
marsh.  ‘Ours  ’  opened  fire.  ‘  What’s  that?  ’  asked  the  general.  ‘  It’s  my 
men  breaking  stones  for  the  road,’  said  Misha.  The  Germans  went  on; 
their  whole  army  fell  into  the  marsh,  and  all  were  killed.  The  Tsar  gave 
Misha  the  general’s  decorations;  and  now  it  is  Misha  himself  who  shines  like  a 
Frenchman,  like  a  sort  of  Napoleon.” 

For  the  enemy’s  successes,  as  for  their  own,  the  soldiers  seek 
unreasonable  reasons.  Providence  is  excluded  ;  the  enemy’s  Fool 
cannot  be  divine ;  so  the  reasons  are  earthy.  The  Germans  were 
drunk ;  the  Germans  were  mad.  Widespread  is  the  belief  that 
the  Germans  fight  best  when  drunk  or  drugged.  I  have  heard  it 
from  officers.  Some  soldiers  ascribe  clever  German  plans  to 
devils ;  and  this  strengthens  the  faith  that  not  cleverness  but 
Christian  folly  is  needed  for  victory.  Some  say  that  the  enemy 
has  grown  more  successful  with  time,  because  exhaustion  has 
driven  him  mad ;  and  madness,  though  of  lower  military  value 
than  fooling,  has  merits  of  a  kind.  This  talk  of  madness  led  me 
to  enquire  into  stories  of  mental  troubles  caused  by  privations, 
fear,  and  other  war  emotions.  Soldiers  told  me  wonderful  tales. 
What  doctors  say  convinces  me  that  the  tales  are  untrue.  War¬ 
madness  is  about  as  common  as  peace-madness.  Exhaustion, 
anger,  and  fear  seldom  cause  madness ;  traumatic  insanity  is  a 
civilian  luxury  fostered  by  accident  insurance.  On  the  Alexander 
Bridge  at  Warsaw  I  saw  a  prisoner  suddenly  become  violent. 
He  was  taken  off  in  a  cab.  I  heard  of  a  soldier  sent  mad  through 
tedium ;  war  disappointed  his  imagination,  fed  on  war-romances ; 
and  I  heard  of  another  whose  hatred  of  Germans,  or  love  of 
them,  cost  him  reason  and  life.  This  was  a  Pole.  His  detesta¬ 
tion  of  Germans  was  great.  Many  prisoners  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  Germans  at  close  range  proved  less  hateful  than  he 
expected ;  he  took  interest  in  them ;  rendered  them  services ;  got 
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to  like  them  so  much  that  he  gave  them  pet  names.  His  com¬ 
rades  chaffed  him,  and  called  him  German  names.  He  went 
out  of  his  mind ;  put  on  a  German  helmet,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
camp.  A  sentry  mistook  him  for  an  escaping  prisoner,  and  shot 
him  dead. 

The  interests  of  soldiers  outside  food,  draughts,  and  bodily 
matters,  are  moral  problems,  religion,  and  land.  Religion  and 
morals  have  little  to  do  with  one  another.  Morals  are  conduct 
among  men,  and  religion  is  heaven’s  concern.  The  soldiers  have 
not  a  stern  moral  standard — not  even  for  others.  They  do  not 
condemn  as  hypocrites  men  who  steal  and  drink,  merely  because 
these  men  pray  and  go  to  church.  A  great  part  of  morals  is 
deportment.  The  soldiers  are  decorous  and  decent ;  they  greet 
one  another  politely,  and  they  are  never  familiar.  They  are 
serious.  In  a  train  from  Nowo-Alexandrija  to  Warsaw,  I  heard 
them  gravely  praising  the  virtues  of  solidity  and  gravity.  Stepen- 
nost!  A  non-commissioned  officer  told  how  two  men  who 
streaked  their  cheeks  with  ochre  were  killed.  They  were  killed 
because  they  lacked  gravity.  He  said  that  gravity  is  passing  out 
of  the  world.  In  old  days  people  were  grave.  They  wnre  long 
coats  and  talked  seriously  in  low  voices ;  but  now  men  have  taken 
to  wearing  short  jackets ;  even  gentlemen  wear  short  jackets,  and 
there  is  no  dignity  left  in  them.  “When  we  take  off  our  over¬ 
coats  what  are  we?  Spiders.  Short  jackets  are  the  cause  of  the 
war.”  He  condemned  the  clothes  of  Russia’s  Allies,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  Germans  because  they  flooded  Russia  with  “  German 
clothing.”  Niemetskoe  platye!  Forty  soldiers  heard  this;  one 
only  objected.  “People,”  he  said,  “can  be  serious  in  short  coats. 
Only  priests  need  long  coats.” 

The  soldiers  are  musicians  without  war  music.  Their  songs  are 
“Down  by  Mother,  Mother  Volga,”  Nekrasoff’s  “Pedlar’s  Song,” 
and  other  homesick  or  lovesick  classics.  They  do  not  sing  war 
songs.  There  is  a  new  song  about  the  Vistula  which  recalls 
“Tipperary,”  its  point  being  the  remoteness  of  the  Vistula  from 
home ;  there  are  other  new  songs  about  “red  girls,”  “black  eyes,” 
and  village  Lovelaces — “accursed  curly  Vankas” — who  ruin 
homes.  The  song  of  “accursed  curly  Vanka”  ends  with  the 
betrayed  husband  jumping  down  a  well.  I  heard  artillerists  under 
shell  fire  singing  the  last  quatrain  which  describes  how  Vanka’s 
female  victim  covered  in  the  well  to  prevent  the  male  victim’s 
wraith  disturbing  her  rest.  The  soldiers  love  concertinas,  and 
play  in  the  trenches.  The  Germans  hear  the  music,  and  to  their 

I  foe’s  accompaniment  of  the  Volga  chanty,  made  popular  by  M. 

I  Andreyeff,  they  sing  martially  “Die  Zwei  Kameraden,”  and  other 

1  songs  of  war. 
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A  soldier  asked  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  known  to  me  for  a  con¬ 
certina.  “Bend  a  loud  one,  so  that  the  Swabians  may  hear  it.” 
He  was  in  a  Biala  trench,  sixty  yards  from  the  Austrian  lines. 
The  request  was  made  in  charity,  not  in  irony.  The  soldiers  are 
charitable.  They  are  not  saints ;  but  their  sin  is  not  vindictive¬ 
ness.  They  reason  that  if  others  are  bad,  they  are  bad  because 
they  were  born  so,  because  someone  made  them  bad,  because 
external  compulsion  moulded  to  badness  the  plastic  will ;  they 
reason  that  if  others  are  good  they  had  better  not  be  proud  as 
they  will  probably  be  bad  to-morrow.  This  spirit  excludes 
hatred,  and  rebukes  the  spirit  in  which  politicians  far  from  life 
and  from  policy  imagine  Europe  will  be  remade.  The  worst 
things  I  have  heard  said  by  soldiers  are  above  the  worst  things 
said  by  politicians ;  and  in  the  best  things  said  by  soldiers  who 
hardly  read  is  more  truth,  not  to  say  poetry,  than  all  politicians 
have  said  since  war  began.  A  soldier  in  Warsaw  told  me  that  the 
war  might  end  in  a  month.  I  asked  :  how?  I  expected  a  news¬ 
paper  tale  that  the  Eussians  would  be  in  Berlin,  or  the  enen^ 
in  Moscow.  The  soldier  said  he  believed  the  Germans  were  going 
to  repent.  The  Germans,  he  said,  are  great  sinners ;  but  suppose 
that  suddenly  they  lay  down  their  arms  and  ask  for  forgiveness. 
Queerer  things  happen.  I  asked  the  soldier  what  put  that  in  his 
head.  At  first  he  laughed  mysteriously  and  cunningly,  as  much  as 
to  say  :  “That  is  beyond  your  understanding  ”  ;  then  he  explained. 
He  said  that  two  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  ;  they  were  young 
men;  and  both  were  crying.  Why  were  they  crying?  No  one 
olf ended  them,  and  when  someone  gave  them  tobacco  they  cried 
more.  They  cried  because  they  were  sorry.  Who  knows  w'hat 
is  in  any  man’s  heart?  He  refused  to  pursue  his  idea.  At  first  I 
laughed.  A  vision  of  five  million  Germans  laying  down  their 
rifles  and  taking  up  their  handkerchiefs  struck  me  as  caricature 
matter.  But  later  this  hope  seemed  no  more  unlikely  of  realisa¬ 
tion  than  the  adumbrations  of  the  end  of  the  war  which  politicians 
daily  serve  up  to  credulous  people. 


Egbert  Crozter  Long. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  WAR. 


When  the  horrors  of  the  present  struggle  come  to  be  reviewed 
by  posterity,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  persons  of  British 
blood  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell 
and  the  release  of  the  fiendish  spirit  of  German  militarism  to 
prey  upon  humanity.  It  will  be  recalled  that  though  we  had  a 
supreme  Navy,  we  were  an  unarmed  people — that  we  were  the 
only  Power  in  Europe  which  did  not  possess  a  large  Army. 

As  an  act  of  deliberate  policy,  pursued  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  not  because  we  were  decadent,  or  apathetic  to  the 
future  of  British  ideals,  we  were  unprepared  to  take  any  part 
in  a  great  war  on  the  Continent.  We  were  so  unprepared  that 
all  the  world  could  judge  our  future  acts  by  our  past  policy. 
Our  military  resources  were  merely  such  as  were  required  for  the 
defence  of  India  and  our  oversea  possessions.  Our  unprepared¬ 
ness  for  a  vast  Continental  campaign  will  be  our  glory  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  history  and  not  our  shame.  It  will  prove  that  our 
conduct  was  without  blame,  that  we  had  made  no  offensive 
engagements  calculated  to  draw  us  into  war  on  the  Continent,  that 
we  had  made  no  military  plans  as  a  consequence  of  any  such 
engagements ;  in  short,  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe — great 
or  small — we  were  the  only  one  which  had  not  the  force  with 
which  to  wage  war  against  any  one  of  the  great  land  Powers  with 
their  vast  conscript  armies,  even  if  we  had  had  the  will. 

Recent  political  events  must  not  lead  to  any  impression — either 
in  this  country  or  abroad — that  there  has  been  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Empire,  or  that  we  have  not  realised  the  gravity  of 
the  movement  of  events.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  Cabinet  diffi¬ 
culties,  for  which  the  nation  was  not  responsible,  caused  our 
Allies  to  conclude  that  hitherto  we  had  not  been  serious  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  or  had  mismanaged  affairs  to  their  injury. 
We  have  given  our  best ;  we  have  made  more  considerable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  in  our  power  to  contribute. 

The  miracle  of  the  war,  indeed,  consists  in  our  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  the  greatest  military  struggle  in  history.  “I  cannot 
endure,”  Lord  Rosebery  recently  remarked  in  an  address  to  the 
London  University,  “the  talk  of  those  armchair  politicians  who 
discourse  about  the  apathy  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  the  war. 

.  .  .  Let  those  who  feel  apathy  stand  forth ;  but  I  for  myself 
see  signs  of  none  in  my  country.”  In  the  short  period  of  nine 
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months,  without  recourse  to  compulsory  measures,  the  British 
people  raised  the  great  armies  which  the  new  situation  demanded, 
equipped  them,  trained  them,  and  provided  them — after  some 
delay — with  ammunition  and  stores.  We  emerged  in  this  short 
space  of  time  as  one  of  the  great  military  nations  of  the  world — we, 
an  unarmed  people,  who,  constitutionally,  are  not  supposed  to 
possess  even  the  semblance  of  a  standing  Army.^  The  warTiaving 
opened  on  August  4th,  we  have  now  over  700,000  of  the  best  troops 
in  the  world  confronting  the  common  enemy  of  the  human  race — 
twice  as  many  men  as  we  threw  into  South  Africa  during  the  pro¬ 
tracted  war  against  the  Boer  Eepublics,  which  stretched  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  Behind  the  armies  actively  engaged,  are 
more  than  two  million  other  men  in  course  of  training,  represent¬ 
ing  not  merely  the  finest  elements  in  the  manhood  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  the  ideals  of  freedom  for  which  we  have  fought  in  the 
past,  and  for  which  we  are  fighting  to-day  with  the  complete  assur¬ 
ance  of  victory,  and  the  complete  assurance  also  that  we  can  never 
obtain  in  territory  or  money  compensation  for  all  we  are  doing 
or  reparation  for  all  we  are  suffering. 

The  miracle  of  the  war  consists  of  this  uprising  of  the  British 
race  ;  no  law  hafi  to  be  passed  or  lash  applied  to  fill  the  ranks  ;  the 
cause  of  the  combat  having  been  stated,  men  in  thousands  rallied 
to  the  standard  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  hazard  their  all.  The 
whole  Empire  proceeded  to  take  up  arms.  The  Mother  Country, 
holding  in  trust  the  destinies  of  the  race,  did  not  call  to  the 
Dominions  for  assistance ;  several  days  before  the  die  had  been 
cast — before  the  Cabinet  in  London  had  reaehed  the  conviction 
that  war  was  inevitable,  whatever  the  sacrifice  in  blood  and 
treasure  which  it  involved — the  self-governing  Dominions 
hastened  with  both  hands  to  offer  their  support.  The  issue  still 
hung  in  the  balance  when  one  oversea  Government  after  another 
— New  Zealand  on  July  31st,  Canada  on  August  1st,  Australia 
on  August  3rd,  and  South  Africa  on  the  morning  of  August  4th — 
cabled  that  if  war  there  must  be — and  they  revealed  no  doubt  on 
the  matter — the  oversea  Empire  would  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
Mother  Country. 

That  is  a  sequence  of  events  the  significance  of  which  has  been 
somewhat  lost.  It  was  not  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  which  we  are  told,  kept  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
whole  country  in  ignorance  of  the  trend  of  British  foreign  policy ; 
it  was  not  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  zareba-ed,  as  has 
been  alleged,  by  the  great  armament  firms,  but  the  Dominions, 
the  great,  free  and  untrammelled  democracies  overseas,  which  first 

(1)  Every  year  a  special  Act  is  passed  by  Parliament  continuing  the  existence 
of  the  British  Army,  small  as  it  has  always  been. 
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realised  that  we  could  not  stand  by,  with  folded  hands,  and 
allow  Germany  to  subjugate  Europe.  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
did  not  pick  up  the  gage  which  Germany  had  insolently  thrown 
down  until  King  Albert’s  frontier  had  already  been  crossed  and 
the  tragedy  of  this  little  prosperous  State  had  begun  in  blood 
and  tears ;  but,  with  an  intuition  which  does  credit  to  their 
political  perceptions,  the  Dominions  had  already  realised  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  freedom  of  humanity  Germany  had  to  be  fought 
and  vanquished.  When  the  crisis  came  the  British  people 
throughout  the  world  joined  hearts  and  hands  and  resolved  to  fight 
the  common  enemy. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  of  thought  on  this  matter.  First,  in 
the  years  of  peace  the  British  people  throughout  the  world  did 
not  believe  war  to  be  inevitable,  struggled  to  avoid  it,  and  were, 
so  far  as  their  military  establishment  was  concerned,  unprepared 
for  it.  Secondly,  when  Germany’s  designs  were  revealed  and 
war  became  inevitable,  the  whole  Empire  drew  together  and 
prepared  to  take  its  part  in  rooting  out  the  military  spirit  which 
threatened  to  submerge  civilisation. 

The  miracle  of  the  war  is  to  be  discovered  not  in  operations 
at  sea  or  on  land,  but  in  the  success  with  which  the  man¬ 
hood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  overseas 
was  mobilised,  with  the  result  that  after  nine  months  of 
hostilities  a  British  Army  existed  approaching  in  strength  three 
million  officers  and  men,  and  representative  of  the  best  brain 
and  muscle  of  the  British  race.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  Regular 
Army  of  only  168,500  men,  and  that,  by  the  subsequent  spring, 
we  were — or  had  been — prosecuting  military  operations  in  eight 
distinct  theatres  on  land — apart  from  the  operations  by  sea 
— it  must  be  admitted  that,  far  from  having  any  cause  for  shame 
and  disappointment,  the  j>eople  of  the  British  Isles  and  their 
kith  and  kin  overseas  have  ample  ground  for  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
gratulation  at  the  demonstration  which  has  been  made  of  the 
virility  of  the  race. 

Armageddon  occurred  in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the 
British  people  that  the  Germans,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  sea 
power  on  military  and  political  and  economic  history,  were  justified 
in  believing  that,  in  a  military  sense,  the  United  Kingdom  was  of 
little  or  no  importance.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  a  “sort”  of 
civil  war  when  we  w^ere  called  upon  to  fight  a  European  nation 
most  closely  allied  to  us  by  blood,  by  intellectual  sympathies,  by 
commercial  interests,  and  by  immigration.  During  the  early 
Victorian  period,  when  Germany  was  weak  and  was  striving  to 
consolidate  her  influence  and  increase  her  strength,  the  British 
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people,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  became  sponsors  for  the  country 
which  had  so  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  and  was 
endeavouring  in  face  of  many  obstacles  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation.  We  are  familiar  with  the  attachment — the  very 
natural  attachment — which  Queen  Victoria  always  showed  in  her 
public  and  private  acts  towards  Germany. 

For  many  years  Englishmen  regarded  Germany  as  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government.  Later  on,  they  stood 
by  when  Germany  filched  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark, 
when  Austria  was  brought  to  heel,  when  France  was  crushed. 
Whether  the  Anglo-German  association  was  popular  with  the 
general  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  doubted,  but 
at  any  rate,  socially  and  commercially,  the  two  people  drew 
inevitably  closer  together.  The  position  and  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  attracted  an  increasing  number  of  Germans  to  our 
shores,  and  down  to  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Wilhelm  II. 
the  policies  of  the  two  countries  seemed  to  run  smoothly  more  or 
less  on  parallel  lines.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  particular,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  Germany  by  every  means  in  his  power,  expressed  his 
•  sympathy  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  encouraged  German  expansion 
in  Africa,  ceded  Heligoland,  and  in  every  way  tried  to  conciliate 
the  Germans.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  less  anxious  to  live  at 
peace  with  Germany. 

Our  standpoint  towards  the  German  people  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  a  couple  of  years  before  the  opening  of  the  war.^ 

“The  German  nation  has  never  been  our  enemy.  In  the  long  series  of 
wars  in  which  Britain  was  involved  between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the 
peace  of  1815,  we  always  had  German  States  as  our  allies,  and  few  have 
been  the  Continental  battles  where  English  soldiers  have  fought  in  which  no 
German  soldier  was  fighting  in  the  same  cause. 

“Nor  are  Englishmen  immindful  of  their  share  in  the  great  debt  which 
all  the  world  owes  to  German  genius  and  German  learning.  For  some  two 
hundred  years  Germany  has  been  as  clearly  first  in  the  art  of  music  as 
ever  Italy  was  in  the  art  of  painting.  She  has  been  the  great  pioneer  in 
modern  classical  philology,  in  modern  criticism,  in  modern  historical  research, 
in  the  science  of  language,  in  the  comparative  study  of  religions.  Indeed, 
she  has  been  much  more  than  a  pioneer.  She  has  not  only  shown  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  but  she  has  willingly  taken  upon  herself  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  labour  involved  in  doing  it,  and  has  harvested,  as  was 
just,  by  far  the  largest  share  of  successful  achievement. 

“In  the  domain  of  natural  sciences  the  story  is  indeed  less  one-sided. 
We  in  Britain  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  roll  of  great  men  who  have 
contributed  to  the  scientific  developments  which  have  made  the  last  hundred 
years  illustrious.  But  how  admirable,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  has 
been  the  German  work  in  these  departments  I  How  perfect  is  their  organisa¬ 
tion  for  research!  9ow  fruitful  in  discovery! 


(1)  England  and  Germany  (Williams  &  Norgate,  1912). 
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“Ajid  what  shall  I  say  of  German  philosoptiy?  It  was  of  this  in  particular 
that  you  desired  me  to  speak,  but  in  truth  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  any. 
thing  but  what  is  known  and  acknowledged  throughout  all  countries.  Though 
my  small  philosophic  bark  attempts  its  explorations  in  shallower  waters, 

I  admire  the  mighty  stream  of  European  speculation,  fiowing  since  Leibnitz 
mainly  in  German  channels,  which  has  done  so  much  to  supply  the  world 
with  a  spiritual  philosophy.  At  this  moment,  as  I  suppose,  four  out  of 
every  five  occupants  of  philosophic  chairs  in  countries  speaking  the  language 
of  Locke,  of  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume,  draw  from  German  sources  both  the 
substance  of  their  teaching  and  its  inspiration.  This  surely  is  a  great  thing 
to  say,  for  though  philosophers  be  few  in  both  nations,  we  must  surely 
hope  that  their  importance  is  not  measured  simply  by  their  numbers. 

“If,  therefore,  recent  years  have  produced  a  change  in  the  way  in  which 
ordinary  Englishmen  judge  of  German  policy,  it  is  due  to  no  national  pre¬ 
judice,  to  no  under-estimdle  of  German  worth,  to  no  want  of  gratitude  for 
German  services  in  the  cause  of  imiversal  culture.” 

These  words  represented  the  point  of  view  of  educated  English¬ 
men  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  There  were  others  of  less  balanced 
mind  than  Mr.  Balfour  whose  admiration  for  German  "kultur” 
knew  no  bounds.  For  many  years  a  large  section  of  the  British 
public  bowed  the  knee  to  everything  German — German  literature, 
music,  and  science ;  German  education,  commercial  methods,  and 
militarism.  They  forced  the  German  people  to  regard  us  as  a 
decadent  race  unfitted  to  control  a  world-wide  Empire  because  we 
did  not  become  Germanised.  German  professors  and  publicists 
drew  inspiration  for  their  words  of  depreciation  of  everything 
British  from  British  sources.  They  claimed  that  the  German 
population  in  this  country  constituted  the  advance  guard  of  the 
nation  of  supermen,  and  that  Germans  were  the  heirs  to  the 
British  Empire — “a  good  shove  and  the  ill-joined  mosaic  falls  in 
ruins  ” — to  be  reorganised  by  the  Teutons. 

In  every  walk  of  life  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  was 
largely  representdfi  when  war  broke  out,  and  this  consideration 
added  in  no  small  measure  to  our  initial  embarrassments. 
Germans  were  everywhere — in  finance,  commerce,  science ; 
millions  of  Germans — naturalised  or  unnaturalised — were  in 
our  midst — sharers  of  our  secrets  and  in  control  of  not  a  few 
of  the  springs  of  action  of  the  British  people.  With  dramatic 
suddenness  the  nation,  which  was  the  proteg^  State  of  yester¬ 
day  and  later  the  leader  in  civilisation,  had  to  be  confronted 
as  an  enemy  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  intimate  links  which 
had  been  forged  in  the  course  of  many  years  between  the  two 
peoples.  An  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  British  manhood  to  crush 
this  race  of  men,  who  had  been  convinced  by  flattery  that 
they  were  supermen,  that  all  other  peoples  were  destined  to 
become  their  slaves,  and  that  no  laws  of  God  or  man  must — or 
could — arrest  the  Teutonic  movement  for  the  domination  of 
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Europe  and  the  world.  It  was  in  face  of  this  historic  past  that 
arms  had  to  be  taken  up  when  Belgium  was  violated.^  Germany 
suddenly  realised  that  Britain  barred  her  path,  and  her  envy  of 
us  turned  to  hatred,  and  that  hatred  found  expression  in  callous 
cruelties  and  barbarities,  to  which  the  history  of  three  centuries 
holds  no  parallel.  Germany — the  whole  nation  of  Germans — 
became  mad,  lost  all  sense  of  decency  and  humanity. 

It  has  been  urged  that  in  a  military  sense  we  were  unprepared 
for  the  task  which  confronted  us.  The  statement  is  true ;  any 
other  state  of  things  would  have  constituted  our  condemnation. 
We  were  a  people  which  gloried  in  the  boast  that  we  were  un¬ 
tainted  by  militarism ;  Germany  revealed  herself  as  a  nation 
which  had  sold  its  soul  to  militarism. 

Under  no  Government  had  it  ever  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  maintain  an  army  adequate  in  numbers  to  wage 
a  Continental  war.  Between  the  Peninsular  War  and  the 
opening  of  the  great  struggle  into  which  Germany  and  Austria 
forced  us  last  summer,  no  British  troops  had  been  employed 
in  any  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  Crimea,  when  “we  put  our  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.”  ^  This  abstention  from  military  interference  on  the 
Continent  and  consequent  limitation  of  our  military  forces  were 
no  accidents ;  the  policy  was  the  result  of  careful  consideration, 
on  a  succession  of  occasions,  of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by 
this  country,  encompassed  by  the  seas. 

During  the  interval  of  one  hundred  years  or  so  between  the 
Peninsular  War  and  the  revelation  of  the  Teutonic  ambition, 
a  radical  change  had  occurred  in  the  military  organisations  of 
every  State  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Himalayas.  In  place  of  voluntary  service 
each  country,  in  turn,  had  adopted  some  system  of  conscription. 
This  development  arose  originally  not  from  any  aggressive  inten¬ 
tion  but  from  a  general  desire  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
respective  land  frontiers.  The  various  forms  and  degrees  of  com¬ 
pulsion  adopted  by  Continental  States  were  one  and  all  rejected 
by  the  British  people  during  the  years  when  the  evolution  was 
taking  place  on  the  Continent.  No  single  responsible  party  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ever  favoured  any  form  of  compulsion. 
Disraeli  opposed  a  compulsory  system  as  firmly  as  Gladstone. 
Nor  is  this  all.  No  responsible  political  party  ever  proposed 

(1)  “Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and  necessity  knows  no  law. 
Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxembourg  and  are  perhaps  already  on  Belgian 
soil.  That  is  contrary  to  international  law.  .  .  .  The  wrong — I  speak  openly — 
that  we  are  doing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military  goal 
is  reached.” — (The  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  Reichstag,  August  5th,  1915.) 

(2)  In  the  Crimea  we  employed  32,000  troops. 
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the  creation  of  a  large  regular  Army.  Every  military  force 
is  ostensibly  provided  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  In  this  respect 
it  was  always  realised  by  all  statesmen  that  the  needs  of 
a  maritime  Empire  differ  fundamentally  from  those  of  States 
whose  frontiers  consist  merely  of  a  line  of  posts.  As  Lord 
Kitchener  declared  in  his  memorandum  on  Australian  defence 
several  years  ago,  “it  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Government 
that  the  Empire’s  existence  depends  primarily  upon  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  adequate  and  efficient  naval  force.  As  long  as  this  con¬ 
dition  is  fulfilled,  and  as  long  as  British  superiority  at  sea  is 
assured,  then  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  no  British  Dominion 
can  be  successfully  and  permanently  conquered  by  an  organised 
invasion  from  oversea.” 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  British  defensive  system 
has  always  been  organised.  The  parties  in  power  changed,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  fundamental  basis  of  military  policy.^ 

It  is  not  unprofitable  to  glance  back  in  order  to  obtain  a  per¬ 
spective  through  which  to  study  the  recent  military  effort  which 
has  enabled  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Dominions,  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  fighting  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  recalled  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  at  Dover  : — 

“When  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  to  power  in  1886,  he  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mobilise  even  one  Army  Corps,  or  to  dispatch  an  expedition 
of  35,000  men  without  months  of  preparation.” 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  which  existed  about  thirty 
years  ago  when  this  country  was  in  a  position  of  isolation,  was 
regarded  with  jealousy,  and  in  many  cases  with  enmity,  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  Powers,  when  its  fleet  possessed  no  adequate  margin  of 
strength  over  rivals,  and  when  the  Dominions  had  not  yet  assumed 
any  responsibility  for  their  own  defence  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
The  Conservative  Government  under  Lord  Salisbury  was  not 

(1)  In  illustration  of  the  modest  character  of  our  military  effort  in  the  past, 
the  following  table  is  interesting.  It  shows  the  fluctuations  between  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  era — the  peace  years  showing 
the  average  strength  of  the  British  Army,  and  the  war  years  the  maximum  to 
which  the  forces  were  raised  : — 


Peace. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

-  War. 

Number. 

1750  . 

18,857 

1745 

74,187 

1793  . 

17,013 

1761 

67,776 

1822  . 

71,790 

1777 

90,734 

1845  . 

100,011 

1812 

245,996 

1857  . 

156,995 

1856 

275,079 

1866  . 

203,404 

1858 

222,874 

Prior  to  1856  the  British  forces  serving  in  India  are  not  included  (General 
Sir  G.  Pomeroy  Colley,  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Qth  Edition). 
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satisfied  with  the  strength  of  the  Army  or  with  its  organisation. 
The  whole  subject  was  very  carefully  examined,  and  in  1891  Mr. 
Stanhope,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  issued  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  requirements  for  the  Army  in  view  of  the 
general  objects  for  which  it  was  maintained  and  the  reliance 
which,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom,  it  was  intended 
to  place  uix)n  the  Navy.  The  objects  for  which  it  was  regarded 
as  necessary  to  maintain  an  army  were  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Supiwrt  of  the  Civil  Power  at  home. 

(b)  Supply  of  the  force  fixed  by  arrangement  with  India. 

(c)  Garrisoning  of  all  fortresses  and  coaling-stations. 

(d)  Capacity  of  rapidly  mobilising  for  home  defence  two 
Army  Corps  of  Eegulars,  and  one  partly  composed  of  Eegulars 
and  partly  of  militia,  and  organisation  of  the  auxiliary  forces 
not  allotted  to  Army  Corps  organisms,  for  the  defence  of 
London,  the  defensible  positions  in  advance,  and  the  mer¬ 
cantile  ports. 

(e)  Subject  to  these  considerations  and  financial  obligations, 
ability  to  send  abroad  two  complete  Army  Corps,  with 
cavalry  division  and  line  of  communication  troops.^ 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  general  principles  that  the 
British  Army  was  organised,  though  the  full  expansion  suggested 
was  not  attained.  No  responsible  Minister  proposed  to  raise  the 
British  military  organisation  to  any  such  standard  as  was  then 
being  attained  by  many  of  the  Continental  Powers. 

In  1899  the  South  African  War  occurred.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  large  expeditionary  force.  In  the  light  of  the  war  now 
in  progress,  and  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  recently  made 
in  some  quarters  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  assist 
our  Allies  in  the  field,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  exact  strength 
of  the  force  which  was  employed  in  South  Africa  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  campaign. 


Garrison  on  August  1st,  1899  .  . 

9,940 

Regulars  from  India  . 

...  18,229 

Regulars  from  Home  . 

...  228,176 

Militia  from  Home  . 

...  45,566 

Yeomanry  from  Home  (including  Scottish  Horse)  ... 

...  36,363 

Volunteers  from  Home .  . 

...  19,856 

South  African  Constabulary  from  Home  . 

7,273 

Volunteers  from  India . 

305 

Colonial  Contingents  (including  1,238  Canadian 

South 

African  Constabulary)... 

...  30,328 

Raised  in  South  Africa  (about) . 

...  62,414 

448,439 

Of  which  there  were  sent  from  Home  . 

...  331,219 

(1)  An  Army  Corps  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  36,987  officers  and  men, 
12,846  horses,  90  guns,  and  1,573  carts  and  wagons. 
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The  British  people  at  the  time  were  not  a  little  proud  of  the  size 
and  character  of  the  force  which  they  were  able,  owing  to  the 
general  supremacy  secured  by  the  Navy,  to  employ  6,000  miles 
from  the  Mother  Country.  Grave  defects  in  the  administration 
of  the  War  Office  and  in  the  training  of  the  troops  were  revealed 
in  the  course  of  the  operations  in  South  Africa  and  during  the 
investigation  by  the  War  Commission  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  able  to  dispatch  to  South  Africa  a 
third  of  a  million  men  and  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  military  experts  contended  would  in  the  case  of  a 
Continental  Power  have  probably  extended  over  many  years. 

There  is  apparently  an  impression  among  those  whose  memories 
are  short,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  pro¬ 
posals  were  made,  and  supported  more  or  less  influentially,  for 
the  creation  of  a  British  Eegular  Army  larger  than  any  hitherto 
supported.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  if  the  advice  then 
given  had  been  acted  upon  we  should  have  possessed  an  immense 
military  force  properly  equipped,  with  ample  stores,  and  ready  to 
co-operate  with  France  when  the  peace  was  broken  last  summer. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  these  suggestions.  It  is  true  that  in 
May,  1914,  the  Eoyal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  reported,  but  the  report  dealt  not  with  the  Eegular  Army, 
but  with  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  The  Commission,  while  praising 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  for  the  spirit  it  had  exhibited  in  the  past, 
condemned  the  militia  as  “unfit  to  take  the  field  ”  for  the  defence 
of  this  country,  and  declared  that  the  volunteers,  “in  view  of  the 
unequal  military  education  of  the  officers,  the  limited  training  of 
the  men,  and  tlie  defects  of  equipment  and  organisation,  are  not 
qualified  to  take  the  field  against  a  regular  army” — that  is,  a 
regular  army  which  invaded  these  islands. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Commission  dealt  not  with  the  Eegular 
Army,  but  with  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  its  main  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  based  upon  the  needs  of  this  country  for  home  defence. 
That  is  a  fundamental  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  there 
was  no  question  of  creating  a  vast  army  for  use  on  the  Continent, 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  and  vast  reserves  of  stores  and 
ammunition,  but  it  was  merely  a  question  of  how  we  should 
deal  with  invasion  of  these  islands  in  force.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
administration  ignored  the  findings  of  this  Commission,  which 
were  condemned  by  the  public  generally.  It  was  held  that 
the  conclusions  could  only  be  justified  if  we  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  Fleet  ceasing  to  be  effective  as  our 
first  line  of  defence.  The  War  Office  prepared  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  making 
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allowance  for  a  reduction  of  30,000  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  net 
addition  to  the  annual  cost  would  be  £25,900,000.  The  Secretary 
qf  State,  presumably  with  the  full  support  of  the  Cabinet,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  later  on  a  scheme  of  root  and  branch  Army 
reform.  In  the  first  place  he  defined  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Regular  Army  existed — an  Army  for  use  in  oversea  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  not  in  Europe — and  in  reference  to  the  Volunteers, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force,  then  standing  at 
245,359,  “is  at  present  largely  in  excess  of  mobilisation  require¬ 
ments,”  and  proposed  tentatively  to  reduce  it  to  200,000  men. 
It  was  intended  to  provide  (a)  a  General  Service  Army  (smaller 
than  the  existing  Regular  Army),  containing  a  Striking  Force, 
“moderate  in  dimensions,”  ready  for  immediate  dispatch  oversea; 
and  (b)  a  Home  Service  Army,  in  which  a  number  of  battalions 
of  the  Regular  Army  would  be  incorporated.  The  Parliamentary 
Palmer  (Cd.  1910),  subsequently  issued  in  explanation  of  the 
financial  bearings  of  the  scheme,  showed  its  scope.  In  summary 
it  revealed  : — 

‘‘.Abolition  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Regiment — reduction,  £530,000;  aboli¬ 
tion  of  14  Infantry  battalions — reduction,  £810,000;  conversion  of  6  line 
battalions  abroad  and  20  at  home  to  a  reduced  establishment  as  General 
Service  battalions  at  home — reduction,  £98,000;  reduction  of  26  line  bat- 
t£|lions  in  the  Colonies  and  Egypt — reduction,  £175,000;  conversion  of 
36  battalions  into  Home  Service  battalions — reduction,  £860,000;  formation 
of  33  additional  Home  Service  battalions — increase,  £1,077,000;  formation 
of  depots — net  increase,  £628,000;  withdrawal  of  troops  from  abroad — reduc¬ 
tion,  £80,000;  better  pay,  &c.,  of  the  Foot  Guards — net  increase,  £69,000; 
new  organisation  of  the  Cavalry,  with  reduced  reserves — ^net  increase, 
i83,000;  new  organisation  of  the  Artillery,  with  some  reductions — net 
increase,  £4,000;  changes  affecting  the  Volunteer  Force — ^net  reduction, 
£300,000;  reduction  on  Submarine  Services,  £100,000. 

“The  net  reduction  in  effective  charges  was  given  as  £1,092,000;  or  if 
33  Militia  battalions  were  absorbed  into  the  33  Home  Service  battalions  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  raised,  £1,471,000.” 

These  proposals  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster — proposals  of  reduction 
in  the  Regular  Army — were  never  carried  out.  The  Unionist 
Government’s  defeat  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Haldane  then  took  in  hand  the  task  of  remodelling  the  Army ;  he 
established  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  created  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  organised  the  Territorial  Force,  without  adding  appre¬ 
ciably  to  the  cost  of  the  Army  services ;  and  he  also  assisted  the 
Dominions  in  organising  themselves  for  defence. 

This  brief  summary  of  Army  policy,  and  not  the  fanciful  con¬ 
ceptions  which  have  been  current  during  the  past  nine  or  ten 
months,  forms  the  background  for  the  study  of  the  military  effort 
which  we  put  forth  when  the  peace  was  broken  last  summer. 
Throughout  the  efforts  to  make  an  Army  suited  to  our  needs, 
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Ministers  of  all  Governments  refused  to  create  an  instrument  of 
a  size  corresponding  to  the  conscript  armies  of  the  Continent,  and, 
recognising  that  the  amount  of  money  which  the  nation  would 
devote  to  defence  w'as  limited,  claimed  that  the  Navy  was  our 
first  line  of  defence,  and  must  at  any  cost  be  maintained  in 
supremacy.  In  the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  Par¬ 
liament  voted  £51,500,000  for  the  Navy  and  £28,845,000  for  the 
Army,  an  aggregate  of  over  £80,000,000.  Throughout  the  country 
there  w^as  an  outcry  against  the  “burden  of  armaments,”  to  which 
38’6  per  cent,  of  our  revenue  was  devoted. 

What  happened  last  summer?  War  was  declared  on  August 
4th.  Within  a  short  period,  the  entire  Expeditionary  Force  had 
been  safely  landed  in  France  without  a  single  casualty — a  tribute 
to  our  sea  power  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  administration. 
Its  strength  consisted  of  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry.  With  wdiat  can  this  effort  be  compared?  Marlborough’s 
campaigns  involved,  at  the  highest,  something  over  the  strength 
of  a  complete  modern  division,  and  even  at  Waterloo  the  number 
of  British  troops  employed  was  not  more  than  equal  to  about  a 
division  and  a  half.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  South  African 
War,  in  spite  of  a  great  recruiting  campaign.  Great  Britain  put  in 
the  field,  including  militia,  only  about  tw’ice  as  many  troops  as 
w’ere  sent  across  the  Channel  within  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
present  w’ar.  By  August  21st  Sir  John  French  had  completed 
the  concentration  of  his  Army,  and,  as  we  now  know,  could  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  on  the  completeness  of  his  medical  and  com¬ 
missariat  and  supply  services — the  efficiency  of  which  was  never 
excelled.  Our  initial  military  effort  was  a  triumph,  on  wffiich 
Lord  Haldane  and  all  associated  w'ith  him  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves.  They  saved  the  situation  on  the  Continent.  Concurrently 
with  the  dispatch  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  the  task  of  mobilising 
the  Territorials  and  raising  new  armies  was  taken  in  hand. 

The  conditions  under  wffiich  the  war  began  must  be  emphasised 
if  we  are  to  appreciate  at  the  true  value  the  military  effort  which 
was  made  by  the  British  people.  It  opened  under  conditions 
selected  by  the  enemy,  who  had  placed  the  whole  nation  on  a 
war  footing ;  for  over  thirty  years  the  Germans — unsuspected  by 
their  neighbours — had  been  preparing  for  “  The  Day.”  Germany 
possessed  the  largest  and  most  efficient  army  which  had  ever  been 
created ;  she  had  a  navy  second  only  to  our  own  in  strength ;  her 
railways  had  been  laid  with  a  view  to  war  requirements;  her 
financiers  had  prepared  their  plans  in  advance — in  their  own,  our 
own,  and  other  countries — so  that  the  sinews  of  war  should  be 
available ;  her  industries  had  been  organised  so  as  to  support  the 
army  and  navy ;  the  Press  had  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
military  authority. 
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The  British  people  awoke  from  a  peaceful  siesta — marked  by 
successions  of  Peace  Conferences  at  the  Hague,  the  interchange 
of  visits  of  courtesy  with  Germany,  the  encouragement  of  the 
Anglo-German  friendship  movement  and  other  manifestations 
of  goodwill  on  their  part — to  find  that  all  the  declarations  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Sea — from  the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  downwards — had  been  merely  lip  service,  and  that,  under 
the  cloak  of  friendly  intentions  towards  the  British  people  the 
whole  nation  had  been  placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  organised 
for  war — for  a  war  for  the  Teutonic  domination  of  Europe.  The 
situation  for  us  was  not  an  inspiriting  one  :  we  found  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  nation  in  arms — the  friends  of  yesterday  had 
suddenly  thrown  off  all  disguise  and  were  revealed  as  men  mad  for 
war — war  to  the  knife,  w^ar  without  restraint.  In  a  few  months 
w'e  had  evidence  that  we  were  opposed  by  a  whole  people 
“possessed  of  the  Devil.” 

It  has  been  urged  that  because  those  responsible  for  our  military 
policy  did  not  keep  in  view  any  such  situation  as  confronted  us 
on  August  4?.h,  we  have  been  able  to  bear  less  than  our  share 
of  the  burden  of  prosecuting  the  war.  What  is  the  truth?  In 
the  first  place  if  we,  with  our  commanding  Fleet,  had  stood  aside, 
Germany  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  command  of 
the  sea,  and  would  have  been  able  to  besiege  France  and 
Russia.  She  would  have  speedily  had  control  of  the  Channel, 
Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean  ports  of  the  Republic ;  Russia  would 
have  been  without  an  open  seaport  in  Europe,  or  hope  of  obtaining 
one.  Is  there  any  doubt  what  the  result  of  the  war  would  have 
been?  What  have  we  done?  Let  us  review  our  achievements 
in  summary  : — 

(1)  Our  supreme  Fleet,  assisted  by  the  French  Fleet  (much 
weaker  than  that  of  Germany  alone,  and  hopelessly  inferior 
to  the  navies  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  combined), 
has  won  command  of  the  sea  and  given  our  Allies  freedom 
of  maritime  communication,  enabling  them  to  replenish  their 
stores  of  war  munitions.  If  we  had  not  rendered  this  service, 
could  our  Allies  have  maintained  the  struggle  ? 

(2)  We  have  placed  our  unsurpassed  financial  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Allies ;  without  our  aid  Belgium  could 
not  have  continued  to  fight ;  Serbia  wrould  have  been  bank¬ 
rupt  ;  France  and  Russia  would  have  been  embarrassed.  If 
w’e  had  not  rendered  this  service,  could  our  Allies  have  main¬ 
tained  the  struggle? 

(3)  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  only  country  in 
Europe  from  which  our  Allies  could  draw  munitions  of  war. 
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Belgium,  occupied  by  the  enemy,  has  had  an  army  in  the  air 
since  August  last ;  France  has  had  some  of  her  most  flourish¬ 
ing  industrial  Departments  overrun  by  the  enemy ;  Eussia, 
which  is  not  a  great  manufacturing  country,  has  required 
every  description  of  munitions  of  war.  We  have  directly  or 
indirectly  supplied  all  these  needs.  If  we  had  not  rendered 
these  services  could  our  Allies  have  continued  the  struggle? 

(4)  Within  nine  months  of  the  opening  of  hostilities  British 
military  forces  were  actively  engaged  against  the  enemy  in 
eight  theatres  of  war  ;  (a)  France ;  (b)  the  Dardanelles ; 
(c)  Egypt ;  (d)  the  Persian  Gulf ;  (e)  German  South-West 
Africa ;  (/)  German  East  Africa ;  (g)  the  Cameroons ;  and 
Oi)  Kiao-chau,  where  we  co-operated  with  Japan,  not  to 
mention  the  action  taken  against  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

(5)  In  the  opening  months  of  the  war  we  not  only  poured 
an  increasing  number  of  well-equipped  troops  into  France, 
and  then  into  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  but  w-e  raised  the 
new  armies. 

If  we  had  landed  not  a  single  soldier  in  France  or  in  the  Galli¬ 
poli  Peninsula,  and  had  recruited  no  new  armies,  ice  should  still 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  taken  no  mean  part 
in  bringing  Germany  nearer  to  defeat. 

One  valid  criticism  which  can  be  directed  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  its  military  effort  was  pursued  without  proper  regard 
to  the  more  essential  and  valuable  services  which  this  country 
could  render  as  the  source  of  supplies  for  our  Allies.  The  case 
has  been  well  put — with  an  element  of  exaggeration — by  the 
Statist : — 

“ .  .  .  Russia,  France,  and  Belgium  all  need  immense  supplies  of  muni¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

“Instead  of  recognising  all  this  and  preparing  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
entertained  respecting  us,  we,  under  military  initiative,  decided  to  call 
out  great  armies  almost  as  large  as  those  of  France.  It  will  be  recollected 
how  the  Prime  Minister  stated  at  Newcastle  the  other  day  that  217,000  coal¬ 
miners  had  been  enlisted,  while  only  70,000  had  been  brought  in  from  other 
occupations  to  take  their  place.  Thus,  when  the  speech  was  made,  we  had 
working  in  our  mines  147,000  coal-miners  less  than  before  the  war  broke 
out.  Yet  coal  is  essential  for  the  Navy,  for  the  mercantile  marine,  for 
every  factory  in  the  country,  leaving  out  of  account  domestic  uses  altogether. 
And  with  all  that  in  view,  and  the  demand  for  unheard-of  amounts  of  war 
munitions,  we  deliberately  reduced  our  mining  staffs  by  147,000  men,  and 
those  men,  remember,  the  very  cream  of  the  coal-mining  population.  .  .  . 

“If  we  had  maintained  civilian  control  of  the  Government  we  might  have 
been  compelled  to  increase  the  Army.  We  might  have  found  it  necessary 
to  put  half  a  million  or  so  men  in  the  field  in  France.  But  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  we  should  have  found  ourselves  without  men  enough  to  supply 
ourselves  and  our  Allies  with  munitions  of  war.” 
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This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  A  fit  of  enthusiasm  led  to  a 
great  military  work  being  ignored — by  our  soldiers.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  recruit  and  train  men  in  this  country,  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  equip  them  and 
provide  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  great  army  and  its  munitions. 
We  did  not  possess  the  organisation  or  machinery  for  supplying 
the  requirements  of  a  great  army,  and  the  Government  did  not 
realise — no  civilian  did,  though  the  military  administration  should 
have  done — that  in  one  minor  engagement  like  that  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  as  much  ammunition  would  be  used  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  South  African  War.  No  one.  Minister  or  ex- 
Minister,  in  this  country  had  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
demands  upon  us  for  war  munitions.  Looking  back,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  this  respect  a  serious  miscalculation  was  made.  For¬ 
tunately  the  error  can  be — is  being — remedied. 

The  miracle  of  the  war  is  the  extent  of  the  military  effort  which 
we  have  put  forth  in  association  with  our  incalculable  services  at 
sea,  of  which  we  may  be  justifiably  proud  ;  and  the  crowning  error 
of  the  war  is  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  new  armies 
were  recruited  without  regard  to  the  injury  done  to  the  hundred 
and  one  industries  required  for  providing  war  munitions.  This 
war  is  as  much  a  test  of  the  industrial  organisation  of  the  countries 
engaged  as  of  their  navies  and  armies.  We — the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  nation  in  the  world — failed  to  realise  this  fundamental 
fact.  What  is  the  consequence?  There  are  thousands  of  men 
in  khaki  to-day  who  would  be  better  serving  their  country  at  the 
bench,  in  the  shipyard,  the  gunshop,  the  warehouse,  or  even  the 
office.  It  is  not  that  too  many  men  have  been  recruited — 
there  are  thousands  of  others  who  could  be  spared  from  civil 
life — but  that  the  movement  was  pressed  forward,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  War  Office,  in  a  fit  of  wild  and  chaotic  enthu¬ 
siasm  without  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  an  army  fights  on  its 
stomach,  fights  with  rifles  and  guns,  and  fights  with  shells  and 
ammunition,  requiring  a  variety  of  war  supplies  in  unstinted 
quantities  which  the  Germans  and  Austrians  prepared  in  peace, 
but  in  which  we  and  our  Allies  were  deficient.  This  has  been  the 
muddle  of  the  war,  as  the  uprising  of  the  manhood  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  the  miracle  of  the  war.  Kecognition  of  the 
mistake  which  was  made,  and  which  must  now  he  remedied,  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  splendour  of  the  reflection  of  the 
patriotism,  virility  and  discipline  of  a  free  people  who  have  in  so 
short  a  period  made  such  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  defence 
of  the  world’s  freedom  without  hope  of  compensation  in  money  or 
kind,  or  expectation  of  reparation  for  all  that  they  are  suffering. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  SERBIA. 


Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  singularly  little  was  known  in 
England  about  the  Serbians  and  their  quarrel  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  that  little  was  chiefly  derived  from  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  sources.  Fortunately  for  the  British  people  circum¬ 
stances  threw  them  blindfold  on  to  the  just  side  of  the  quarrel 
in  South-Eastern  Europe,  as  a  consequence  of  their  deliberate 
choice  of  the  just  side  of  the  quarrel  in  North-Western  Europe. 
Yet  even  now  the  world  does  not  sufficiently  realise  that  the  war 
against  Austria-Hungary  is  a  war  of  liberation,  to  free  the  South 
Slavs  (Croat  and  Serb)  from  tyranny  quite  as  bad  as  any  from 
which  Finns  and  Poles  have  suffered  in  Russia  and  in  Prussia. 

Everything  that  there  is  to  say  against  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment — and  there  is  much  to  say  against  it — has  for  years  past 
been  told  to  England  and  America.  But  the  wrongs  of  the 
nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary  were  little  known  to  the  general 
public  over  here.  The  fact  that  these  suffering  races  were 
branches  of  the  “  Slav  ”  family  prevented  them  from  getting  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  world.  The  prejudice  against  “Slav” 
peoples  was  a  remarkable  obsession  which  the  events  of  the  war 
have  served  to  remove.  Because  one  Slav  Government,  namely, 
the  Russian  Government,  was  a  bad  Government  (though,  in  fact, 
no  worse  than  the  Hungarian  or  the  German  in  its  treatment  of 
subject  races),  therefore  all  Slav  peoples  were  regarded  as  bar¬ 
barians.  It  seemed  quite  natural  that  seven  million  “barbarous” 
South  Slavs  should  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  “cultured”  Ger¬ 
mans  from  Vienna  and  “chivalrous”  Magyars  from  Buda-Pesth. 
And  if  the  Serbians  over  the  border  show’ed  any  desire  to  liberate 
their  brothers  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  they  obtained  none  of  the 
sympathy  which  the  Piedmontese  had  obtained  sixty  years  before, 
when  they  made  themselves  equally  obnoxious  to  Austria  on 
behalf  of  their  brother  Italians. 

The  present  world- war  was  in  its  origin  a  “punitive  expedition” 
against  the  Serbians  for  having  the  impudence  to  sympathise 
with  their  brother  Serbs  and  Croats  in  Austria-Hungary.  The 
expedition  was  to  have  been  made  in  August,  1913,  as  Signor 
Giolitti  recently  revealed  to  the  world,  but  owing  to  Italy’s  refusal 
to  join  the  German  Powers  in  a  war  of  aggression  it  was  postponed 
for  a  year  until  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  by  Austrian  subjects 
seemed  a  fitting  opportunity  to  wii>e  Serbia  off  the  diplomatic 
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map.^  The  “punitive  expedition”  began  by  “chivalrous”  Hun¬ 
garians  murdering  two  to  three  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  “barbarous”  Slavs  near  Shabatz  and  Losnitza. 
They  burnt  a  large  number  of  the  “barbarian”  women  and 
children  alive,  and  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  others.^  The  Serbians 
have  not  taken  any  reprisals ;  and  although  they  have  captured 
60,000  Austrian  prisoners,  those  prisoners  when  questioned  have 
no  complaints  to  make  of  their  treatment.  The  Austrian 
wounded  are  treated  on  an  absolute  equality  with  the  Serbian, 
in  the  Serbian  hospitals.  In  this  war  Slav  “barbarism”  shows 
up  very  well  against  German  “culture”  and  Magyar  “chivalry.” 
The  case  for  keeping  the  South  Slavs  of  Bosnia,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia  subject  to  Austrians  and  Magyars  on  the 
ground  of  inferior  civilisation  was  always  a  fraud,  and  has  now 
been  thoroughly  exposed. 

Until  the  various  races  of  Austria-Hungary  obtain  political  self- 
government  and  cultural  liberty  for  their  languages  and  schools, 
there  will  never  be  peace  in  Europe.  There  will  always  be 
assassinations,  revolts,  and  finally  wars.  If  a  peace  is  patched 
up,  leaving  the  boundaries  of  Austria-Hungary  intact,  and  with 
no  provision  made  for  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of 
Roumanians,  Slovaks,  Croats,  and  Serbs  within  those  boundaries, 
a  fresh  war  will  only  be  a  question  of  years,  even  if  every  other 
European  problem  were  satisfactorily  solved.  All  the  nationalist 
movements  inside  Austria-Hungary  have  been  growing  with  great 
rapidity  during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  especially  the  movement 
drawing  the  Croats  towards  the  Serbs,  who  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and  are  only  divided  from  them  in  religion.  The  reign  of 
terror  that  has  existed  in  these  provinces  ever  since  the  war  began 
has  made  it  utterly  impossible  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  rule 
can  continue  in  the  Slav  and  Roumanian  provinces,  except  as  the 
rule  of  the  sword. 

Some  people  ask  why,  if  the  subject  races  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  thus  alienated  from  the  Government,  they  do  not  now  rise  in 
insurrection.  The  answer  is  because  all  the  young  men  are 

(1)  Tlie  idea  that  the  Serbian  Government  was  connected  with  the  murder 
was  put  forward  without  proof  by  Count  Forgach,  the  Austrian  Under- Secretary 
of  State,  who  had  been  convicted  in  1909  of  having  documents  forged  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  judicial  murder  of  South  Slav  leaders.  The  counter 
suggestion  that  the  Austrian  police  connived  at  the  murder  of  the  Archduke 
is  far  more  probable,  if  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  murder  are 
closely  studied.  See  Rovnd  Table,  No.  16,  and  The  War  and  Democracy 
(Macmillan),  pp.  154-159,  in  the  chapter  by  Mr.  Seton  Watson. 

(2)  See  my  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  March,  1915,  and  the  official 
Memorandum  and  Report  there  referred  to.  Also  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Reiss, 
of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  given  in  lectures  in  London  and  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris. 
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taken  into  the  army  by  the  modern  system  of  military  slavery, 
and  all  the  leaders  are  in  prison  or  exile.  If  that  had  been  done 
in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe  in  March,  1848,  there  would  have 
been  no  year  of  revolutions.  The  modern  militarist  organisation 
makes  revolutions  impossible ;  for  it  is  young  men  who  rise  in 
revolt,  and  it  is  the  young  men  who  are  now  drafted  into  the  army, 
where  the  races  keep  watch  over  each  other,  and  military 
discipline  renders  mutiny  the  most  hazardous  and  desperate  act. 

Yet  even  so  Austria’s  great  military  weakness  in  this  war  is 
the  hatred  of  her  subject  populations,  and  the  secret  disloyalty  of 
her  soldier  slaves.  Large  portions  of  her  army  are  guarding  other 
portions,  or  garrisoning  disaffected  districts.  When  they  take 
the  field,  the  unwilling  conscripts  fight  well  for  a  while — they  can 
do  no  less  unless  they  are  ready  to  be  shot — but  they  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  surrender.  That  is  why  the  Serbians  to-day 
have  60,000  prisoners,  most  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
their  words  and  conduct,  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  caught  by 
the  Austrians  and  made  to  fight  again. 

It  is  because  she  is  not  a  nation  that  Austria-Hungary  is  so 
weak  in  war.  Already  she  has  failed  to  defend  herself,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  year  1915  she  has  been  practically  occupied 
by  the  Kaiser  William’s  troops.  It  was  the  North  Germans  and 
Bavarians  who  came  and  saved  Hungary,  after  the  great  defeat 
in  Serbia  last  December ;  otherwise  Hungary  and  probably  Austria 
too  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  invasion  of  Eussians 
and  Eoumanians  coming  over  the  Carpathian  passes,  which  would 
probably  have  led  to  an  Italian  invasion  as  well.  Hungary  has 
become  a  vassal  State,  protected  by  Germany. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  either  singly 
or  together,  a  “nation  ’’  in  the  sense  in  which  Eussia,  Germany, 
France  and  England  are  nations.  If  we  think  so,  we  fail  to 
understand  one  of  the  root  causes  of  the  present  war.  And  when 
people  suggest  the  restoration  of  the  state  of  things  before  the 
war  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  peace,  they  forget  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Empire  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  is  an 
anachronism,  dependent  for  support  u^wn  the  Prussian  arms.  It 
is  the  domination  of  two  races,  the  Austrian-Germans  and  the 
Magyars,  over  half  a  dozen  other  races.  And  in  one  respect  at 
least  it  is  worse  than  the  Old  Turk  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
Old  Turks,  villainous  as  their  rule  was,  left  cultural,  linguistic, 
and  scholastic  liberty  to  the  subject  races  whom  they  pillaged  and 
oppressed.  They  did  not  care  what  dirt  the  infidel  ate  in  his 
own  schools  and  churches.  They  had  no  wish  to  turn  the  Greek 
or  the  Bulgarian  into  a  Turk.  But  the  Magyars  try  to  suppress 
the  language,  schools,  and  culture  of  the  subject  races.  The 
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Magyars  are  vassals  of  the  Prussian  Kaiser  by  natural  afi&nity. 
German  victory  would  mean,  in  East  and  West  alike,  the  con¬ 
tinued  attempt  to  suppress  the  cultural  development  of  the  smaller 
races. 

Indeed,  the  present  war  arises  quite  as  much  out  of  the  question 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  its  subject  nationalities  as  it  does  out  of 
the  German  ambition  to  dominate  Europe.  Even  German  love 
of  domination  would  not  alone  have  sufficed  to  set  the  whole  world 
on  fire,  had  not  German  Culture  been  in  alliance  with  a  force 
equally  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  the  determination  of 
the  Magyars  of  Hungary  to  “Ma^yarise”  the  Koumanians, 
Slovaks,  and  Croats  who  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  their  State. 
In  theory  the  law  of  1868  gives  cultural  liberty  to  the  Slavs  in 
Hungary,  but  in  practice  this  law  is  a  dead  letter.  The  whole 
Government  machinery  is  used  to  oppress  any  man  who  wishes 
to  remain  a  Slav  or  Eoumanian,  or  to  bring  up  his  children  as 
such.  The  policy  of  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Tisza,  repre¬ 
sents  this  “will  to  oppress”  on  the  part  of  the  Magyars.  The 
Magyars  number  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hungary. 
And  Count  Tisza’s  policy  is  not  even  the  policy  of  the  Magyar 
nation,  but  of  the  Magyar  oligarchy  who  deprive  even  their  own 
race  of  all  political  power. 

This  Magyar  oligarchy  has  for  years  past  been  the  dominant 
force  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  partnership.  Buda-Pesth,  know¬ 
ing  well  what  it  wanted,  has  been  able  to  dictate  to  the  vacillating 
statesmanship  of  Vienna,  which  has  had  occasional  hankerings 
after  a  more  Liberal  treatment  of  the  subject  peoples.  When  the 
old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  wanted  to  introduce  universal 
suffrage  throughout  his  wide  dominions  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Magyar  politicians,  who  saw  in  it  the  doom  of  their  race  ascen¬ 
dency.  Their  treatment  of  the  subject  races  of  Hungary  has 
become  worse  of  recent  years.  In  1912  they  abolished  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Croatia,  and  seized  the  funds  and  charters  of  the 
Orthodox  Serb  Church  in  Hungary.  This  steadily  increasing 
oppression  of  the  South  Slavs  has  unfortunately  been  of  more 
account  in  world  politics  than  the  more  liberal  treatment  of  the 
Poles  of  Galicia,  to  whom  the  Austrians  have  allowed  more 
liberty  than  is  enjoyed  in  either  Prussian  or  Russian  Poland. 

The  reason  why  the  domestic  system  of  the  Magyars  in 
Hungary  has  proved  so  fatal  to  all  Europe  is  not  far  to  seek ; 
this  internal  tyranny  has  involved  an  aggressive  foreign  policy 
in  the  Balkans  and  towards  Russia.  For  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  Croatian  South  Slavs  in  Hungary  has  involved  as  a 
corollary  the  repression  of  the  Serbian  South  Slavs  in  Bosnia 
(the  Province  abutting  on  Serbia,  which  is  ruled  by  Austria  and 
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Hungary  jointly).  And  the  repression  in  Bosnia  has  in  turn 
necessitated  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary 
towards  Serbia.  For  Serbia  and  Bosnia  are  in  reality  one  country 
divided  in  half — a  free  half  to  the  east,  and  an  enslaved  half  to 
the  west  of  the  Drina  river.  Since  oppression  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  oppressed  peoples  naturally  looked  across  the  Drina 
to  their  brothers  of  free  Serbia,  especially  after  Serbia  had  shown 
herself  redoubtable  in  war  against  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgars  in 
1912-13.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  more  than  ever  essential 
to  the  Austrians  to  prevent  the  further  development  of  Serbia, 
after  her  victory  over  the  Turks,  lest  she  should  become  the 
liberator  of  the  South  Slavs.  Hence  the  fatal  policy  of  Austria 
in  making  it  a  casus  belli  for  all  Europe  if  Serbia  got  a  single 
port  on  the  Adriatic.  By  Austrian  decree  the  Serbians  were 
condemned  to  remain  for  ever  a  bucolic,  inland  people,  with  no 
seaport,  though  half  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  is  inhabited  by 
their  co-nationals,  the  South  Slavs.  Austria  has  “tied  Serbia 
up  in  a  sack,”  as  the  Serbs  say. 

This  artificial  seclusion  from  the  sea  has  been  the  bane  of 
Serbia.  The  Austrians  have  cut  her  off  from  civilisation  and 
then  called  her  uncivilised.  She  has  been  prevented  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  commercial  and  intellectual  communication  with  the  great 
European  world,  except  by  way  of  her  enemy,  Austria.  She 
was  shut  in  on  all  sides.  No  one  visited  Serbia,  no  one  helped 
her  to  develop  her  resources,  no  one  knew  what  manner  of  men 
inhabited  her  land.  It  was  assumed  that  they  were  all  “regi¬ 
cides,”  dirty,  idle  keepers  of  pigs,  as  their  enemies  the  Viennese 
reported.  And,  as  so  often  happens,  it  was  only  their  recent 
success  in  war  which  has  at  length  caused  the  world  to  remark 
the  qualities  which  they  have  always  displayed  in  peace.  As  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  who  have  visited  Serbia  both  before  and 
during  the  present  w’ar,  I  should  like  to  record  what  the  Serbians 
are  really  like. 

The  Serbians  have  the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of  a  peasant 
democracy.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  belongs  to 
the  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own  farms. 
There  is  no  class  of  landlords  taking  rents.  There  is  no 
feudalism,  no  squirearchy,  and  as  yet  no  important  mercantile 
or  industrial  classes — no  “middle  class”  or  “wwking  men.” 
There  are  yeomen,  and  nothing  else.  The  contrast  is  strange, 
as  compared  to  neighbouring  Hungary,  where  the  Magyars,  one 
of  the  most  feudal  of  all  European  races,  sacrifice  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  cultivating  peasant  to  the  landlord  patrician, 
who  carries  off  everything  politically,  socially,  and  economically. 
Serbia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  democratic  and  equalitarian,  far 
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more  so  than  either  America  or  England.  There  are  no  class 
questions,  because  there  is  practically  only  one  class.  Patriotism 
is  the  sole  political  feeling  of  the  average  Serbian,  because  there 
is  no  “  social  problem  ”  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  vital 
politics  except  foreign  politics.  It  is  due  to  the  independent 
manliness  of  the  free  yeoman,  and  to  the  absence  of  all  class 
division,  that  the  Serbian  Army  has  won  redoubtable  victories 
in  the  field  over  the  larger  forces  that  Austria-Hungary  sent  into 
Serbia  on  their  errand  of  murder,  pillage,  and  destruction.  If 
ever  there  was  a  pure  victory  of  freemen  over  slaves  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  tyrant  to  destroy  them,  it  was  the  Serbian 
victory  last  December.  A  few  talks  with  the  poor  Austrian 
prisoners,  only  too  rejoiced  to  be  out  of  the  fighting  and  unin¬ 
terested  in  the  issues  of  the  war,  were  enough  to  show  why  they 
had  been  beaten  by  the  sturdy  peasant-soldiers  of  Serbia,  united 
in  one  mood  of  heroism  and  devotion. 

There  are,  however,  defects  as  well  as  merits  in  this  very 
pure  form  of  Democracy.  There  is  no  adequate  class  of  men 
to  lead  the  people.  The  administrators,  politicians,  and  army 
officers  are  all  peasants  at  one  or  two  removes  from  the  soil. 
The  leading  class  is  an  improvisation.  There  is  no  inherited 
tradition  of  leadership  and  administration  as  in  the  class  of 
gentlemen  or  merchants  in  the  countries  with  which  w^e  are 
familiar.  It  has  follow'ed  that,  while  the  i)easants  have  been 
living  excellent  and  happy  lives  on  their  farms,  the  improvised 
politicians  whom  they  elected  as  their  political  stewards  have 
often  made  a  terrible  mess  of  Serbian  politics.  The  regicide  of 
1903,  a  vile  way  of  ending  an  intolerable  state  of  things,  was 
the  culminating  point  of  this  mismanagement.  Since  then  things 
have  improved  rapidly,  especially  since  1908,  when  the  Austrian 
annexation  of  Bosnia  aroused  Serbians  to  a  sense  of  reality,  and 
caused  a  real  moral  and  national  revival.  We  have  now  in  Serbia 
the  rule  of  the  excellent  M.  Pashich,  who  is  about  as  likely  as 
Mr.  Asquith  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

Of  course,  not  all  Serbian  administration  is  up  to  the  standard 
of  M.  Pashich.  The  standard  of  civil  administration  in  Serbia 
is  still  very  low,  because,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  class  with 
administrative  traditions.  This  matters  the  less  in  ordinary  times 
in  Serbia,  because  the  administrative  needs  of  a  simple  peasant 
community  are  comparatively  small.  But  now  that  the  Serbians 
have  to  administer  a  large  part  of  Macedonia,  w-on  from  the 
Turk  and  kept  from  the  Bulgar  in  recent  wars,  the  want  of 
administrative  experience  is  more  serious.  In  Macedonia  they 
have  to  govern  not  only  fellow  Serbs,  but  people  of  different 
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races  and  religions,  Greek,  Albanian,  Turk,  Vlach,  Bulgar,  and 
Macedonian  Slav.  It  is  here  that  their  deficiency  in  administra¬ 
tive  experience  comes  out.  If  instead  of  ruling  Macedonia  they 
were  united  to  their  own  co-nationals,  the  Serbs  and  Croats  of 
Bosnia,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  they  would  do  much 
better.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  governing  the  new 
provinces  as  a  superior  race,  but  of  living  side  by  side  with 
their  liberated  brothers. 

But  the  administrative  weakness  of  the  Serbians  is  much  less 
marked  in  the  army  than  in  the  civil  service.  The  best  elements 
of  the  improvised  upper  class  go  into  the  army.  It  is  a  very 
different  service  now  from  the  army  that  supplied  the  regicides 
of  1903,  and  that  suffered  such  easy  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarians  in  1885.  The  Turks  in  1912,  the  Bulgarians  in  1913, 
and  the  Austrians  in  1914  each  in  turn  failed  to  realise 
until  it  was  too  late  how  far  army  reform  had  recently  gone 
in  Serbia.  Without  good  officers  not  even  a  race  of  stalwart 
yeomen  can  triumph  in  modern  warfare  as  the  Serbians  have 
triumphed. 

These  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  have  been  educated  in  the 
Paris  military  schools,  strike  me  as  men  of  superior  quality, 
good  at  their  profession,  but  modest  and  kindly.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  Prussian  officer  about  them  in  their  relations  to  the  men 
they  command.  They  are  brothers-in-arms  with  their  soldiers. 
Comradeship  and  discipline  go  together.  For  indeed  the  officer 
is  in  most  cases  only  a  peasant  educated  to  command  other 
peasants.  The  small  civilian  professional  class — lawyers,  doctors, 
clerks,  &c. — is  also  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  officers  in  time 
of  war. 

The  Serbian  Army  is  particularly  strong  in  field  artillery,  not 
only  having  excellent  Creusot  guns,  but  having  excellent  gunners 
and  artillery  officers.  The  scientific  manner  in  which  they  had 
dug  out  their  lines  of  dry,  covered  trenches  between  Shabatz 
and  Losnitza  amazed  me  when  I  saw  it ;  it  was  worthy  of  what 
we  read  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  Aisne  and  Ypres 
trenches.  Also  the  soldiers’  field  huts  of  branches  and  turfs 
are  cleverly  made,  dry  inside  both  above  and  below,  even  in  the 
wettest  weather.  Except  in  the  dangerous  moment  last  autumn, 
when  the  supply  of  gun  ammunition  ran  short  at  the  base, 
ammunition  and  food  always  gets  to  the  front,  in  a  way  somewhat 
surprising  to  those  who  know  the  slackness  of  ordinary  Balkan 
civil  organisation  and  railway  service.  The  Serbian  Army,  in 
fact,  not  merely  contains  some  of  the  finest  fighting  material  in 
Europe,  but  is  organised  and  led  so  as  to  give  the  valour  of  the 
private  soldiers  a  chance.  But  by  Western  standards  it  is,  of 
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course,  miserably  clothed  and  equipped.  Above  all,  its  hospital 
arrangements  are  deficient,  though  even  so  they  were  not  nearly 
as  deficient  as  those  of  the  Austrian  Army  of  invasion.  American 
and  British  aid  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Serbians  in  the  matter 
of  field  and  base  hospitals. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  Serbia  proper  and  the 
Macedonian  provinces  which  she  has  recently  acquired  down 
South.  Serbian  Macedonia  contains  many  races,  European  and 
Asiatic,  and  is  still  rotten  with  all  the  vices  of  a  country  but 
just  released  from  Turkish  rule.  The  inhabitants  dwell  in  gigantic 
villages  of  five  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  each,  whence  they  ride 
out  every  morning  to  till  the  distant  fields.  In  this  their  custom 
resembles  that  of  many  of  the  Sicilians  and  South  Italians. 
Indeed,  the  bare  limestone  mountains  and  backward  civilisation 
of  Macedonia  are  curiously  like  some  parts  of  South  Italy  or 
Sicily.  But  the  change  from  South  Italy  to  North  Italy  is  not 
greater  than  the  change  from  Serbian  Macedonia  to  Northern 
Serbia.  In  Northern  Serbia,  which  has  been  free  of  the  Turks 
for  a  hundred  years  and  where  the  entire  population  is  Serbian, 
you  have  a  landscape  of  gentle,  undulating,  fertile  hills,  cut  up 
into  fields  by  hedges  after  the  English  pattern.  It  is  much 
more  like  Devonshire  than  the  typical  scenery  of  the  Balkans 
or  Mediterranean.  The  white-walled,  red-roofed  farms  are  scat¬ 
tered  widely  about  this  pleasant  countryside,  for  there  is  no  need 
for  the  inhabitants  to  draw  together  for  safety  at  nightfall.  It 
is  this  country,  the  richest  in  Serbia,  that  the  Austrian  troops 
sacked  so  ruthlessly  during  their  invasion. 

The  Serbians  are  an  emotional  and  mercurial  people.  The 
South  Slav  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  Russian  Slav.  He 
is  less  stolid,  having  been  crossed  with  Greek  and  Italian  blood, 
and  modified  by  Italian  influence  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  the  Serbian  Empire 
produced  works  of  Italian  art  of  high  rank,  like  the  wonderful 
fourteenth-century  church  of  Detchanic. 

The  Serbian  peasant  is  not,  like  the  Russian  peasant,  devoutly 
religious.  He  attends  Church  very  little,  and  he  has  not  much 
of  what  w'e  call  “personal  religion.”  He  is  neither  clerical  nor 
anti-clerical,  but  indifferent  to  his  clergy.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  profoundly  poetical,  and  his  national  songs  about  Kossovo 
and  Marco  Kralyevitch  are  the  food  on  which  his  youth  is  fed. 
The  background  of  his  mind  is  occupied  by  the  history  and 
legend  of  his  country,  as  handed  down  in  this  poetical  and  musical 
form.  The  modern  Press  and  modern  literature  have  not  reached 
him.  In  the  battle  of  Prilep  in  1912  the  soldiers  thought  they 
saw  Marco  Kralyevitch  on  his  horse  Sharatz  leading  them  on 
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against  the  Turk,  as  the  ancient  Eoman  farmers  thought  that 
they  saw  the  Twin  Brethren  at  Lake  Begillus. 

The  Serbs  are  less  patient  in  retreat  than  the  Eussian,  but 
capable  of  more  fierce  attack  and  of  sudden  recovery  of  moral 
after  all  is  apparently  lost.  Their  retour  offensif  against  the 
Austrians  in  December,  when  they  stopped  their  hasty  retreat, 
turned  round  and  attacked  the  pursuing  enemy  and  broke  him 
to  pieces,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  in  war,  and  is 
also  highly  illustrative  of  the  mercurial  character  of  Serbian 
heroism. 

These  national  characteristics  are  also  found  still  more  strongly 
marked  among  the  Croats  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  same  race  and 
language  as  the  Serbians,  but  of  a  different  religion,  being  Eoman 
Catholic  while  the  Serb  is  Orthodox.  The  Croats  of  Dalmatia, 
being  a  sea-going  people,  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  Italians 
and  the  outside  world  than  the  Serbians  ever  had,  and  display 
their  Slav  characteristics  modified  by  centuries  of  such  contact. 
The  Dalmatian  Croats  are  indeed  subject  to  the  Austrians,  not 
to  the  Magyars.  But  the  system  of  military  terrorism  has  now 
spread  from  Croatia  and  Bosnia  into  Dalmatia.  In  all  the  South 
Slav  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  during  this  war  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  executions,  and  in  Bosnia  the  wholesale  deporta¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  suspected  districts,  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

It  is  useless  for  European  statesmen  to  hope  for  permanent 
jieace  if  these  races,  fully  aroused  to  national  consciousness  during 
the  last  few  years,  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Austrian  and 
Magyar.  So,  too,  with  the  Eoumanians  of  Eastern  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  They  are  a  Latin  people,  of  fine  sensibility 
and  intellect,  yet  treated  by  their  Magyar  masters  as  if  they 
were  barbarians,  unfit  to  have  any  share  in  government,  and  not 
even  permitted  the  freedom  of  racial  self-expression  in  education 
and  literature.  Consequently,  they  are  looking  across  the  Car¬ 
pathian  border  to  their  brothers  of  free  Eoumania.  If  ever  there 
was  a  battle  for  freedom,  there  is  such  a  battle  now'  going  on 
in  South-Eastern  Europe  against  Austrian  and  Magyar.  If  this 
war  ends  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Magyar  tyranny  an  immense 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken  towards  racial  liberty  and 
European  peace.  Elsewhere  we  are  fighting  to  prevent  civilisa¬ 
tion  from  being  put  back  by  German  military  conquest ;  in  the 
South-East  of  Europe  w'e  are  fighting  for  a  positive  improvement 
of  the  human  lot. 


G.  M.  Trevelyan. 
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The  following  account  of  what  happened  in  East  Prussia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  will  show  that  the  German  brutality  in 
Belgium  was  not  due  to  stress  of  circumstances  and  the  action  of 
Belgian  francs-tireurs,  as  German  apologists  would  have  us  believe. 
In  East  Prussia  the  Germans  had  an  easier  task  in  dealing  with 
alien  enemies.  Their  methods  here,  however,  were  the  same  as 
in  Belgium  in  kind,  if  they  differed  somewhat  in  degree. 

This  account,  too,  will  show  why  Englishmen  tried  to  escape 
from  the  country  instead  of  remaining  as  so  many  Germans  have 
remained  in  England.  Many  Englishmen,  like  myself,  found  it 
impossible  to  reach  a  frontier  before  alien  enemies  were  prohibited 
from  leaving  Germany.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  those 
of  us  who  happened  to  be  in  East  Prussia  when  war  broke  out. 

My  escape,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  imprisoned  as  “a 
suspected  person,”  and  then  sent  to  a  concentration  camp,  proves 
that  German  organisation,  so  often  proclaimed  “liickenlos,”  is 
not  always  effective.  The  ease  with  which  I  got  out  of  many 
difficulties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  lived  ten  years  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  thus  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  also 
with  the  official  mind. 

The  exceptionally  fine  summer  of  1914  had  brought  the  usual 
large  number  of  Russian  visitors  to  the  German  watering-places 
on  the  Baltic.  Some  began  to  leave  during  the  week  ending 
August  1st,  when  the  war-cloud  was  hanging  over  Europe,  but 
many  were  convinced  that,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Russia,  France 
and  England  to  settle  the  European  question  peaceably,  war 
would  again  be  avoided.  Thus  when  Germany  sent  its  ultimatum 
to  Russia  there  were  many  Russians  stranded  at  Cranz  (near 
Konigsberg),  Kolberg  (near  Elbing),  and  Zoppot  (near  Dantzig). 

During  the  week  of  diplomatic  negotiations  there  were  quarrels 
between  Russian  and  German  visitors  at  Cranz.  One  evening 
an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  Russians  to  leave  one  of  the 
restaurants.  A  free  fight  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  attacking  Germans.  It  is  essential  to  draw  attention  to 
the  ill-feeling  against  the  Russians  in  order  to  account  for  the 
conduct  of  the  German  authorities  throughout  North-East 
Germany.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  this  ill-feeling  became 
still  more  pronounced,  and  attempts  to  lynch  Russians  in  the 
streets  were  frequent.  The  whole  of  East  Prussia  was  in  a  panic. 
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Curiously  enough  it  was  commonly  held  that  Germany  intended 
to  allow  the  Eussians  to  invade  the  greater  part  of  East  Prussia 
without  hindrance — a  view  not  based  on  facts,  of  course — in  order 
to  lure  them  into  ground  where  they  could  be  defeated.  The 
East  Prussians  were  convinced  that  their  property  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  “barbarous  Cossacks.”  The  thought  roused  their 
fury.  Moreover  they  felt  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
Eussians,  and  were  annoyed  that  Germany  was  not  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  position  of  being  able  to  make  war  on  an  entirely  unprepared 
Eussia.  The  Press  insisted  that  the  preparations  of  Eussia  were 
an  example  of  gross  treachery.  “Der  hinterlistige  Zar”  (the 
cunning  Czar)  became  quite  a  by-word.  He  was  accused  of 
asking  the  Kaiser  to  work  for  peace,  whilst  he  himself  had  ordered 
a  partial  mobilisation  of  the  Eussian  army.  The  result  of  the 
Press  campaign  and  of  the  many  wild  rumours  in  circulation 
was  that  many  people  believed  that  the  Eussians  were  about  to 
sweep  through  East  Prussia. 

Some  colour  was  lent  to  these  fears  by  the  fact  that  small 
bodies  of  Eussians  crossed  the  frontier  at  several  points  on 
August  3rd  and  cut  the  railway  lines.  Eumour  magnified  these 
reports. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  German  Press  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  Eussian  profession  of  a  desire  for  peace — for  in  these  early 
days  Eussia  was  the  black  sheep,  England  became  the  instigator 
much  later  on — made  rapid  action  on  the  part  of  the  German 
military  authorities  in  dealing  with  alien  enemies  essential. 
Anyone  who  looked  Eussian  was  in  danger  of  being  lynched. 
Two  life-long  inhabitants  of  Konigsberg  were  to  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  (I  had  the  tale  from  these  men  themselves)  surrounded  by 
angry  crowds,  and  would  have  been  lynched  if  they  had  not  been 
able  to  produce  their  military  papers  proving  themselves  German. 
By  August  5th  Germany  was  at  war  with  England  and  France, 
but,  at  this  time,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  could  still  walk 
about  Konigsberg  without  being  lynched.  At  the  worst  they 
were  insulted.  The  Eussians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  given  no 
peace,  and  the  authorities  had  to  take  action  at  once.  The 
results  of  inciting  opinion  against  Eussia  had  not  been  foreseen, 
and  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  arresting  such  large 
numbers  of  Eussians.  All  over  Germany  martial  law  (owing  to 
the  proclamation  of  Kriegsgefahrzu stand)  was  in  force,  and  end¬ 
less  confusion  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  military  tried 
suddenly  to  deal  with  police  matters.  Orders  were  issued  that 
all  Eussians,  even  women  and  children,  should  be  collected. 
Those  in  Cranz  were  sent  into  Konigsberg,  and  those  in  Konigs¬ 
berg  were  hunted  out  of  their  houses.  No  time  was  given  them 
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to  put  their  affairs  in  order  and  to  collect  their  goods.  What 
they  could  not  carry  had  to  be  left.  They  were  marched,  weary 
men,  weeping  women  and  children,  to  the  Schlosshof.  There 
their  guards  left  them  to  their  own  devices,  whilst  the  hunt  for 
other  Kussians  continued. 

At  first  the  Eussian  labourers  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
necessary  work  in  the  harvest  fields.  It  took  four  days  to  collect 
all  the  Russians  with  the  exception  of  the  farm- workers  in  East 
Prussia,  and  those  who  had  been  rounded  up  on  the  first  day  had 
to  stay  in  the  castle  yard  for  four  days  and  nights.  This  yard  is 
surrounded  by  the  castle  buildings,  which  include  a  few  dwelling- 
houses  approached  from  the  yard,  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  paved 
with  cobble-stones.  These  Russians,  including  many  women  and 
children,  had  only  cobble-stones  to  lie  on,  not  even  straw  was 
provided.  What  is  still  more  awful  is  the  fact  that  the  authorities 
provided  no  food  for  their  wretched  prisoners.  They  were 
starved  and  exposed  to  the  hot  August  sun  by  day  and  the  cold 
weather  by  night.  The  poor  children  especially  must  have 
suffered  terribly  from  lack  of  food,  exposure,  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  cobble-stones.  Many  would,  no  doubt,  have  died  of 
starvation  but  for  the  kindness  of  some  Germans  who  took  pity 
on  them.  Those  who  lived  in  the  houses  opening  into  the  yard 
supplied  a  little  food,  and  some  of  the  Russians  had  brought  a 
small  supply  with  them. 

The  Germans  may  possibly  plead  lack  of  organisation  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  this  abominable  cruelty.  At  the  time  I  certainly 
attributed  it  all  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  of  the  military  and 
police.  In  view  of  what  I  saw  later,  and  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  British  prisoners,  I  am  now  inclined  to  a  less  charit¬ 
able  view.  How  they  fared  after  these  four  days  I  do  not  know. 
They  were  sent  in  a  body  away  from  Konigsberg. 

My  information  of  what  went  on  outside  the  castle-yard  and 
of  some  part  of  what  happened  inside  the  yard  was  derived  from 
my  own  observation.  Much  of  what  happened  inside  the  yard 
I  learnt  later  in  August  from  a  Eussian  woman  who  had  been 
taken  to  the  yard  from  a  Konigsberg  hospital,  where  she  had 
undergone  a  severe  operation.  Although  she  was  still  very  ill 
she  had  been  brought  to  the  Schlosshof  and  left  to  lie  on  the 
cobble-stones  there.  She  had,  however,  aroused  the  compassion 
of  a  German  doctor  who  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  for  her  to  be  taken  back  to  the  hospital  for  further  treatment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  all  this  was  known  to  the 
people  of  Konigsberg — passers-by  could  see  much  of  what 
happened  in  the  castle-yard,  and  detachments  of  unfortunate 
Russians  surrounded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  were  a 
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common  sight  in  the  streets  early  in  August — no  protest  was  made 
in  the  Konigsberg  Press ;  at  least  1  saw  no  protest. 

Tlhe  rounding-up  was  made  easy  owing  to  the  police  registration 
system  of  Prussia.  Everyone,  native  or  foreigner,  has  to  register 
himself  even  in  peace  time  at  the  nearest  police-station ;  he  must 
state  his  age,  religion,  nationality,  place  and  date  of  birth,  pro¬ 
fession,  and,  in  the  event  of  being  a  visitor,  the  length  of  his 
proposed  visit.  Every  change  of  address  must  be  notified  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  clean  sweep  was 
easily  possible. 

In  view  of  our  own  treatment  of  aliens  in  “prohibited  areas” 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  Germany  no  “hard  cases”  were  con¬ 
sidered.  However  long  the  Russian — and  later  the  Englishman 
— had  lived  in  a  town,  whatever  losses  he  might  have  to  bear 
from  the  interruption  to  his  business,  however  harmless  he  might 
be,  when  the  rounding-up  process  began  no  exceptions  were 
made. 

The  Russian  Consul  in  Konigsberg  was  actually  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  It  was  Avidely  rumoured  that  he  had  been  shot, 
which  report  caused  Russians  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  Russia 
has  since  learnt  that  he  has  not  been  shot.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Russian  men  were  about  the  streets  of  Konigsberg  dressed  as 
deaconesses,  and  many  a  harmless  Konigsberg  deaconess,  owing 
to  her  generous  figure  and  shapeless  ankles,  was  assumed  to  be  a 
Russian  spy  in  disguise.  Russian  women  were  often  examined 
in  unnecessary  w’ays  on  suspicion  of  being  men  in  disguise.  One 
Russian  girl,  whom  I  met  in  Stettin,  told  a  Stettin  police  official 
in  my  presence  that  in  one  afternoon  she  had  been  on  three 
separate  occasions  undressed  by  German  soldiers  in  East  Prussia 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  man.  She  told  her  story  in  bad  German 
and  upset  the  gravity  of  the  official ,  who  tried  to  look  sympathetic 
to  her  and  amused  to  me. 

As  soon  as  w^ar  was  declared  printed  notices,  which  must  have 
been  prepared  long  before,  appeared  in  every  compartment  of 
every  railway  carriage  in  Prussia  warning  people  that  spies  might 
attempt  to  blow  up  railway  bridges,  and  asking  the  public  to  help 
in  jireventing  this  and  arresting  spies.  Blinds  of  railway  carriages 
had  to  be  drawn  and  windows  closed  when  passing  over  any 
bridge ;  soldiers  were  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge ; 
other  soldiers  travelled  on  the  foot-boards.  The  soldiers 
were  under  orders  to  shoot  anyone  who  pulled  up  the  blinds  or 
opened  a  window.  Many  a  good  German  is  said  to  have  been 
shot  early  in  August.  Shooting  at  aeroplanes  and  motor-cars 
became  so  frequent  that  orders  were  issued  that  more  care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  identity  before  shots  were  fired.  The  public 
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responded  to  appeals  for  help  in  a  way  that  finally  embarrassed 
the  police.  Soldiers  were  as  eager  as  the  general  public  to  arrest 
anyone  on  suspicion. 

A  few  days  in  Konigsberg  showed  me  that  it  was  advisable  to 
leave  the  town  for  a  time.  Travelling  was  difficult.  The  rail¬ 
ways  were  under  military  control,  all  trains  became  “military 
local  trains,”  seats  were  limited,  no  trains  could  be  guaranteed. 
Time-tables  were  issued  for  single  districts,  and  in  Konigsberg 
it  was  impossible  to  consult  any  time-table  for  places  beyond 
Dirschau,  a  junction  near  Dantzig.  Trains  might  be  altered  at 
any  station  without  notice,  and  civilians  might  have  to  give  place 
to  solBiers.  What  w'as  still  more  disconcerting  was  the  fact  that 
these  trains  averaged  only  some  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  decided 
to  try  to  get  to  Berlin  with  my  wife  and  little  boy. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  overcome.  It  was  doubtful  if 
alien  enemies  wnuld  be  allow'ed  to  travel.  As  it  turned  out,  aliens 
w'ere  prevented  from  going  to  certain  towns  (no  notice  of  the  fact 
was  given) ;  amongst  these  towns  w’as  Berlin.  The  stations  were 
sometimes  guarded  by  troops,  who  refused  admission  to  all  who 
■  could  not  produce  a  special  pass,  at  other  times  the  public  had 
free  access.  I  took  tickets  to  Berlin  without  being  challenged, 
and  the  horribly  slow  journey  of  400  miles  at  twelve  miles  an  hour 
began.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  my  accent  at  no  time  aroused 
suspicion.  This  was  contrary  to  anticipation.  Difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  solved.  At  different  points  officers  searched  the 
trains  for  alien  enemies.  Every  man  in  Germany  must  have 
papers,  the  native  must  be  ready  to  show  his  military  papers  and 
the  foreigner  to  show  his  passix)rt.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  on 
these  occasions  to  dodge  the  officers.  For  purposes  of  search  the 
trains  were  held  up  for  as  long  as  half-an-hour  whilst  two  officers 
examined  the  papers  of  every  person  in  the  long  trains.  It  was, 
however,  quite  easy  to  dodge  the  searchers.  The  platforms  at 
most  of  the  stations  were  full  of  people  who  were  travelling  or 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  or  were  merely  idlers 
watching  troop-trains.  The  officers  began  at  the  first  carriage 
and  worked  their  way  down  the  train.  It  was  perfectly  simple 
when  one  saw  the  search  begin  to  leave  one’s  carriage,  mix  with 
the  crowd  until  the  officers  had  wnrked  down  to  the  rear  of  the 
train,  and  then  to  get  into  the  train  again.  Care  had  to  be  taken, 
of  course,  to  get  into  a  different  carriage  in  order  to  avoid  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  one’s  fellow-travellers. 

We  had  reached  Kreuz  in  the  early  morning  after  a  journey  of 
some  eighteen  hours  before  we  w’ere  discovered.  Here  the  officers 
searched  the  train  and  caught  us  asleep.  Our  papers  were  pro¬ 
nounced  unsatisfactory.  With  a  surly  “Auch  Feind,  raus,  los,” 
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an  officer  ordered  us  out.  We  were  arrested — a  dangerous  party, 
consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child  of  two — marched  off 
between  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  locked  in  an  empty 
fourth-class  carriage  at  the  rear  of  the  train.  I  congratulated 
myself  that  we  should  soon  be  in  Berlin,  but  after  a  time  I  found 
that  we  were  travelling  north-west  on  a  single  grass-grown  track, 
evidently  a  little-used  strategic  line.  We  had  been  attached  to 
another  train  without  noticing  the  fact.  Soon  I  found  that  quite 
a  number  of  Kussians,  most  of  whom  were  excited  and  protesting 
violently  at  intervals,  were  in  other  carriages.  Our  military 
guard,  after  locking  our  carriage  doors,  left  us  and  travelled  with 
Russians  in  another  carriage.  The  soldiers  refused  to  tell  us 
where  we  were  being  taken,  but  from  their  conversation  with 
other  soldiers  on  the  platforms  of  some  village  stations  through 
which  we  pased  I  gathered  that  we  were  being  taken  to  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp.  I  decided  at  once  to  look  out  for  some  means  of 
escape. 

After  some  hours  we  got  near  Stettin,  when  we  were  favoured 
with  some  luck.  At  a  small  station  near  Stettin  a  few  people 
tried  to  get  into  the  train.  Since  our  carriage  contained  only 
three  and  could  hold  some  fifty,  one  door  was  unlocked,  and 
some  passengers,  who  did  not  know  we  were  prisoners,  were 
shown  in.  I  noticed  that  the  door  was  not  locked  again.  At 
Stettin  the  platforms  were  crowded.  Here  we  slipped  out  of  the 
carriage  unobserved,  and  thus  missed  the  concentration  camp, 
if  such  was,  as  I  suppose,  our  destination. 

After  the  train  had  gone  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  leave 
the  station,  since  we  had  only  tickets  for  Berlin.  No  plausible 
tale  could  be  invented  to  explain  such  an  incongruity.  The 
punishment  for  travelling  without  proper  tickets  on  German  rail¬ 
ways  even  in  peace  time  is  severe.  Alien  enemies  would  certainly 
be  imprisoned.  There  was  a  rather  pleasant-looking  police  officer 
on  the  platform.  So  I  went  up  to  him,  telling  him  that  we  were 
English,  and  had  been  sent  to  Stettin  from  Kreuz  on  our  way  to 
Berlin.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  we  were  escaped  prisoners  from 
the  train  which  had  passed  through  some  time  before.  How^ever, 
the  officer  was  plainly  bored  by  my  tale,  and  handed  us  over  to  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  This  officer  was  a  pleasant  boy  and 
was  quite  friendly.  He  told  us  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  Stettin,  but  he  promised  to  try  to  get  permission  for  us  to 
go  to  Denmark.  The  authorities  in  Stettin  showed  a  great  desire 
to  get  rid  of, us,  and  a  good  deal  of  insistence  on  my  part  was 
required  to  induce  them  to  allow  us  to  rest  for  one  night  at  an 
hotel.  We  had  police  escort  to  an  hotel,  and  were  warned  not 
to  speak  English  in  the  street.  We  were  ordered  to  leave  Stettin 
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on  the  following  day,  and  wrongly  informed  that  we  could  reach 
Denmark  vid  Warnemiinde,  The  next  day  a  detective  called  for 
us  at  our  hotel,  and  we  were  escorted  with  four  ladies,  Russian 
Poles,  to  the  station.  The  husbands  of  these  ladies  had  been 
arrested  and  detained  at  Eylau  (East  Prussia),  and  the  ladies 
had  been  hunted  from  place  to  place  without  being  able  to  rest. 
The  only  German  one  of  them  knew  was  “Fahren  Sie  weiter” 
(travel  further),  which  was  hurled  at  them  at  every  place  at  which 
they  had  tried  to  stop.  In  Stettin,  where  they  had  arrived  late 
at  night,  they  were  allowed  a  few  hours’  rest.  After  a  twelve 
hours’  journey  in  a  fourth-class  carriage  we  got  near  Warnemunde 
at  1  a.m.,  and  were  told  that  the  ferry-boat  was  not  running. 
Some  friendly  German  sailors,  who,  because  they  had  themselves 
had  the  luck  to  escape  internment  at  Petrograd — theirs  had  been 
the  last  German  ship  to  leave — were  sympathetic,  and  discussed 
the  situation  with  us.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
sailors  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  and  not  the  navy. 
They  advised  us  to  go  to  Lubeck,  where,  they  said,  the  police,  not 
being  Prussians,  were  friendly.  Their  anti-Prussian  bias — a  bias 
which  after  ten  years’  residence  in  East  Prussia  I  do  not  entirely 
share — interested  me.  It  should,  in  justice  to  Prussia,  be  noted 
that  German  cruelty  in  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
practised  by  Prussians  only. 

We  proceeded  to  Lubeck  and  had  bother  with  the  stationmaster 
about  our  tickets,  which  took  us  only  as  far  as  Warnemunde. 
English  readers  must  remember  that  in  Germany  a  wrong  railway 
ticket  is  a  tragedy.  The  stationmaster  became  restive  when  he 
heard  the  Polish  ladies  talking  Polish.  I  was  conducting  negotia¬ 
tions,  so  he  asked  me  my  nationality.  I  avoided  the  question 
by  answering  that  the  ladies  were  Russian  subjects  from  Poland. 
He  fell  at  once  into  the  trap.  My  nationality  was  forgotten. 
He  became  all  smiles  and  remarked,  “You  are  only  technically 
alien  enemies ;  we  know'  your  sympathies  are  with  us.”  He 
accompanied  us  to  the  booking-office,  where  w'e  paid  excess  fare, 
escorted  us  out  of  the  station,  a  high  honour,  and  thus  we  escaped 
imprisonment. 

Actually  the  ladies  were  entirely  Russian  in  their  sympathies, 
and  their  husbands,  whom  I  met  a  fortnight  later,  were  violently 
pro-Russian.  The  stationmaster  was  not  excessively  gullible,  of 
course.  In  England  we  are  too  ready  to  assume  that  German 
Danes  and  Poles  are  invariably  anti-German,  that  every  Armenian 
is  anti-Turk. 

Our  sailor-friends  proved  to  be  right  about  the  police  in  Lubeck. 
I  escorted  two  of  the  Polish  ladies  to  the  ix)lice-office  to  report 
ourselves.  The  good-looking  ladies,  telling  a  tale  of  woe  in  their 
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weird  German,  impressed  the  police  favourably.  The  police 
exerted  themselves  to  put  the  ladies  into  communication  with 
their  lost  husbands,  and  after  a  week  they  were  successful.  They 
greeted  me  and  my  family  in  a  kind  way,  and,  after  I  had  paid 
a  few  calls,  I  persuaded  them  to  try  to  procure  a  military  pass¬ 
port  for  us  to  proceed  to  Denmark  vid  Schleswig-Holstein. 

But  the  commandant  of  Liibeck  proved  obdurate.  He  rated 
the  police  for  their  kindness  to  me,  and  sent  for  me.  I  was 
granted  an  unsought  private  interview  with  General-Leutnant 
von  L.  (I  forget  his  name).  Commandant  of  Liibeck.  He  told 
me  that  all  the  English  (men,  women,  and  children)  would 
be  detained  in  Liibeck  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This 
interview  took  place  soon  after  the  “Hatred  of  the  English” 
campaign  had  commenced.  The  next  day  he  summoned  all  the 
English,  French,  Russians,  and  Belgians  in  Liibeck  to  a  meeting. 
Two  who  failed  to  appear  were  immediately  arrested.  He  read  us 
a  rather  insulting  lecture,  and  threatened  us  with  dire  penalties 
if  we  spread  false  reports,  “for  lying  [was]  the  custom  of  the 
English,  &c.,”  or  attempted  to  leave  the  town.  The  attitude  of 
the  commandant  was  distinctly  unpleasant  and  contrasted  un¬ 
favourably  with  that  of  the  police.  Only  one  way  of  escape 
occurred  to  me.  I  asked  permission  to  return  to  Konigsberg, 
which  seemed  the  preferable  place  of  the  two.  Since  I  was  able 
to  give  reasons  for  my  request  he  gave  me  a  passport,  containing 
a  history  of  my  activities,  forbidding  me  to  leave  the  “direct 
route”  to  Konigsberg.  On  August  21st  we  left  Lubeck,  and 
after  a  fifty  hours’  journey  we  arrived  at  Konigsberg,  where  I 
promptly  destroyed  the  incriminating  pass. 

Konigsberg  on  August  6th  had  been  excited.  On  August  23rd 
it  was  stark  mad.  On  the  evening  of  August  22nd,  on  our  way 
to  Konigsberg,  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  at  Schneidemiihl, 
which  is  near  the  Prussian-Russian  Poland  frontier.  The  intense 
excitement  began  here.  Train-loads  of  wounded  soldiers  ran 
into  the  station.  The  Russians  had  suddenly  begun  to  show 
unexpected  activity,  and  the  whole  station  was  in  the  most  in¬ 
describable  disorder.  All  lights  had  been  put  out  to  guard  against 
Russian  air-craft.  Many  officials  were  rushing  about  the  crowded 
dark  platforms,  and  none  seemed  able  to  answer  questions  about 
trains.  Red  Cross  workers  were  trying  to  sort  out  wounded 
soldiers  under  trying  conditions.  Soldiers  were  arresting  and 
searching  suspected  spies.  A  Swiss  subject,  who  spoke  German 
with  a  curious  accent,  was  roughly  handled  before  he  was  released. 
He  was  dressed  as  a  Red  Cross  doctor,  and  stated  that  he  w'as  on 
his  way  to  East  Prussia  as  a  volunteer. 

At  last,  in  spite  of  the  confusion,  a  train  was  started  for  Konigs- 
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berg.  We  crawled  along  slowly.  The  section  Elbing  to  Konigs- 
berg  took  eight  hours  instead  of  one  hour.  For  three  hours  our 
train  waited  outside  a  station  whilst  troop-trains,  ammunition- 
trains,  and  trains  with  wounded  dashed  through.  The  Russians 
must  have  been  exceedingly  active  on  August  21st,  22nd,  and 
23rd.  Their  advance  was  plainly  unanticipated.  As  we  approached 
Konigsberg  we  saw  soldiers  and  civilians  working  feverishly 
digging  trenches,  felling  trees,  and  preparing  traps.  Evidently 
an  attack  on  Konigsberg  was  expected  in  the  immediate  future. 
Large  numbers  of  reserves  must  at  once  have  been  hurried  to 
Konigsberg,  since  for  some  time  after  August  23rd  no  trains  for 
civilians  were  sent  to  this  town.  On  Monday,  August  24th,  the 
papers  had  huge  headlines,  “Will  Konigsberg  be  besieged?  ”  An 
official  message  was  then  quoted  stating  that  “huge  masses  of 
Russians  ’’  were  moving  on  the  southern  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  East  Prussia. 

It  was  now  that  the  second  rounding-up  process  of  alien 
enemies  began.  The  Russian  labourers  who  had  been  allowed  to 
stay  earlier  in  August  were  now  collected.  No  alien  enemy  was 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  anywhere  in  East  Prussia. 

After  twelve  hours’  freedom  I  was  arrested  in  the  morning  of 
August  24th  and  taken  to  the  chief  police-station,  where  I  was 
detained  all  the  day.  Whilst  I  was  there  several  people  were 
brought  in  who  had  been  arrested  as  spies  by  zealous  soldiers. 
Two  of  these  suspects  were  Americans,  who  could  speak  only  a 
little  German.  I  was  asked  to  play  the  interpreter,  and,  after  I 
had  assumed  the  rdle  of  examiner  instead  of  interpreter,  they 
were  soon  set  free.  The  crime  of  one  was  that  he  had  placed  one 
leg  over  a  wire  fence  round  one  of  the  drilling-grounds.  The 
offence  of  the  other  was  less  definite,  he  merely  “looked 
suspicious.”  Another  suspect,  a  German,  was  arrested  for  “being 
in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  war-area.”  As  soon  as  war  broke 
out  the  Konigsberg  commandant  forbade  the  sale  and  retention 
of  maps  of  the  war-area.  In  central  Germany  there  was  no  such 
prohibition.  This  man  explained  that  he  had  bought  his  map  in 
Berlin,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  local  prohibition.  I  was  able 
to  support  his  statement  by  informing  the  police  that  such  maps 
were  on  sale  at  Liibeck.  Eventually  this  man  was  released.  My 
only  entertainment  from  11  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  was  listening  to  the 
examination  of  such  people.  More  serious  cases  were  examined 
in  an  adjoining  room  out  of  my  hearing.  Quite  plainly  the 
informer  was  busy.  Several  people  called  with  the  object  of 
“relating  a  conversation.”  They  were  received  coldly  but  politely 
by  the  plainly  bored  officials.  At  7  p.m.  an  official  informed  me 
that  a  cell  would  be  “given”  to  me,  and  my  name  was  duly 
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entered  in  the  prison  books.  An  obliging  warder  asked  me  if  I 
preferred  solitude  or  company.  I  elected  solitude,  but  learning 
that  be  had  “a  nice  farmer  upstairs,”  whose  cell  I  could  share,  I 
took  his  advice  and  joined  the  farmer. 

The  cell  was  quite  dark — no  artificial  lights  were  provided — 
and  there  was  only  one  tiny  window  very  high  in  the  wall.  My 
companion,  who  had  been  under  arrest  for  some  time  on  suspicion 
of  espionage,  told  me  his  tale,  and  we  chatted  for  hours.  Just 
before  the  war  he  had  crossed  the  frontier  into  Russia  and  returned 
with  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  money,  he  said,  was  the  rent 
of  property  he  held  in  Russia,  but,  owing  to  the  war,  he  could 
procure  no  evidence.  Against  him  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
naturalised  German  subject  of  Russian  origin.  Germany,  con¬ 
scious  of  its  large  army  of  spies  who  have  become  naturalised 
British,  French,  and  Belgian  subjects,  is  naturally  suspicious  of 
its  few  citizens  of  Russian  origin. 

We  slept  without  undressing  on  uncomfortable  beds.  At  six 
our  chatty  warder  called  us,  and  we  were  conducted  downstairs 
to  wash.  We  had  then  to  clean  up  our  cell.  It  needed  cleaning 
badly,  so  badly  that  we  left  it  dirty.  It  contained  three  bedsteads 
with  mattresses  made  of  lumps  of  straw  in  old  sacking.  One  dirty- 
looking  blanket  was  provided,  but  there  were  no  pillows.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  were  primitive.  The  free  space  was  so 
scanty  that  one  of  us  had  to  sit  on  a  bed  whilst  the  other  took 
the  three  or  four  strides  possible  in  the  cell.  At  seven  o’clock 
the  warder  unlocked  the  cell  door,  and,  with  the  sure  aim  that 
only  long  practice  could  have  given,  hurled  two  pieces  of  bread 
on  to  the  beds.  I  had  had  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  but 
the  bread  looked  so  unappetising  that  both  the  farmer  and  I, 
although  we  were  very  hungry,  declined  to  eat  it.  Nothing  was 
brought  to  us  to  drink.  In  the  cell  we  found  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  one  rusty  tin  mug,  but,  since  we  did  not  know  how  long  the 
water  had  been  there — the  farmer  had  been  transferred  the  day 
before  to  this  cell  from  another  prison — we  did  not  venture  to 
drink  it. 

On  August  25th  my  wife  and  child  were  arrested  and  marched 
between  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  prison.  We  were 
again  released  and  sent,  escorted  by  police,  to  a  disused  fortress, 
where  we  found  some  East  Prussian  refugees,  who  had  fled  before 
the  Russian  invasion. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  German  authorities  to  describe  the  con¬ 
ditions  under-which  these  refugees  were  housed  and  transported. 
This  will  show  that  the  sufferings  of  alien  enemies  in  terrible  con¬ 
centration  camps  and  in  still  worse  cattle-trucks  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  German  low  standard  of  life  and  lack  of  ability  to 
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organise  quickly,  and  not  entirely  to  German  brutality.  In  this 
fortress  the  refugees  were  provided  with  dirty  straw  to  lie  on,  the 
whole  place  swarmed  with  fleas,  mice  were  running  about  every¬ 
where,  and  the  food  supply  was  scanty  and  poor  in  quality. 
These  refugees  were  afterwards  sent  on  to  Berlin,  a  journey  of 
fifty  hours,  owing  to  the  blockage  of  the  lines,  in  open  goods 
trucks.  For  food  they  had  to  rely  on  the  haphazard  attentions 
of  girl  Red  Cross  workers  at  the  various  stations  they  passed 
through.  Since  Germany  treated  its  own  refugees  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  “  alien  enemies  ”  had  to  put  up  with 
insanitary  conditions,  starvation,  and  exposure. 

With  many  of  these  refugees  I  spoke.  They  were  bitter  against 
the  Russians,  but  equally  bitter  against  the  English.  They  told 
me  that  “Sir  Grey”  (English  titles  are  a  constant  worry  to 
Germans)  was  really  responsible  for  the  war,  and,  therefore,  for 
their  troubles.  My  suggestion  that  Germany  should  have  held 
back  Austria  if  Germany  had  desired  peace  was  rejected  as  not 
worth  consideration. 

We  had  spent  only  a  few  hours  with  the  refugees  when  an 
officer  informed  us  that  the  police  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending 
us  to  this  fortress.  Two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  escorted  us 
ta  another  obsolete  fortress.  Here  we  found  a  large  number  of 
Russian  peasants — men,  women,  and  children — drawn  up  in  fours 
ready  to  be  marched  off. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  coolly  of  the  brutality  which  I  now  have 
to  describe.  I  had  lived  for  ten  years  in  Konigsberg,  and  during 
all  that  time  I  had  seen  little  brutality  beyond  some  unnecessary 
violence  on  the  part  of  a  few  policemen.  The  Germans  had  con¬ 
cealed  their  brute  instincts  well.  When  we  were  placed  amongst 
these  lined-up  peasants,  of  whom  there  were  some  two  hundred, 
it  was  about  one  o’clock.  The  peasants  had  already  been 
standing  about  an  hour  in  the  hot  sun,  and  we  were  with  them 
for  another  hour.  We  were  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  under  the  command  of  a  Feldwebel  (sergeant),  who  had 
a  long  whip.  Occasionally  an  officer  appeared  on  the  scene.  Many 
of  the  women  were  holding  babies  in  their  arms,  and  few  were 
without  some  young  children.  Tired  with  standing  so  long  lined 
up  in  fours  with  little  breathing  space  in  the  hot  sun,  the  women 
and  children  continually  swayed  and  fell  out  of  line.  As  soon 
as  anyone  staggered  out  of  place — man,  woman,  or  child — he  or 
she  was  lashed  unmercifully  by  the  Feldwebel  with  the  whip,  or 
struck  by  soldiers  with  bayonets.  The  peasants  were  docile,  and 
this  unmerciful  whipping  was  quite  unnecessary.  What  is  still 
worse  to  have  to  record  is  the  fact  that  the  officers  who  occasion¬ 
ally  passed  by  did  nothing  to  stop  this  brutality,  whilst  the  greater 
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part  of  the  crowd  of  onlookers  encouraged  it.  To  their  honour 
a  few  in  the  crowd  expressed  their  disgust,  but  their  protests  were 
unheeded.  My  wife  received  a  blow  from  a  bayonet  which  sent 
her  staggering,  and  the  fact  that  the  blow  was  aimed  not  at  her 
but  at  the  woman  beside  her  was  no  consolation. 

After  we  had  stood  two  hours  a  detachment  of  captured  Eussian 
soldiers  joined  us,  and  we  were  marched  off  towards  the  river. 
This  march  through  the  streets  was  a  fearful  experience.  Most 
of  the  peasants  had  heavy  loads — all  their  belongings  that  they 
could  carry — under  which  they  tottered  along,  women  struggled 
along  with  their  children,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  large  crowd,  who  spat  at  us,  threw  stones  at 
us,  and  shouted  offensive  remarks,  which  were,  of  course,  not 
understood  by  the  Russians.  If  anyone  was  pushed  on  to  the 
pavement  in  a  movement  to  avoid  the  traffic,  if  anyone  stopped 
an  instant  to  rest  under  a  heavy  load,  that  person  was  at  once 
urged  on  by  whip  or  bayonet.  Only  one  fact  in  that  grim  march 
causes  me  satisfaction  as  I  look  back  at  it,  and  that  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  impartiality  of  our  military  escort.  If  one  of  the  crowd 
stepped  off  the  pavement  to  aim  a  stone  at  us  that  person  felt  the 
wdiip  or  bayonet  as  much  as  we  did.  This  was  not  a  measure 
to  protect  us,  but  to  hinder  our  chances  of  mixing  with  the  crowd 
and  thus  escaping.  Stone-throwing  from  the  pavement  was  not 
hindered. 

We  were  taken  from  Konigsberg  to  Elbing  by  steamer,  a  nine 
hours’  run,  and  arrived,  cold  from  exposure  on  the  crowded  deck, 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  Elbing  we  were  met  by  a 
captain  in  charge  of  another  military  escort,  and  the  brutes  who 
had  conducted  us  were  relieved.  This  captain  was  a  very  pleasant 
man,  who  grinned  at  us  good-humouredly  and  joked  with  those 
who  could  speak  German.  We  were  again  lined  up  and  marched 
to  the  railway  station,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  march  was 
different  from  that  in  Konigsberg.  In  spite  of  the  hour  (1  a.m.) 
the  streets  were  far  from  empty,  but  no  one  molested  us,  and  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  offensive  remark.  The  soldiers  behaved 
properly,  and  the  tired  people  were  allowed  at  intervals  to  deposit 
their  loads  and  rest.  One  woman  who  had  collapsed  was  allowed 
by  the  captain  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  steamer,  and 
he  promised  her  medical  attention  the  next  day. 

At  the  station  there  was  a  delay  of  an  hour.  We  were  then 
divided  into  sections  and  put  into  cattle-trucks.  A  journey  of 
thirty  hours  then  began.  There  was  no  sanitary  accommodation 
provided  in  these  trucks,  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  train 
whilst  it  waited  at  a  station,  but  permission  was  occasionally 
given  us  to  leave  the  train  during  the  frequent  stoppages  (owing 
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to  the  lines  being  blocked)  between  stations.  Even  the  women 
who  took  advantage  of  these  halts  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  soldiers  every  moment. 

The  one  piece  of  good  fortune  that  fell  to  my  lot  was  the  fact 
that  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  us  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  did  what  little  he  could  for  my 
family.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  we  were  able  to  procure  some 
food.  He  told  me  that  he  had  strict  orders  that  we  were  to  be 
given  no  food.  No  food  had  been  provided  before  leaving  Konigs- 
berg,  none  was  given  out  on  the  steamer — in  fact,  there  was  no 
food  on  the  steamer — and  no  food  was  provided  in  Elbing.  Most 
of  the  peasants  and  all  the  Russian  soldiers  were  without  food 
from  midday,  August  25th,  till  midday,  August  27th.  Troop- 
trains  and  trains  containing  East  Prussian  refugees  were  running 
in  opposite  directions  between  Elbing  and  Kreuz,  the  stations 
were  full  of  food,  which  was  doled  out  by  girls  to  soldiers  and 
refugees;  yet,  though  there  was  food  in  abundance  and  the 
peasants  were  starving,  none  was  given  to  them.  To  digress  for 
a  moment,  a  German  journalist,  describing  the  transport  of 
Russians  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg,  recorded 
the  fact  that  the  cries  for  bread  and  water  uttered  in  broken 
German  by  the  hapless,  starved  prisoners  were  piteous.  Our 
company  was  in  the  same  plight.  My  acquaintance,  however, 
was  willing  to  provide  food  for  us,  and  he  provided  it  in  large 
quantities.  When  he  w^as  not  looking  we  passed  some  to  the 
peasants  in  our  truck,  who  devoured  it  discreetly.  But  only  those 
in  our  truck  received  food. 

The  journey  of  thirty  hours  in  this  cattle-truck  was,  of  course, 
very  tiring,  and  we  were  glad  to  lie  down  on  the  bare  boards  to 
sleep.  There  was  not  enough  room  for  all  to  lie  dowm,  so  we  had 
to  take  rest  in  turns.  We  were  in  this  truck  from  3  a.m.  of 
August  26th  till  8  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  when  we  arrived  at 
Stettin.  The  train  w^as  run  into  a  siding  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  concentration  camp  where  we  w^ere  to  be  intei’ned.  Crowds 
were  present  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  train.  On  getting  out  of 
the  train  w'e  avoided  the  concentration  camp  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  mixing  with  the  crowd  instead  of  lining  up.  Our  military 
escort  was  relieved  immediately  on  our  arrival  and  disappeared. 
There  was  no  mustering  and  counting  of  prisoners,  and  our 
defection  passed  unnoticed. 

At  Stettin  the  concentration  camp,  of  which  I  obtained  a  good 
view  later  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  was  the  Schlachthof 
(slaughter-house).  This  consists  of  sheds  with  roofs,  but  without 
walls.  The  “flooring”  is  asphalt.  On  the  asphalt  there  were 
heaps  of  clean  straw  (very  different  from  the  straw  in  Konigs- 
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berg),  beds  for  the  interned.  Meals  were  served  in  a  primitive 
way.  I  watched  the  serving  of  dinner.  A  table,  consisting  of 
planks  on  trestles,  was  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  slaughter-house, 
and  past  this  table  the  prisoners  marched  in  single  file.  Each 
received  a  platter  from  one  attendant,  and  this  platter  was  filled 
by  another  attendant  standing  further  along.  The  prisoner  stood 
or  sat  on  the  straw  to  eat  his  food.  I  was  not  near  enough  to 
see  what  food  was  provided.  The  procession  seemed  endless. 
After  watching  for  some  time  I  retired  from  the  window ;  after 
an  hour  I  looked  again,  the  procession  was  still  going  on. 

Other  prisoners  were  lodged  on  steamers.  I  was  too  far  off  to 
see  them  clearly.  All  that  could  be  seen  was  crowded  decks. 

After  the  peasants  had  been  marched  off  to  the  concentration 
camp  I  succeeded  in  getting  into  connection  with  the  American 
Consul.  With  him  I  discussed  the  possibility  of  reaching  Den¬ 
mark.  Without  a  military  pass  this  was,  of  course,  impossible*, 
and  the  military  commanders  were  not  free  with  passes.  The 
consul  took  us  to  see  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Stettin,  and  persuaded 
him  to  write  out  a  statement  that  he  had  no  objection  personally 
to  our  leaving  Stettin  for  Denmark.  Although  this  pass  was 
useless  as  far  as  permission  to  leave  Germany  was  concerned, 
since  it  was  not  signed  by  the  Commandant,  yet  it  enabled  us  to 
reach  Sassnitz  (Isle  of  Eugen). 

Here  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  American  Consul  in 
Stettin  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  help  British  subjects  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  and  left  us  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  some  English  sailors  who  had  just  been  brought  to 
Stettin. 

The  only  entertainment  we  had  on  our  twenty-four  hours’ 
journey  to  Sassnitz  was  conversation  with  a  German  officer  who 
travelled  part  of  the  way  with  us.  He  had  a  command  on  the 
Danish  frontier,  and,  unsuspecting  our  nationality,  told  us  a  good 
deal  of  the  disposition  of  German  troops  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
On  arriving  at  Sassnitz  we  got  out  of  the  train ;  but  we  were 
immediately  pounced  on  by  the  stationmaster,  who  asked  if  we 
lived  at  Sassnitz.  On  learning  that  we  w^ere  strangers  he  made 
us  get  into  the  train  again  and  go  on  to  Sassnitz  Harbour.  On 
our  arrival  here  we  had  to  show  our  passports.  The  station- 
master’s  comment  on  our  police  pass  was,  “Vorlaufig  bleiben  Sie 
hier”  (for  the  present  you  stay  here).  As  I  expected,  the  pass 
was  of  no  value.  We  arrived  at  midnight  and  had  to  pick  our  way 
in  pitch -darkness  over  uneven  roads  to  an  hotel.  Sentries  sprang 
out  of  the  darkness  everywhere,  but  we  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  next  morning  I  spent  collecting  information  and  planning 
an  escape.  Almost  the  first  person  I  met  was  one  of  the  Eussian 
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Polish  ladies  who  were  with  us  for  some  days  at  Liibeck.  We 
were  soon  joined  by  the  other  ladies,  who  had  at  last  found  their 
husbands.  The  men  had  been  detained  at  Eylau  as  “suspected 
persons,”  but  had  eventually  been  released.  They  had  been 
hunted  from  place  to  place  until  they  arrived  at  Sassnitz.  These 
Poles  told  me  that  there  were  some  two  thousand  Russian  sub¬ 
jects  at  Sassnitz  who  wanted  to  get  away.  No  alien  enemy  was 
allowed  to  leave,  however.  The  Poles’  theory  was  that  they 
were  to  be  kept  to  provide  money  for  the  Sassnitz  lodging-house 
keepers  until  their  funds  were  exhausted,  and  that  they  would 
then  be  sent  to  Sweden.  Some  Russians,  they  said,  thought  that 
all  were  to  be  detained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  These  people 
were  trying  to  live  on  sixpence  a  day.  The  Poles  told  me  that 
two  Russians  had  lost  their  reason  from  suspense.  I  showed 
them  my  pass  to  Denmark  and  asked  what  value  they  attjiched 
to  it.  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  Russians  had  similar  passes, 
which  were  of  no  value.  These  Poles,  who  had  been  some  days 
in  Sassnitz,  told  me  that  a  Swedish  ferry-steamer  left  Sassnitz  for 
Sweden  every  day  at  five  o’clock,  that  no  one  was  allowed  on  board 
till  four  o’clock,  at  which  time  German  officials  examined  the  passes 
of  those  who  used  the  steamer,  and  turned  back  all  alien  enemies. 
The  steamer  arrived  every  day  about  one  o’clock.  I  saw  that 
my  only  chance  was  to  get  on  the  steamer  before  four  o’clock, 
namely,  before  the  officials  came  down  to  examine  passports. 

The  steamer  could  be  approached  by  one  road  only — all  the 
other  roads  had  been  railed  off — and  to  get  to  it  one  had  to  pass 
two  sentries  at  different  points.  My  wife,  child,  and  I  tried  to 
stroll  leisurely  by  the  first  sentry  as  if  unaware  of  his  purpose. 
He,  of  course,  stopped  us.  I  persuaded  him  with  great  difficulty 
to  allow  us  to  pass  by,  pretending  to  have  important  business 
with  the  harbour-master.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  on 
duty.  When  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  completed  twenty-four 
hours’  duty  I  realised  why  persistence  won  the  battle.  The 
second  sentry  was  easy  to  pass.  He  was  a  private,  whereas  the 
first  was  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He  was  satisfied  on  finding 
that  his  superior  had  allowed  us  to  pass.  When  we  reached  the 
steamer  we  found  the  harbour-master  standing  on  the  gangway 
examining  the  passes  of  people  leaving  the  boat.  He  was  having 
a  heated  argument  with  a  woman  without  a  pass  who  was  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  land.  He  was  so  busy  with  this 
woman  that  we,  an  innocent-looking  family  party,  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  permission  to  go  on  board  “to  speak  to  the 
captain.”  The  captain,  after  keeping  us  waiting  an  hour,  received 
us  on  the  upper  deck.  We  readily  obtained  his  permission  to 
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stay  on  the  steamer,  even  though  we  had  come  on  board  before 
the  appointed  time. 

In  the  hotel  I  had  left  a  portmanteau  containing  some  things 
I  did  not  wish  to  lose.  I  decided  that  if  I  could  get  by  the  sentries 
once  I  could  do  so  again.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

I  left  my  wife  and  child  on  the  steamer  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

I  sent  a  porter  with  the  bag  well  ahead  so  that  the  sentries  should 
not  connect  me  with  the  luggage.  I  watched  the  porter,  whom 
the  sentries  knew,  pass  unchallenged,  and  then  I  walked  along 
and  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  a  new  sentry  had  appeared.  I 
found  him,  however,  astonishingly  easy  to  pass.  I  merely  told 
him  that  I  had  come  from  the  steamer  and  was  going  down  to  it 
again.  The  second  sentry  had  not  been  relieved,  so  he  gave  me 
no  trouble.  On  arriving  at  the  steamer  I  found  that  the  harbour¬ 
master  had  gone,  for  which  I  was  duly  grateful.  But  in  his  place 
I  found  a  Customs  official,  whose  presence  at  this  hour  I  had  not 
foreseen.  He  did  not  attempt  to  stop  me,  but  I  saw  that  my 
portmanteau  was  near  him.  I  picked  up  the  bag  and  made  for 
the  gangway,  only  to  be  called  back.  He  told  me  that  he 
examined  all  luggage  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  ammunition, 
firearms,  photographs,  &c.  I  opened  my  bag,  but  he  told  me 
that  no  luggage  was  examined  before  four  o’clock.  It  was  then 
about  three  o’clock,  and  to  wait  till  four  would  have  ruined  my 
plans.  I  asked  him  to  examine  the  bag  at  once  and  not  keep  me 
waiting  an  hour.  Since  it  was  not  his  business  to  examine  pass¬ 
ports,  and  since  I  aroused  no  suspicion  of  being  an  alien  enemy, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  allowed  me  to  go  on 
board  without  even  asking  to  see  my  passport.  The  mate  of  the 
steamer  made  me  go  to  the  adjoining  station  to  get  tickets,  and 
this  was  the  most  difficult  operation  of  all.  I  had  to  bluff  con¬ 
siderably  to  induce  the  clerk  to  sell  me  two  tickets  before  four 
o’clock.  With  him  I  made  use  of  my  police  pass,  on  which  my 
nationality  had,  by  an  oversight,  not  been  stated.  Probably  he 
was  induced  to  break  the  regulation  with  regard  to  selling  tickets 
by  the  thought  that  I  should  be  caught  later  by  the  officials  if 
my  pass  were  not  “in  order.”  He  did  not  like  my  pass,  and  told 
me  so. 

At  four  o’clock  the  officials  stood  on  the  gangway  examining 
passes,  but  we  were  already  safely  hiding  on  the  steamer,  which 
left  punctually  at  five,  and  a  few  hours  later  we  landed  in  Sweden. 

A.  C.  Dunstan. 


THE  OPEKATIONS  AT  THE  DAKDANELLES.^ 


As  a  traveller  and  writer  who  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
Near  East,  my  friends  are  often  good  enough  to  ask  my  personal 
opinion  upon  the  various  aspects  of  the  operations  which  have 
taken  and  are  taking  place  at  the  Dardanelles.  Some  of  these 
people  are  anxious  solely  to  obtain  any  information  with  which 
my  local  knowledge  enables  me  to  furnish  them.  Others,  in 
asking  questions,  betray  their  feelings  about  a  question  which  is 
now  rightly  engrossing  a  considerable  part  of  our  attention  in 
regard  to  the  war. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  noticed,  not  only  in  private 
conversation,  but  also  in  the  public  Press,  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  general  attitude  of  people  towards  the  Allied  operations  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Men  and  women  who  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  boasting,  and  who  were  proud  of  the  Anglo- 
French  attacks  upon  the  Dardanelles,  are  now,  so  to  speak,  filled 
with  feelings  of  uneasiness  as  to  whether  these  attacks  will  be 
successful,  and  whether  they  are  or  will  be  worth  the  losses  which 
must  unfortunately  be  suffered.  Some  organs  of  public  opinion 
and  members  of  society  in  general,  go  as  far  as  to  urge  that 
the  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles  should  not  have  been  undertaken 
at  all  under  existing  circumstances,  and  that  it  only  constitutes  an 
undertaking  in  a  secondary  theatre  of  war.  Personally  I  con¬ 
sider  that  these  sentiments  are  unjustified.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  the  real  question  is.  Are  we  to  pursue  the  war  in  a 
manner  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  defeat  the  Austro-German  enemy, 
or  are  we  only  to  undertake  the  smallest  amount  of  responsibility 
in  order  to  make  the  war  temporarily  as  cheap  as  possible  to  our¬ 
selves?  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question, 
it  is  clear,  provided  proper  and  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
made,  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  undertaking  a  campaign  which, 
when  successfully  carried  through,  will  be  not  only  a  death¬ 
blow  to  Turkey,  but  which  will  also  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
defeats  so  far  sustained  by  Germany. 

True  it  may  well  be,  and  true  it  is,  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  to  wait  before  beginning  the  attack  upon  the 
Dardanelles  until  that  attack  could  have  been  undertaken  by  com¬ 
bined  forces  on  sea  and  land.  But  the  anxiety  and  discontent  at 
present  arising  upon  the  subject  does  not  result  entirely  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  mistake.  It  owes  its  foundation  largely  to  the 

(1)  A  map  to  illustrate  the  operations  at  the  Dardanelles  accompanies  the 
article  on  “The  History  of  the  War.” 
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foolish  optimism  partly  due  to  the  series  of  official  communiques 
issued  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  operations,  but  more 
especially  to  the  unjustifiably  favourable  manner  in  which  all 
these  communiques  were  explained  to  the  British  public  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  Press.  Apparent  as  unjustifiable  optimism  has 
been  in  reference  to  events  in  other  theatres  of  war,  it  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles,  because 
there  are  but  few  people  in  this  country  who  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  task  which  was  first  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in 
February  last — a  task  infinitely  more  difficult  of  accomplishment 
than  the  subjugation  of  Gibraltar,  the  natural  strength  of  which 
is  as  almost  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Straits  which 
form  the  w'estern  approach  to  Constantinople. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Eeview  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  strength  and 
importance  of  the  defences  of  Constantinople.  That  article  left 
my  hands  on  March  19th — the  day  before  the  receipt  of  the  news 
oP  the  sinking  of  the  Bouvet,  Irresistible,  and  Ocean,  which  actually 
took  place  on  March  18th.  We  do  not  yet  know,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  not  know,  whether  the  events  which  occurred 
on  that  day  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  naval  authorities  at  home, 
or  to  those  who  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  operations 
on  the  spot.  We  are  also  still  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  it  was 
always  intended,  after  making  a  series  of  reconnaissances  in  force, 
to  postpone  the  final  and  all-important  operations  until  the  arrival 
of  a  large  army,  or  whether  it  was  hoped  that  the  Dardanelles 
could  be  forced  by  the  Allied  fleets  without  the  support  of  any 
large  expeditionary  force.  But  however  this  may  be,  those  who 
were,  and  are,  au  courant  with  the  geographical  position  and  with 
the  political  and  military  conditions  prevailing  in  this  area,  have 
always  known  that  a  successful  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles  could 
be  best  made  by  one  of  two  general  methods.  They  were,  and 
they  are  : — 

(1)  By  a  surprise  and  by  a  fleet  making  what  would  have 
amounted  to  a  dash  up  the  Straits  before  the  permanent  defences 
w'ere  properly  organised  and  garrisoned,  and  before  the  whole 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
turned  into  vast  entrenched  areas — areas  which  now  really  con¬ 
stitute  two  great  defended  camps  or  two  series  of  well-nigh  im¬ 
pregnable  forts. 

(2)  By  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack  made  in  such  a  way  that 
a  force  or  forces  landed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  Straits  would 
threaten  the  forts  from  the  rear,  and  therefore  minimise  the  effect 
of  their  fire  directed  against  ships  endeavouring  to  pass  up  the 
Dardanelles. 
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In  the  circumstances  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  which  might  have  been  feasible  some  years  ago,  was 
impossible,  because  it  was  obvious  and  clear  from  the  first  that 
the  Turks  and  the  Germans  must  have  made  the  fullest  prepara¬ 
tions  to  defend  the  Dardanelles,  not  only  before  the  entry  of 
Turkey  into  the  war,  but  also  between  that  time  and  the  moment 
when  the  Allied  naval  operations  began,  during  the  later  half  of 
the  month  of  February.  Moreover,  throughout  the  Turco-Italian 
and  the  Balkan  campaigns  the  strength  of  the  forts  upon  the 
Dardanelles  was  greatly  increased.  In  addition,  even  had  it  been 
possible  for  a  given  number  of  ships  to  dash  through  the  Straits 
and  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  their  position — once  arrived 
there — would  have  been  highly  perilous.  Practically  cut  off  from 
all  means  of  support,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  face 
and  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles  which  must  exist  in  and 
near  that  sea  itself.  Moreover,  the  reinforcement  or  the  retreat 
of  a  fleet  once  temporarily  successful  would  have  created  problems 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  solve  them 
at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  push  open  a 
door  which  has  not  been  adequately  barred,  and  quite  another  to 
hold  it  open  or  to  push  it  in  the  opposite  direction  when  it  has 
once  again  been  closed  and  properly  bolted  behind  you. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at  first 
intended  to  adopt  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the*  first  of  these 
alternatives,  or  whether  landing  operations  on  a  large  scale  were 
always  part  of  the  scheme.  In  the  latter  case,  unless  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  possible  diplomatic  conditions,  which  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article,  necessitated  a  demonstration,  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  enemy  had  so  much  time  in  which  to  improve 
his  defences  and  to  create  conditions  which  have  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a  third  and  a  more  or  less  different  plan  from  either  of 
those  discussed  above.  That  plan  is  that  the  operations  at  the 
Dardanelles  have  now  become,  and  that  they  constitute,  a  land 
campaign  which  has  already  developed  into  one  of  enormous 
magnitude.  Thus,  instead  of  landing  parties  threatening  the  rear 
of  the  forts  at  the  same  time  as  the  fleet  was  endeavouring  to 
push  its  way  up  the  Straits  a  force  destined  at  least  to  conquer 
the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  has  had  to  be  disembarked.  In  a  word, 
the  all-engrossing  interest  in  the  operations  has  been  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  transferred  from  the  events  on  the  sea  to  those  on  the 
laud.  Here  the  Allied  Armies  have  been,  and  are,  fighting  a 
great  battle,  or  a  series  of  battles,  with  the  apparent  object  not 
only  of  minimising  the  task  of  the  fleet,  but  also  of  enabling  that 
fleet  to  glide,  rather  than  to  fight,  its  way  through  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmora. 
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In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my  readers 
a  very  general  idea  of  a  few  of  the  factors  which  may  well  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  operations  at  the  Dardanelles,  in  so 
far  as  we  have  become  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  operations  up 
to  the  present  time.  I  now  propose  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
way  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  rendered  necessary  the  landing 
of  an  army,  and  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the  successful 
operations  of  that  army  will  minimise  and  do  away  with  many 
of  the  difficulties  to  he  overcome  by  the  fleet. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  moving  fortresses — ships 
—enjoy  a  more  advantageous  position  than  do  forts  situated  on 
land.  But  as  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  moving  object  is 
more  difiicult  to  hit  than  is  a  stationary  one,  and  to  the  mobility 
of  ships  rather  than  to  the  actual  range  of  their  guns,  it  is  clear 
that  this  superiority  of  position  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
[X)wer  of  the  ship  to  manoeuvre.  But  in  the  case  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  under  review,  the  whole  situation  is  such  that  it  reacts 
almost  entirely  against  the  belligerents  who  depend  upon  the 
fire  of  the  ships  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and  in 
favour  of  those  in  occupation*  of  the  shores.  In  greater  detail 
this  state  of  things  is  due  to  all  or  some  of  the  following  causes 
(1)  The  Dardanelles  are  so  narrow  that  throughout  their 
greater  part  the  power  of  real  manoeuvring  is  denied  to  all  ships 
except  those  of  a  very  small  size.  Whilst  the  length  of  the 
Straits  is  some  thirty-three  miles,  their  breadth  varies  from  about 
four  miles  at  the  widest  point,  situated  as  it  is  only  just  inside 
the  entrance,  to  about  1,300  yards  measured  between  Kilid  Bahr, 
on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  and  Chanak  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
The  average  width  may  be  said  to  be  about  two  or  three  miles, 
but  throughout  the  reach,  which  extends  from  Kephez  Point  to 
Nagara  Point,  places  separated  by  about  five  and  a  half  miles, 
the  breadth  of  the  channel  is  nowhere  more  than  about  three 
miles,  and  this  only  in  one  spot,  situated  just  above  the  former 
place.  Consequently,  as  all  the  forts  of  the  most  predominating 
importance  defend  this  winding  part  of  the  Straits,  in  which  the 
current  is  also  rapid,  it  is  clear  that  big  ships  can  hardly  do  other¬ 
wise  than  remain  practically  stationary  or  else  steam  more  or  less 
straight  ahead,  along  the  only  course  which  is  open  to  them. 

(2)  For  the  same  reasons,  that  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  and 
to  the  winding  nature  of  the  channel,  the  great  guns  of  ships,  the 
range  of  which  is  many  miles,  cannot  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  come  into  action  with 
direct  fire  until  the  ships  themselves  are  within  the  range  of  shore 
guns,  even  though  that  range  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  ships’ 
big  guns. 
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(3)  The  Turks,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  can 
make  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons  which  would  be  valueless  were 
the  range  greater.  This  means  that  they  can  develop  the  fire 
of  guns  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  regular  defences  of  the 
Straits.  Mobile  batteries  of  guns  and  howitzers  can  be  placed 
in  the  countless  and  secluded  valleys  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  their  positions,  and  to  rain  lead  upon  them  from 
the  sea.  Again,  these  positions  once  revealed,  the  guns  in 
question  can  or  could  be  moved  to  some  other  locality  from 
which  their  fire  is  equally  effective.  The  existence  of  these 
conditions  may  not  involve  serious  perils  for  large  and  armoured 
ships,  and  for  their  crews  who  are  protected  by  that  armour,  but 
they  have  extremely  detrimental  and  dangerous  consequences  for 
small  vessels  and  their  crews — vessels  which  must  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnaissance  work,  and  for  the  mine  sweeping 
which  repeatedly  has  to  be  carried  out. 

(4)  The  Dardanelles  channel  is  a  locality  in  which  mines  can 
be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  whole  area  can  be 
rendered  impassable  by  means  of  “contact”  mines,  by  the  use 
of  “observation”  mines,  or  by  the  launching  of  “floating  ”  mines. 
Whilst  the  uneven  and  rapidly  flowing  current  creates  certain 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  “contact”  mines,  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel  greatly  minimises  those  which  always  accompany  the 
use  of  the  complicated  machinery  necessary  to  explode  “observa¬ 
tion”  mines  from  the  shore.  Moreover,  as  we  already  know, 
the  ever-recurring  danger  of  “floating”  mines,  drifted  down  by 
the  current  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  elsewhere,  is  one  against 
which  it  is,  and  must  be  continually,  necessary  to  guard. 

(5)  The  narrowness  of  the  Dardanelles  renders  it  a  particularly 
favourable  area  for  the  employment  of  torpedoes  fired  or  launched 
from  the  shore.  These  weapons  of  war  can  either  be  sent  on  their 
way  from  proper  torpedo  tubes  or  by  other  methods  of  a  more 
impromptu  nature. 

Having  thus  described  the  extremely  unfavourable  position  of 
a  fleet  desirous  of  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  I  will  now 
allude  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  task  of  such  a  fleet  can 
be  greatly  furthered  by  a  force  or  forces  landed  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  Dardanelles.  To  begin  with,  although  the  Turks 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  a  perfect  network  of  defences, 
and  to  turn  the  areas  which  earlier  might  have  been  stormed 
with  comparatively  small  losses  into  veritable  forts,  the  actual 
distances  to  be  traversed  by  a  force  disembarked  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  particularly  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  are  compara¬ 
tively  small.  This  Peninsula,  which  may  be  described  as  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  nowhere  measures  more  than  about  twelve 
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miles  in  width,  and  this  only  in  one  particular  and  small  part, 
which  is  situated  just  above  the  Narrows.  Its  breadth,  at  the 
extreme  north-eastern  end  and  along  the  Lines  of  Bulair,  is  only 
three  miles.  Further  to  the  south-west,  and  measured  along  a 
line  extending  from  Maidos  to  Gaba  Tepe,  the  breadth  is  only 
about  five  miles.  This  means  that  the  whole  land  attack  can  be 
covered,  and  the  ground  more  or  less  prepared  for  the  infantry 
advance,  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet. 

The  special  and  unique  positions  of  the  forts  on  both  shores 
of  the  Dardanelles  also  render  their  attack  from  the  land  side 
or  sides  a  particularly  desirable,  or  more  correctly,  an  absolutely 
necessary  undertaking.  Thus,  whilst  numerous  batteries  have 
no  doubt  now  been  placed  in  favourable  positions,  and  whilst 
the  backs  of  the  forts  have  probably  been  protected  by  earth¬ 
works,  the  greater  number  of  the  defences  situated  on  the 
European  as  well  as  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  are  actually  com¬ 
manded  from  the  hills  located  in  rear  of  Maidos  and  of  Kilid 
Bahr.  Indeed,  from  various  points  on  these  hills  it  is  possible, 
so  to  speak,  to  look  down  upon,  if  not  actually  into,  many  of  the 
eleven  European  redoubts  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Moreover,  the  great  and  heavy  guns  of  these 
forts  are  so  arranged,  and  must  be  so  arranged,  that  they  can 
only  be  directed  towards  the  sea  and  not  towards  the  hills  which 
Qvershadow  them. 

True  it  is  that  there  still  remain  the  defences  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  which  are  in  themselves  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  sea,  but  also  because  their 
guns  can  probably  throw  huge  missiles  on  to,  and  right  across, 
the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  To  threaten  these  Asiatic  forts 
from  the  rear  would  in  some  ways  be  a  much  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  to  occupy  the  Gallipoli  hills.  They  cannot  be 
dominated  in  the  same  way  as  can  those  upon  the  European 
side,  and,  in  addition,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  a  landing 
force,  instead  of  being  only  at  most  five,  would  be  about  twenty 
miles.  But  as  the  Asiatic  coast  is  much  lower  than  the  European, 
it  is  clear  that  an  army  once  occupying  the  hills  which  I  have 
described  above  will  be  able  not  only  to  silence  and  finally  to 
occupy  the  Kilid  Bahr  forts,  but  also  to  make  its  influence  most 
unpleasantly  felt  in  the  defences  which  respectively  lie  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Chanak. 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  actual  operations  which  have 
taken  place  up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  article — a 
discussion  which  must  of  necessity  be  brief — it  will  already  be 
clear  to  my  readers  that  the  first  and  all-important  military  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Allies  must  be  the  occupation  of  the  hills  from  which 
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the  forts  defending  both  coasts  of  the  Narrows  can  be  adequately 
commanded,  and  from  which  the  forts  on  the  European  side  can 
subsequently  be  occupied. 

If  we  omit  all  detail  and  consider  the  question  only  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  the  hills  situated  immediately  in  rear  of 
Kilid  Bahr  lie  about  twelve  miles  from  the  extreme  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  most  six  miles  from  Gaba 
Tepe.  The  general  plan,  which  therefore  appears  to  be  in  course 
of  development,  is  that  two  more  or  less  distinct  forces,  landed 
on  Sunday,  April  25th,  have  since  that  date  been  endeavouring 
respectively  to  work  up  the  Peninsula  from  its  south-western 
end  and  across  its  narrow  neck  from  west  to  east. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  the  landing 
itself  was  an  operation  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  Turco- 
German  troops,  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  Peninsula,  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  moment  or  of  the  exact  areas  in  which  a 
disembarkation  would  be  attempted,  yet  they  had  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  they  fully  utilised  that  time  to  develop  an  already 
extremely  strong  position  to  the  fullest  advantage.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  would  have  been  great  enough  had  it  only  been  necessary 
to  land  small  parties  of  infantry.  But  as  a  large  expeditionary 
force,  composed  of  all  arms,  and  especially  strong  in  heavy 
artillery,  is  obviously  required  to  undertake  what  is  practically  a 
siege,  the  absence  of  any  proper  and  sheltered  base  creates  a  most 
complicated  naval  and  military  problem.  The  weight  of  modem 
munitions  is  incredible,  the  consumption  is  terrific.  The  weather 
at  the  Dardanelles  is  always  treacherous  and  uncertain.  Thus 
whilst  one  expects  it  to  be  fine  and  warm  from  the  beginning  of 
May,  even  in  summer  there  are  sometimes  awful  winds  lasting 
occasionally  for  three  or  even  five  days.  These  winds,  and 
especially  those  all-important  ones  which  blow  from  the  south, 
get  up  very  quickly,  and  affect  not  only  the  surface,  but  also  the 
height  of  the  usually  tideless  waters.  This  weather  factor,  when 
coupled  with  others  which  have  to  he  taken  into  consideration, 
must  make  the  construction  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
piers  upon  an  open  and  unsheltered  coast  extremely  difficult.  In 
a  word,  the  future  alone  will  prove  the  justification  or  want  of 
justification  of  the  formerly  accepted  principle  that  a  well-protected 
harbour  is  a  necessary  possession  to  an  army  which  has  to  draw 
its  supplies  and  ammunition  from  across  the  sea. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  cliffs 
are  not  really  high,  and  where  there  are  various  stretches  of 
beach,  the  enemy  had  prepared  a  veritable  network  of  trenches, 
trenches  which  were  covered  and  protected  by  wire  entangle¬ 
ments.  Here,  and  in  the  more  or  less  immediate  neighbourhoods 
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of  Cape  Helles  and  of  Seddul  Bahr,  the  29th  Division,  assisted 
by  units  of  the  Naval  Division,  was  disembarked  at  five  distinct 
points.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  landing 
places  could  be  commanded  and  enfiladed  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  cliffs,  the  struggle  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  shore  was 
more  desperate  than  in  others,  but  in  all  cases  except  one  the 
units  first  thrown  on  shore  were  able  to  hold  positions  which 
they  occupied.  Subsequently  the  British  contingent,  which  early 
in  the  operations  seems  to  have  been  joined  by  a  French  force, 
occupied  an  entrenched  line  running  across  the  Peninsula  from  a 
point  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Tekeh, 
on  the  jFgean,  to  Eski  Hissarlik  on  the  Dardanelles.  From  this 
line  an  advance  has  been  made  towards  Krithia,  situated  as  it  is 
more  or  less  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  a  distance  of 
just  over  four  miles  from  its  south-western  extremity.  Near  here, 
and  particularly  on  the  slopes  of  Atchi  Baba  (Tree  Peak) — a 
height  which  attains  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the  sea  level — 
a  most  desperate  struggle  has  been  in  progress.  Indeed,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Atchi  Baba  will  be  well  understood  when  I  say  that 
it  not  only  dominates  the  area  of  country  lying  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  but  that  it  also,  so  to  speak,  forms  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  line  of  hills  which  traverse  practically  the  whole 
length  of  the  Peninsula. 

So  much  for  the  landings  accomplished  at  and  near  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  The  second  area  chosen  as 
a  point  of  disembarkation  is  that  lying  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Gaba  Tepe — that  little  knoll-like  hill  which  sticks  out 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Galli¬ 
poli  into  the  .®gean  Sea.  On  both  sides  of  this  promontory,  and 
particularly  on  the  north,  the  coast  is  comparatively  low,  and 
there  are  narrow  stretches  of  beach,  upon  which  it  has  always 
been  anticipated  that  a  landing  could  be  made.  Here  our  gallant 
Australasian  troops,  having  literally  sprung  from  the  boats  which 
had  conveyed  them  to  or  near  the  shore,  immediately  seized 
positions  on  the  cliffs,  positions  in  or  from  which  the  Turks  had 
been  either  bayoneted  or  driven  in  full  flight. 

From  whatever  direction  or  in  whatever  area  they  may  be 
undertaken,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  local  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome  in  accomplishing  the  task  allotted  to 
the  Allied  Armies  upon  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  As  a  traveller 
who  has  ridden  and  tramped  across  the  rough  districts  of  Albania, 
and  of  Asia  Minor,  I  can  say  as  a  result  of  my  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  by  far  the  worst  area  of  land  upon  which  I  have  ever  set 
foot.  Almost  the  whole  district,  and  especially  that  part  which 
borders  upon  the  Straits  between  the  Lines  of  Bulair  and  Eski 
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Hissarlik,  is  covered  by  hills  which  in  places  rise  to  a  height 
of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  extreme 
south-west  there  is  Atchi-Baba,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Kilid 
Bahr  and  Maidos  there  are  Saribair  and  Khoja  Chemen  Dagh, 
the  latter  attaining  an  elevation  of  950  feet.  These  positions 
must  be  occupied  before  an  advance  can  be  made  to  the  shores  of 
the  Narrows.  The  hills  or  mountains  run  not  in  any  regular  or 
well-defined  direction,  but  they  consist  of  a  group  or  of  a  series 
of  groups  of  peaks.  Through  and  between  these  hills  there  run 
an  equally  confusing  number  of  valleys — valleys  which  for  the 
most  part  stretch  across  rather  than  up  and  down  the  Peninsula. 

The  whole  area  is  practically  roadless,  and  much  of  it  is  covered 
by  prickly  scrub — bushes  so  thick  and  terrible  that  they  tear  and 
damage  one’s  person  from  head  to  toe.  The  slopes  of  these  hills 
and  the  sides  of  these  valleys,  if  indeed  they  can  be  called  slopes 
at  all,  are  so  almost  perpendicular  that  at  times  it  is  necessary  to 
scale  them  on  hands  and  knees.  Every  hill  and  knoll  must  be 
seized  from,  and  defended  against,  a  brave  and  determined  enemy, 
whose  cause  is  entirely  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  area  in 
which  his  troops  and  his  snipers  are  located.  But  even  if  it  be  an 
ideal  country  for  irregular  warfare  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  marvellous  dash,  heroism,  and 
efficiency  of  the  Australians  and  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  have 
played  such  a  prominent  rdle  in  this  most  important  campaign 
against  our  Turco-Germanic  enemies.  If  Canada  has  rung  from 
end  to  end  on  account  of  the  gallantry  of  her  boys  at  Ypres,  the 
people  of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand  must  be  wild  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  story  of  the  gallantry  of  those  whom  they  have  sent 
to  the  front. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  situation  concerning  which  we 
have  no  trustworthy  information  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion, 
factors  which  may  have  an  all-preponderating  influence  upon  the 
duration  of  the  present  operations  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Allies.  They  are  the  strength  of  the  Allied 
forces,  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  and  certain  other  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Whilst  upon  the  first  of  these 
questions  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  I  should  express  any  opinion, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germans,  who  are  in  complete  control  of 
all  the  staff  arrangements,  must  have  foreseen  the  dangers  of 
enormous  casualties.  To  meet  this  danger  and  to  prepare  for 
unforeseen  eventualities,  they  will  have  collected  a  very  large 
force,  either  in  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  itself,  or  in  districts 
from  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  area  could  be 
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easily  reached.  But  what  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  do  is 
to  provide  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  great  guns 
and  the  field  pieces  which  are  now  engaged  at  the  Dardanelles. 
The  workshops  of  Constantinople,  some  of  which  are  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery,  can  turn  out  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  small-arm  ammunition,  and  they  can  manufacture  a 
limited  amount  of  shell.  But  unless  it  has  been  installed  recently 
there  is  no  plant  for  making  projectiles  for  anything  larger  than 
six-inch  guns.  When  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  the  modern 
guns  now  employed  in  Turkey  have  been  imported  from  abroad, 
this  probably  means  that  supplies  and  new  parts  will  have  to  be 
forwarded  from  Germany — an  operation  which  at  present  is  far 
from  easy,  and  a  procedure  to  which  a  stop  might  be  put  at  any 
given  moment. 

In  ordinary  times,  communication  with  the  Peninsula  of  Galli¬ 
poli  is  maintained  by  land  and  sea.  By  land  there  is  a  road  which 
connects  Uzun  Kupru  on  the  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
Adrianople  with  Bulair  and  the  town  of  Gallipoli.  A  few  years 
ago  very  thorough  repairs  were  carried  out  upon  this  road,  which 
was,  in  fact,  almost  completely  reconstructed  with  the  object 
of  rendering  it  passable  for  troops  of  all  arms.  But,  as  we  have 
been  told  that  the  bridge  at  Kavak,  over  which  this  road  passes 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Xeros,  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
a  battleship  in  March,  and  as  we  have  heard  of  naval  attacks  upon 
the  short  Lines  of  Bulair,  through  which  it  passes,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  be  sure  whether  this  route  is  actually  available  to 
the  Turks  at  all,  and,  if'so,  whether  its  use  is  so  dangerous  and 
restricted  that  it  does  not  possess  any  real  importance.  By  sea, 
at  least,  parts  of  the  inner,  or  eastern  and  south-eastern,  shores 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  can  still  probably  be  approached, 
both  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  ports  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Straits.  But  here,  too, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  real  situation  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  almost  the  whole  area  is  under  the  indirect  fire  of  Allied 
battleships  lying  either  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros  or  just  within  the 
Dardanelles  themselves. 

No  article  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  would  be  complete 
without  a  brief  reference  to  the  situation  prevailing  on  and  near 
the  Bosphorus — the  north-eastern  gateway  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  outstanding  feature  is  that  the  Russian 
fleet  appears  to  be  practically,  if  not  absolutely,  the  master  of 
the  Black  Sea.  This  means  not  only  that  the  Turks  can  no 
longer  maintain  connection  with  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  by  way  of  that  route,  but  that  they  may  at  any  moment 
be  faced  by  serious  dangers  either  on  the  Bosphorus  itself  or  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  western  or  eastern  shores. 
Again,  that  the  Busian  fleet  has  been  operating  near  the  exit 
from  the  Black  Sea  proves  that  the  Allies  are  undertaking  a  com¬ 
bined  movement  for  the  capture  of  the  Ottoman  capital,  and  it 
compels  the  Turks  to  concentrate  their  attention  not  only  upon 
the  Dardanelles,  but  also  upon  the  Bosphorus — an  area  the  events 
in  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  of  equally  vital  importance  to 
them. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard 
that  certain  of  the  Bosphorus  forts  have  been  shelled,  and  that 
great  explosions  have  been  observed.  But  as  we  were  also  told 
of  such  events  during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Dardanelles,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  a  demonstration  and  an  attack  so  determined 
and  so  far-reaching  as  to  result  in  the  overcoming  of  difficulties, 
the  greatness  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  situation 
on  the  Dardanelles  is  not  exactly  on  a  parallel  with  that  at  the 
Bosphorus,  partly  because,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  most 
important  forts  are  located  in  areas  which  lie  within  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  means  that  they  may 
well  have  been  shelled  by  the  Bussian  fleet  without  its  ever 
having  entered  the  channel  at  all.  But  it  does  not  mean,  and, 
until  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  by  sea  has  been  undertaken, 
it  probably  will  not  mean,  that  the  Government  of  Constantinople 
is  in  any  serious  danger  of  the  arrival  of  its  enemies  from  the 
direction  of  the  north. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  my  readers 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  operations  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Allies  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  Whatever  my  personal 
opinion  may  be,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a  great  campaign  has 
been  undertaken.  It  can  only  be  successfully  carried  through, 
and  it  must  be  carried  through,  by  a  display  of  circumspection,  of 
bravery,  and  of  diplomatic  skill,  the  like  of  which  have  probably 
never  before  been  required  in  the  world’s  military  or  political 
history. 

May  15th,  1915.  H.  Charles  Woods. 

[P.S. — We  have  just  heard  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krithia  and  of  Atchi  Baba  during  May  6th, 
7th,  and  8th.  Some  ground  was  gained,  but  the  main  object  of 
the  attack — the  capture  of  Atchi  Baba — was  not  then  achieved. 
This  proves,  if  proof  were  indeed  required,  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  still  to  be  overcome  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  that  these 
difficulties  have  been  rather  under-  than  over-estimated  in  the 
foregoing  pages. — H.  C.  W.,  May  19th.] 
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Although  Serbia  is  Great  Britain’s  ally,  she  is  not  unnaturally 
in  bad  odour  with  many  Englishmen.  Many  people  remember 
the  scandalous  reign  of  King  Milan  and  his  numerous  amorous 
adventures.  They  remember  the  murder  of  his  successor,  King 
Alexander  and  of  his  Consort,  by  officers  of  the  Serbian  army. 
The  present  war  was  caused  by  the  differences  between  Serbia 
and  Austria-Hungary,  which  were  aggravated  by  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  of  his  wife,  who  were 
killed  by  Serbians.  In  the  eyes  of  many  people,  the  Serbians  are 
a  nation  of  barbarians,  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  swineherds. 

Serbia  has  been  equally  unfortunate  in  her  rulers  and  in  her 
neighbours.  Neither  King  Milan  nor  King  Alexander  was  a 
credit  to  his  country.  King  Alexander  was  a  positive  danger  to 
Serbia.  In  his  character  unrestrained  violence  was  coupled  with 
the  lowest  instincts.  By  his  pernicious  activities  and  by  his 
scandalous  marriage  with  the  notorious  Madame  Mashin  he 
became  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Young  nations,  and  especially 
nations  which  have  lived  for  a  long  time  under  brutal  and 
tyrannous  subjection,  cannot  free  themselves  from  a  bad  and 
dangerous  ruler  by  constitutional  means.  The  murder  of  tyrants 
has  been  glorified  as  a  great  and  patriotic  deed  in  ancient  history. 
Men  who  have  learned  at  the  classical  schools  and  the  universities 
how  Greeks  and  Romans  of  immortal  fame  recovered  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  dagger  in  hand,  are  apt  to  imitate  their 
example.  King  Alexander  and  Madame  Mashin  had  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Serbians  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  the  deed. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  murder 
of  Francis  Ferdinand  and  of  his  Consort.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  killed  by  Serbians,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  these  men, 
though  of  Serbian  race,  were  Austrian  citizens.  The  motives 
of  their  deed  have  not  yet  been  made  clear.  We  do  not  know 
who  prompted  them.  Francis  Ferdinand  was  friendly  to  the 
Southern  Slavs  and  hostile  to  the  Magyars.  He  wished  to 
weaken  Hungary  by  converting  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  Triad 
Monarchy,  by  creating  a  great  Southern  Slav  State  chiefly  at 
Hungary’s  cost.  He  desired  to  treat  the  Southern  Slavs  well 
and  so  set  them  against  the  Magyars.  Their  differences  would 
have  been  to  Austria’s  advantage.  Francis  Ferdinand  may, 
therefore,  be  described  as  a  friend  of  the  Serbians  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Magyars.  It  is  possible  that  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
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duke,  though  carried  out  by  Serbians,  was  instigated  at  Buda 
Pesth  where  his  disappearance  was  desired. 

The  Serbians  may  be  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  swineherds,  but 
they  are  not  a  nation  of  barbarians.  It  is  not  their  fault  that 
the  country  is  poor,  and  that  pigs  flourish  in  it.  ‘  Poverty,  unless 
the  result  of  laziness  and  of  other  vices,  is  no  disgrace.  The 
Serbians  may  be  poor,  but  they  live  in  honourable  poverty.  The 
causes  of  their  poverty  will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  Serbians  are  not  men  of  ordinary  stamp.  Their  great 
success  in  war  sufiices  to  show  that  they  are  men  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability.  Success  in  modern  war  demands  very  high 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  It  requires  an  able  organisation, 
the  most  strenuous  work  of  studious,  intelligent,  and  highly- 
trained  oflicers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greatest  devotion  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  civil  population 
on  the  other.  The  fact  that  after  two  enormous  and  most  ex¬ 
hausting  wars,  during  which  all  able-bodied  Serbian  males  fought 
against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Serbia  three  times  signally  defeated 
huge  and  perfectly-equipped  Austrian  armies  suffices  to  show  that 
the  Serbian  people,  though  poor,  possess  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  energy  of  the  highest  degree. 

Some  nations  are  born  fortunate,  some  unfortunate,  and  Serbia 
belongs  to  the  latter.  Serbia  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  rulers, 
her  neighbours,  and  her  geographical  position.  King  Milan  and 
King  Alexander  were  not  worthy  to  rule  the  Serbian  race,  or 
indeed  any  race.  Providence  settled  the  Serbians  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  strategical  lines  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  two 
bad  neighbours,  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary.  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits,  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Black 
Sea,  have  been  fought  for  among  nations  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  easiest  connection 
between  Central  Europe  and  Asia  was  by  way  of  Constantinople 
where  the  two  Continents  meet.  Nature  has  outlined  on  the 
map  the  great  strategical  high  roads  of  the  world-.  They  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  river  valleys.  Since  the  earliest 
times  migrating  peoples  and  armies  moving  from  Central  Europe 
to  Asia,  or  from  Asia  to  Central  Europe,  have  passed  through 
that  part  of  the  mountainous  Balkan  Peninsula  which  at  present 
belongs  to  Serbia.  The  route  from  Central  Europe  towards 
Constantinople  and  towards  Salonica,  which  harbour  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  town  on  the  Golden  Horn,  has  since  the 
earliest  times  been  by  way  of  the  Danube  Valley  to  Belgrade. 
Near  Belgrade  the  river  Morava  falls  into  the  Danube.  The 
great  high  road  towards  the  East  follows  the  Morava  Valley  as 
far  as  Nish.  At  Nish  the  great  high  road  branches  out.  The 
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western  branch  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Morava  still  further, 
and  then  crosses  into  the  valley  of  the  Eiver  Varda  which  falls 
into  the  iEgean  close  to  Salonica.  The  eastern  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  at  Nish,  and,  following  the  valley  of  the 
River  Maritza  by  way  of  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  and  Adrianople, 
reaches  Constantinople.  These  were  the  roads  trodden  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  When  modern  high  roads  were  built,  they 
followed  the  great  line  indicated  by  Nature,  and  when  railways 
were  introduced  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  they  naturally  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  river  valleys,  by  which  the 
tangled  masses  of  the  Balkan  mountains  could  most  easily  be 
negotiated. 

The  Morava  Valley  lies  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  Serbia. 
Serbia  has  been  made  by  Nature  the  defender  of  the  great  route 
from  Central  Europe  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople,  and  Nish, 
the  point  where  these  two  roads  meet,  lies  almost  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  Serbia.  Thus,  Serbia  blocks  the  road  between  East 
and  West,  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  Serbia’s  misfortunes. 
Centuries  ago,  when  the  Turks  crossed  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
by  way  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  swept  north¬ 
ward  and  westward  towards  Buda  Pesth  and  Vienna,  Serbia 
was  in  their  way.  The  nation  dwelling  on  the  Morava  Valley 
had  to  be  attacked  and  to  be  overthrown  in  order  to  enable  the 
Turks  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  to  reach  the 
wealthy  Hungarian  plain.  The  Turkish  Empire  decayed.  Its 
power  declined,  and  Russia  and  Austria  began  to  contend  for  the 
great  Turkish  heritage.  Not  unnaturally,  the  country  which 
possesses  the  Morava  Valley  became  a  cockpit.  Already,  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  we  learn  from  his  memoirs,  did 
Austria  strive  to  acquire  Serbia  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Salonica  by  the  easiest  and  best  route. 

Serbia,  like  Belgium,  has  the  misfortune  that  it  occupies  one 
of  the  most  valuable  strategical  positions  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  separates  two  great  military  Powers,  which  strive  to  possess, 
or  at  least  to  control,  its  valuable  territory  which  gives  access 
to  the  lands  beyond.  During  two  centuries  Russia  and  Austria 
have  striven  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  as  Austria 
wished  to  forestall  her  eastern  neighbour,  she  desired  particularly 
to  dominate  the  important  gate  which  leads  through  Serbia 
towards  both  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  Ever  since  the  time 
of  Joseph  II.,  the  domination  of  Serbia  has  been  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  Austrian  statesmanship. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  was  followed  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  Austria-Hungary  claimed  and  obtained  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  for  herself.  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  were  created,  and 
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Austria,  pursuing  her  traditional  policy,  strove  to  make  the  little 
country  an  Austrian  protectorate.  Foolishly,  she  chose  to  rely 
rather  on  force  than  on  persuasion.  Instead  of  attracting  Serbia 
towards  the  Dual  Monarchy  by  generous  and  fair  treatment,  and 
by  offering  her  solid  advantages,  if  she  should  join  in  in  some 
way  or  other,  Austria  began  to  strangle  and  to  bully  the  little 
country.  Every  attempt  on  Serbia’s  part  to  follow  a  policy  not 
approved  of  by  the  Government  of  Vienna  immediately  led  to 
the  infliction  of  cruel  punishment  by  her  mighty  neighbour. 

In  order  to  make  Serbia  dependent  upon  Austria-Hungary  the 
Dual  Monarchy  excluded  the  Serbians  from  the  sea.  As  prac¬ 
tically  their  entire  foreign  trade  went  westward  and  northward 
they  were,  for  their  foreign  commerce,  absolutely  dependent 
upon  Austria-Hungary.  The  Dual  Monarchy  took  the  meanest 
and  the  most  cruel  advantage  of  the  fact  that  approximately 
nine-tenths  of  Serbia’s  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  across  the 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier.  Whenever  Serbia  refused  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  haughty  demands  of  the  Government  at 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  frontier  was  closed  to  her  trade  with  most 
disastrous  results.  Serbia’s  attempt  to  conclude  a  commercial 
agreement  with  her  neighbour,  Bulgaria,  was  vetoed  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  himself  insisted,  in 
speaking  to  the  Serbian  representative  in  Vienna,  that  Serbia 
should  not  buy  French  guns  which,  by  thorough  experiment,  she 
had  found  were  the  best,  but  should  instead  purchase  the  very 
inferior  Skoda  guns  manufactured  in  Austria,  and  thus  put 
herself  into  a  position  of  dependence  upon  Austria  in  case  of 
war.  When  Serbia  refused  to  accede  to  these  incredible 
demands  the  Austrian  frontier  was  closed  to  Serbia’s  trade.  The 
result  of  Austria’s  infamous  policy  on  Serbia’s  foreign  commerce 
may  be  seen  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries  published  by  the  British  Government. 
From  that  reliable  handbook  we  learn  that  Serbia’s  exports 
amounted  in  1905  to  71,996,000  dinars.  Of  that  sum  64,712,000, 
or  exactly  90  per  cent.,  were  exports  sent  across  the  frontier  of 
Austria-Hungary  which  were  destined,  partly  for  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  partly  for  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries.  In  consequence  of  Austria’s  infamous  policy  of 
strangulation,  Serbia’s  exports  across  the  Austrian  frontier  de¬ 
clined  from  64,712,000  dinars  in  1905  to  30,032,000  dinars  in 
1906,  and  to  only  12,932,000  dinars  in  1907.  Had  not  the 
Serbians,  aided  by  their  foreign  friends,  reorganised  their  entire 
export  trade  with  the  greatest  energy,  diverting  it  over  the 
circuitous  route  through  the  Black  Sea  by  way  of  the  Danube 
and  through  Turkey,  the  country  would  have  been  utterly  ruined. 
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Serbia  is  poor,  but  her  poverty  is  largely  due  to  Austria’s  sys¬ 
tematic  policy  of  economic  oppression.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
notwithstanding  Serbia’s  lack  of  harbours,  and  notwithstanding 
her  dependence  upon  Austria-Hungary,  her  exports  have  in¬ 
creased  from  66,522,000  dinars  in  1900  to  no  less  than  116,916,000 
dinars  in  1911. 

Wealth  cannot  be  very  rapidly  created  in  a  naturally  poor 
country  which  has  been  suffering  under  tyranny  and  oppression 
for  centuries  and  which  has  been  kept  systematically  in  ignor¬ 
ance  and  poverty.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Turks  the  Serbians 
were  a  prosperous  and  an  advanced  people.  During  centuries 
of  Turkish  oppression  they  became  poor,  and  agriculture  became 
practically  their  only  resource.  Naturally,  agriculture  is  some¬ 
what  primitively  carried  on  in  Serbia.  Still,  with  their  primi¬ 
tive  methods,  the  Serbian  agriculturists  raise  surprisingly  large 
crops.  The  productivity  of  an  agricultural  country  can  best  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  the  number  of  people  per  square  mile. 
According  to  the  census  of  1905,  Serbia  had  a  population  of  144' 0 
people  per  square  mile,  while  Roumania  had  only  117’5  people 
per  square  mile,  Bulgaria  116'4  per  square  mile,  Greece  107’9 
people  per  square  mile,  and  Spain  100' 6  people  per  square  mile. 
The  agricultural  districts  of  Serbia  are  cultivated  by  small 
farmers.  Serbia  is  a  peasant  land  par  excellence.  The  Serbian 
agriculturists  are  not  only  extremely  industrious  and  frugal,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  progressive.  That  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  agricultural  co-operation,  which  is  still  so  grossly 
neglected  in  England,  is  wonderfully  highly  developed  in  Serbia. 
Serbia  has  considerable  mineral  resources  which  are  insufficiently 
exploited.  To  develop  the  latent  wealth  of  the  country,  roads 
and  railways  are  required,  but  these  are  expensive  undertakings. 
Serbian  intelligence  and  Serbian  industry  will  make  Serbia  a 
prosperous  land  as  soon  as  the  people  are  freed  from  their 
political  and  economic  shackles. 

Serbia  has  been  kept  back,  first  by  Turkey  and  then  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Dual  Monarchy  has  treated  Serbia  with  bitter 
and  unceasing  hostility,  hoping  to  overawe  her  by  terror,  and 
she  has  employed,  not  only  economic  measures,  but  political  ones 
as  well.  Soon  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Austria  brought  about 
a  war  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  which  was  disastrous  to  the 
former.  Ever  since  the  time  when  Serbia  got  her  liberty,  Austria 
has  endeavoured  to  weaken  her  by  dividing  the  country  against 
itself,  by  fomenting  conspiracies  in  it,  by  endeavouring  to  involve 
it  in  war.  The  first  Balkan  War  was  engineered  by  Austria  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  Turkey’s  victory.  After  such  a 
victory  Austria  could  have  posed  as  the  saviour  of  Serbia  and 
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could  have  incorporated  that  country  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
When  the  allied  Balkan  Powers  proved  victorious,  Austria  desired 
either  to  interfere  or  to  involve  the  Balkan  Allies  in  a  fratricidal 
war.  The  diplomats  at  Vienna  invented  the  most  infamous 
stories  of  Serbian  atrocities.  For  weeks  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  excitement  because  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office  spread  about  the  lie  that  an  unspeakable 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  Austrian  Consul,  Prochaska. 
We  now  know  from  the  highest  Italian  authority  that  Austria 
proposed  to  fall  upon  war-weakened  Serbia  in  order  to  steal  the 
country,  and  that  Italy  refused  to  participate  in  that  crime. 

Austria  has  ever  worked  with  violence  and  the  most  infamous 
intrigue.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Balkan  War  she  fomented 
differences  between  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  on  the  one  side,  and 
between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  on  the  other.  On  May  29th,  1913, 
the  Serbian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Pashitch,  stated  in  the  Serbian 
Parliament  : — 

“The  fact  that  Serbia  acted  loyally  towards  her  Allies  in  the  war  with 
Turkey  may  be  seen  by  this  :  that  during  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
autonomy  of  Albania,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Serbian  troops  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  which  Austria  had  demanded,  Serbia  was  offered  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Vardar,  with  Salonica,  in  the  event  that  she  should  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  the  Adriatic  shore.  Serbia  refused  that  very  tempting  offer 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Allies.” 

M.  Pashitch  is  a  very  discreet  man,  but  the  hint  conveyed  in 
his  Parliamentary  statement  is  perfectly  clear.  The  only  Power 
which  could  offer  Salonica  to  Serbia  was  Austria-Hungary,  and 
she  offered  Salonica  to  Serbia  because  she  was  quite  certain  that 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  would  not  allow  that  most  valuable  port  to 
be  occupied  by  Serbia,  and  would  rather  make  war  upon  her 
than  see  her  installed  at  that  port. 

By  unceasing  intrigues  Austria  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  second  Balkan  War  which  she  had  hoped  would  result  in 
Bulgaria’s  victory  and  Serbia’s  destruction,  an  event  which 
might  have  been  utilised  for  incorporating  that  country  in 
Austria-Hungary.  To  her  surprise  and  dismay,  Bulgaria  was 
defeated,  and  Austria-Hungary  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  attack  exhausted  Serbia  after  her  second  war.  She  desired 
to  crush  her  little  neighbour  with  her  enormous  army,  but  she 
was  prevented  by  other  Powers.  We  know  now  that  Austria 
had  planned  an  attack  upon  Serbia  in  1914.  Even  without  the 
Archduke’s  murder  the  present  war  would  have  broken  out, 
which  would  have  been  waged  on  Austria’s  part  for  the  object 
of  crushing  Serbia  and  thus  opening  for  herself  and  for  Germany 
a  road  towards  Salonica  and  Constantinople,  and  enabling  an 
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Austro-German  Empire  to  be  created  which  should  reach  from 
Hamburg  to  Constantinople  and  across  the  Straits  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Serbia  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  war,  hut  she  has 
been  the  innocent  cause. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Serbians  are  painstaking  agriculturists 
and  excellent  soldiers.  Moreover,  they  are  not  only  brave  and 
industrious,  but  intelligent  and  cultured  as  well.  Serbia’s 
ancient  civilisation  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  From  their 
literary  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  past  we  can  see 
that  the  Serbians  were  an  advanced  and  cultured  nation  before 
they  were  swamped  by  the  Turkish  flood.  Some  of  the  Serbian 
churches  erected  between  the  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  are  not  only  highly  original  works  of  architecture,  but  may 
fairly  be  compared  in  artistic  merit,  though  not  in  size,  with 
the  finest  French,  German,  and  Italian  churches  of  the  same 
period.  Naturally,  the  Serbians  were  brutalised  by  the  cruel 
government  under  which  they  lived  for  centuries.  Good  seed 
is  able  to  sprout  when  it  has  lain  deep  in  the  earth  for  a  long 
time.  As  soon  as  the  yoke  of  the  Turks  was  taken  away  from 
them  the  Serbians  had  a  great  intellectual  revival.  In  every 
branch  of  literature  and  science  eminent  men  arose,  and  great 
philologists  and  writers  converted  the  Serbian  language  from  a 
barbarous  dialect  into  a  rich  and  cultured  language. 

The  spirit  and  the  culture  of  a  nation  can  best  be  gauged 
from  the  literature  which  appeals  to  the  broad  masses  of  the 
people,  and  especially  from  the  legends  and  the  folklore  which 
arise  spontaneously  from  obscure  sources.  The  Serbian  legends 
and  fairy  tales,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  among  the  most 
charming  in  the  world,  and  as  they  are  little  known  to  English 
readers,  I  will  give  a  characteristic  example  taken  from  the  book, 
Hero  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Serhiar^,  collected  by  Mr. 
Woislav  M.  Petrovitch,  Attachd  to  the  Serbian  Legation  in 
London.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Animals’  Language. 

“A  wealthy  peasant  had  a  shepherd,  who  served  him  for  a  great  number 
of  years  most  honestly  and  faithfully.  One  day,  as  he  drove  his  sheep 
through  a  forest  to  the  pasture,  he  heard  a  hissing  sound,  and  wondered 
what  it  could  be.  Listening  carefully,  he  went  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  came,  and  he  saw  that  the  forest  was  on  fire,  and 
that  the  hissing  proceeded  from  a  snake  that  was  surrounded  by  flames. 
The  shepherd  watched  to  see  what  the  poor  creature  would  do  in  its  trouble, 
and  when  the  snake  saw  the  shepherd,  it  exclaimed  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames  :  ‘  Oh,  shepherd,  I  pray  of  you,  save  me  from  this  fire  1  ’  Then  the 
.  shepherd  reached  out  his  crook,  and  the  snake  entwined  itself  swiftly  round  the 
stick,  round  his  arm,  on  to  his  shoulders,  and  round  his  neck.  When  the 
shepherd  realised  what  was  happening  he  was  seized  with  horror,  and  cried 
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out :  *  What  are  you  about  to  do,  ungrateful  creature?  Did  I  save  your 
life  only  to  lose  my  own?  ’  And  the  snake  answered  him  :  ‘  Have  no  fear, 
my  saviour!  Take  me  to  my  father’s  house!  My  father  is  the  king  of  the 
snake-world.’ 

“The  shepherd  endeavoured  to  move  the  snake  to  pity  and  prayed  it  to 
excuse  him,  for  he  could  not  leave  his  sheep.  Thereupon  the  snake  said 
to  him:  ‘Be  comforted,  my  friend!  Do  not  trouble  about  your  sheep; 
nothing  amiss  will  happen  to  them,  but  now  do  hasten  to  my  father’s  house !  ’ 
So  the  shepherd  went  with  the  snake  round  his  neck  through  the  forest,  till 
he  came  at  length  to  a  doorway  constructed  entirely  of  serpents.  When  they 
came  near  the  gate,  the  shepherd’s  guide  hissed  to  its  servants,  whereupon 
all  the  snakes  instantly  untwined  themselves,  leaving  a  way  open  for  the 
shepherd,  who  passed  through  unmolested.  Then  the  snake  said  to  its 
preserver  :  ‘  When  we  come  before  my  father  he  will  surely  give  you,  as 
reward  for  your  kindness  to  me,  whatever  you  may  wish  :  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones;  but  you  should  not  accept  anything  of  that  kind.  I  would 
advise  you  to  ask  for  the  language  of  animals.  He  will  undoubtedly  be 
opposed  to  your  wish,  but  finally  he  will  yield.’ 

“They  now  entered  the  apartments  of  the  king,  who,  with  evident  relief, 
inquired  :  ‘  My  son,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?  ’  The  reptile  then 
told  all  about  the  fire  in  the  forest  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  shepherd,  who 
had  saved  his  life.  At  this  the  snake-king  turned  with  emotion  to  the 
shepherd  :  ‘  What  reward  can  I  give  you  for  having  saved  the  life  of  my 
son?  ’  he  said.  The  shepherd  answered  :  ‘  I  desire  nothing  but  the  power 
of  understanding  and  speaking  the  language  of  animals.’  But  the  monarch 
said :  ‘  That  is  not  for  you,  for  if  I  give  you  that  power,  and  you  should 
impart  the  secret  to  another,  you  will  instantly  die.  Therefore  choose  some 
other  gift.’  But  the  shepherd  insisted:  ‘If  you  wish  to  reward  me,  give 
me  the  language  of  animals;  if  you  do  not  care  to  gratify  my  wish,  no  more 
need  be  said;  I  bid  you  farewell!  ’  And  indeed  he  turned  to  go,  but  the 
king,  seeing  his  determination,  stopped  him,  exclaiming  :  ‘  Come  here,  my 
friend!  Since  you  so  strongly  desire  the  language  of  animals,  the  gift  shall 
not  be  withheld;  open  your  mouth.’  The  shepherd  obeyed,  and  the  snake- 
king  blew  into  his  mouth,  and  said:  ‘Now,  blow  into  my  mouth!  ’  The 
shepherd  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  snake-king  blew  a  second  time  in  the 
sliepherd’s  mouth,  and  then  said  :  ‘  Now  you  have  the  language  .of  animals. 
Go  in  peace;  but  be  sure  not  to  impart  your  secret  to  another,  else  you 
will  die  that  very  moment!  ’ 

“The  shepherd  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  as  he  returned  through  the 
woods  he  heard  and  understood  everything  the  birds,  plants,  and  other  living 
creatures  were  saying  to  each  other.  When  he  reached  his  flock  and  found 
all  his  sheep  safe,  as  had  been  promised,  he  lay  on  the  grass  in  rest. 

“Hardly  had  he  settled  himself  than  two  ravens  alighted  on  a  tree  near 
by  and  began  to  converse  :  ‘  If  this  shepherd  knew  what  is  under  the  spot 
where  that  black  lamb  is  lying,  he  would  surely  dig  in  the  earth;  he  would 
discover  a  cave  full  of  silver  and  gold.’ 

“The  shepherd  at  once  went  to  his  master  and  told  him  of  the  buried 
treasure.  The  latter  drove  a  cart  to  the  place  indicated,  dug  deeply  in  the 
earth,  and  lo!  he  found  a  cave  full  of  silver  and  gold,  the  contents  of  which 
he  placed  in  his  cart  and  carried  home.  This  master  was  an  honest  and 
generous  man,  and  he  gave  the  entire  treasure  to  his  shepherd,  saying  : 
‘  Take  this,  my  son;  it  was  to  you  that  God  gave  it!  I  would  advise  you 
to  build  a  house,  to  marry,  and  start  some  good  business  with  this  gold !  ’ 

“The  shepherd  did  as  his  kindly  master  advised  him,  and  little  by  little 
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he  multiplied  his  wealth  and  became  the  richest  msm,  not  only  in  his  village, 
but  in  the  whole  district.  He  now  hired  his  own  shepherds,  cattle-drivers, 
and  swineherds  to  keep  his  great  property  in  good  order.  One  day,  just 
before  Christmas,  he  said  to  his  wife  :  ‘  Prepare  wine  and  food,  for  to-morrow 
we  will  go  to  our  farms  and  feast  our  servants.’  His  wife  did  as  he  bade, 
and  the  next  morning  they  went  to  their  farms,  and  the  master  said  to  his 
men  :  ‘Now,  come  one  and  all,  eat  and  drink  together;  as  for  the  sheep, 

I  will  myself  watch  them  to-night.’ 

“  So  the  kind  man  went  to  guard  his  sheep.  About  midnight,  wolves 
began  to  howl  and  his  dogs  barked  a  defiance.  Said  the  wolves  in  their  own 
language  to  the  dogs  :  ‘  Can  we  come  and  kill  the  sheep?  There  will  be 
enough  for  you  also.  ’  Thereupon  the  dogs  answered  in  their  own  tongue : 

‘  Oh,  come  by  all  means;  we  also  would  like  to  have  a  feast.’  But  amongst 
the  dogs  there  was  a  very  old  one  who  had  only  two  teeth  left.  That  faithful 
animal  barked  furiously  at  the  wolves  :  ‘  To  the  devil  with  you  all  I  So 
long  as  I  have  these  two  teeth,  you  shall  not  touch  my  master’s  sheep!  ’ 
And  the  master  heard  and  understood  every  word  they  uttered.  Next 
morning  he  ordered  his  servants  to  kill  all  his  dogs,  except  the  old  one.  The 
servants  began  to  implore  their  master,  saying  :  ‘  Dear  master,  it  is  a  pity 
to  kill  them!  ’  But  the  master  would  not  suffer  any  remonstrance,  and 
sternly  ordered  :  ‘  Do  as  I  bid  you !  ’  Then  he  and  his  wife  mounted  their 
horses  and  started  for  home,  he  on  a  horse  and  she  on  a  mare.  As  they 
journeyed,  the  horse  left  the  mare  a  little  behind,  and  he  neighed,  saying: 

‘  Hurry  up,  why  do  you  dawdle  behind?  ’  And  the  mare  answered  :  ‘  Eh, 
it  is  not  hard  for  you — you  are  carrying  only  your  master,  and  I  am  carrying 
a  despotic  w'oman  whose  rules  are  a  burden  to  the  whole  household.’ 

“  Hearing  this,  the  master  turned  his  head  and  burst  into  laughter.  His 
wife,  noticing  his  sudden  mirth,  spurred  on  her  mare,  and  when  she  reached 
her  husband  she  asked  him  why  he  had  laughed.  He  answered  :  ‘  There  Is 
no  reason;  I  just  laughed.’  But  the  woman  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
reply,  and  would  not  give  her  husband  any  peace.  He  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  excuse  himself,  saying:  ‘  Don’t  keep  on  asking  me;  if  I  tell  you  the 
true  reason  why  I  laughed,  I  shall  instantly  die.’  But  she  did  not  believe 
her  husb>^nd,  and  the  more  he  refused  to  tell  her,  the  more  she  insisted  that 
he  should  do  so,  until  at  last  the  poor  man  was  worn  out  with  her  persistence. 

“Directly  they  arrived  home,  therefore,  the  man  ordered  a  coflSn  to  be 
made,  and  when  it  was  ready,  and  he  had  it  placed  in  front  of  the  house  door, 
he  said  to  his  wife  :  ‘  I  shall  lie  down  in  this  coffin,  for  the  moment  I  tell 
you  why  I  laughed,  I  shall  die.’  So  he  laid  himself  in  the  coffin,  and  as 
he  took  a  last  look  around,  he  saw  his  faithful  old  dog  coming  from  the 
fields.  The  poor  animal  approached  his  master’s  coffin  and  sat  near  his 
head,  howling  with  grief.  When  the  master  saw  this,  he  requested  his  wife 
to  give  it  food.  The  woman  brought  bread  and  gave  it  to  the  dog,  who 
would  not  even  look  at  it,  still  less  eat  it.  The  piece  of  bread  attracted  a 
cock,  which  came  forward  and  began  to  peck  at  it.  The  dog  reproached  him, 
saying:  ‘  You  insatiable  creature!  You  think  of  nothing  but  food,  and  you 
fail  to  see  that  our  dear  master  is  about  to  die!  ’ 

“  To  this  reprimand  the  cock  retorted  :  ‘  Let  him  die,  since  he  is  such  a 
foolish  man.  I  have  a  hundred  wives  and  I  gather  them  all  round  a  grain 
of  com  which  I  happen  to  find;  and  then  when  they  have  all  assembled  I 
swallow  it  myself.  If  any  of  them  should  protest,  I  just  peck  at  them; 
but  he,  the  fool,  is  not  able  to  rule  a  single  wife.’ 

“At  this  the  man  jumped  out  of  the  coffin,  took  a  stick,  and  called  to 
his  wife  :  ‘  Come  in  the  house,  wife,  and  I  shall  tell  you  why  I  laughed.’ 
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“Seeing  the  obvious  intention  of  her  husband,  the  woman  begged  him  to 
desist,  and  promised  that  never  more  would  she  be  curious  or  try  to  pry 
into  his  affairs.” 

I  have  chosen  this  delightful  tale  for  its  brevity.  Its  imagina¬ 
tion,  dramatic  power,  restraint,  and  humour  make  it  a  master¬ 
piece,  and  it  is  merely  one  out  of  thousands. 

The  Serbians  are  anxious  to  promote  education.  It  is  true 
that  education  is  still  much  behindhand  in  the  country,  but  in 
a  poor  State  the  provision  of  a  great  educational  apparatus  is 
difficult,  for  the  expenditure  is  very  large,  and  a  body  of  teachers 
has  to  be  trained.  Nevertheless,  education  has  made  very  rapid 
progress.  Serbia  has  an  excellent  university  with  a  library  of 
300,000  volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  well-organised  inter¬ 
mediate  and  elementary  schools. 

The  future  of  a  nation  depends  partly  on  the  qualities  of  the 
people  and  partly  on  material  factors.  The  Serbians  have  shown 
courage,  patriotism,  intelligence,  ambition,  industry,  thrift;  and 
they  are  possessed  of  great  artistic  gifts  of  every  kind.  Their 
personal  qualities  promise  well  for  their  future.  The  greatness 
of  a  nation  depends,  of  course,  very  largely  on  material  factors. 
Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
a  sufficiency  of  natural  resources  to  nourish  the  people,  and  an 
appropriate  geographical  position.  The  Serbians  form  at  present 
only  a  small  State,  but  they  are  likely  to  increase  their  numbers 
very  greatly  if  the  present  war  should  end  in  the  victory  of  the 
Entente  Powers  and  the  rise  of  a  Greater  Serbia  on  the  basis 
of  nationality.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Provinces  adjoining 
Serbia,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Istria,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  inhabited  by  about  10,000,000 
Serbs.  If  these  should  be  united  to  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Serbia,  a  State  of  approximately  15,000,000  people  would  arise. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Croats  and  the  Serbians  are  one  race 
and  one  people.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Cvijic,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  difference  between  the 
Serbian  and  the  Croatian  language  is  smaller  than  that  between 
the  dialects  of  North  and  of  South  Germany.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  Serbians  and  Croats  lies  in  their  religion.  The 
Croats  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Serbians  have  no  intention 
to  force  the  Croats  into  a  union  with  Serbia.  If  kindly  and  justly 
treated  they  may  be  expected  to  unite  voluntarily  with  their 
Serbian  brothers,  their  different  religions  notwithstanding. 

The  territories  inhabited  by  the  Serbian  race  are  naturally 
wealthy  and  are  susceptible  of  great  development.  However, 
future  Serbia  cannot  prosper  unless  she  can  freely  exchange  her 
productions  with  other  States.  She  requires  ample  outlets  to  the 
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sea,  not  only  to  secure  her  independence,  but  also  for  economic 
reasons.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Serbia  and  the  Serbian 
Provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  lie  near  the  Adriatic.  Hence,  all 
thoughtful  Serbians  desire  that  their  country  should  possess 
sufficient  outlets  towards  that  sea.  Unfortunately,  the  Serbians 
are  not  the  only  people  who  lay  claim  to  the  Adriatic.  Many 
Italians,  remembering  that  in  former  ages  the  Adriatic  was  a 
purely  Italian  sea,  that  Eome,  and  afterwards  Venice,  absolutely 
dominated  it,  frequently  refer  to  it  as  “II  Mare  nostro,”  and  claim 
for  Italy  not  only  the  whole  of  Istria,  but  all  Dalmatia  as  well. 
However,  to  thoughtful  Italians  it  must  be  clear  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  cut  a  greater  Serbia  off  from  the 
sea.  Such  a  policy  would  be  deeply  and  lastingly  resented  by 
the  Serbians,  and  would  do  great  harm  to  both  countries. 

It  is  clear  to  all  far-seeing  Italians  that  Nature  has  meant 
Italy  and  Serbia  to  go  hand-in-hand,  that  the  political  and 
economic  interests  of  both  are  identical,  that  each  can  best  supply 
the  other’s  needs.  The  Italians  on  the  western  and  the  Serbians 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  should  be  the  best  customers 
of  one  another.  Serbia  can  provide  Italy  with  the  food  and  raw 
material  which  Italy  lacks  and  of  which  Serbia  has  a  surplus  and 
exchange  these  productions  against  the  manufactured  articles  of 
Italy  which  that  country  wishes  to  sell.  The  narrow  strip  of 
the  Adriatic  should  not  divide  but  unite  the  two  nations.  Politic¬ 
ally,  also,  Italy  and  Serbia  should  go  hand-in-hand.  Both  are 
equally  strongly  interested  in  defending  the  Adriatic  against 
strong  military  Powers  which  may  desire  to  dominate  it.  Both 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  hostility  of  defeated  Austria  in 
the  future.  Both  must  be  ready  to  defend  the  status  quo  which 
will  be  created  at  the  Congress  of  Peace,  and  to  prevent  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  from  once  more  becoming  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Both  are  equally  strongly  interested  in  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Mr.  C.  Pettinato, 
in  a  recently-published  pamphlet,  “Bussia,  Balcani  e  Italia,” 
wrote  wisely  and  correctly  : — 

“  Many  Italians  have  never  understood  that  Italians  and  Slavs  have  a  great 
interest  in  common,  that  of  a  struggle  against  Austria.  .  .  .  We  Italians  will 
never  be  really  secure  on  the  Adriatic  until  the  day  comes  when  we  shall  be 
friends  with  the  Slavs.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  should  we  oppose  them?  Italy  is 
too  great  to  fear  Serbia.  It  would  be  a  historical  and  political  mistake  to 
push  back  from  the  sea  border  by  a  few  miles  a  nation  possessed  of  such 
great  vitality  and  so  worthy  to  live  and  prosper.  ...  On  the  contrary,  let 
us  offer  to  them  both  our  hands  and  let  us  help  them  to  resist  the  German 
danger.  They  are  threatened  by  the  same  perils  which  threaten  Italy.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Italy  will  heed  the  wise  advice  of  some 
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of  her  ablest  sons  and  not  embitter  her  relations  with  Serbia  by 
a  short-sighted  policy. 

To  the  east  of  Serbia  lies  Bulgaria.  After  Bulgaria’s  defeat 
in  the  second  Balkan  War  she  lost  to  Serbia  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  not  unnaturally  she  would  like  to  regain  it.  If  Serbia  could 
be  certain  of  Bulgaria’s  goodwill  she  might,  perhaps,  be  generous 
to  her  eastern  neighbour,  but  her  sad  experience  causes  her  very 
naturally  to  view  Bulgaria  with  a  great  deal  of  distrust.  The 
Bulgarian  race  is  small  in  numbers.  On  racial  grounds  alone 
Bulgaria  can  never  become  a  large  nation.  The  ambition  of 
many  Bulgarians  has  been  hitherto  to  become  the  leading  Power 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  force  of  arms.  Naturally,  the 
Serbians,  Greeks,  and  Eoumanians  would  not  like  to  see  Bul¬ 
garia’s  hegemony  established  by  arms  and  to  see  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Turks  replaced  by  a  regime  of  force  exercised 
by  the  Bulgarians.  After  the  treacherous  attack  upon  her  former 
allies,  Bulgaria  has  scarcely  a  valid  title  to  the  provinces  which 
she  lost  in  consequence  of  that  attack.  During  the  present  war 
her  attitude  has  unfortunately  been  a  doubtful  one.  Large 
Bulgarian  bands,  organised  to  all  appearance  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government,  have  attacked  and  have  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  bridges  and  viaducts  of  the  railway  from  Salonica 
to  Nish,  whence  alone  struggling  Serbia  can  receive  support  and 
military  stores  from  her  Allies.  Bulgaria  should  make  up  her 
mind  that  she  cannot  prevent  the  creation  of  a  Greater  Serbia, 
and  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the  nations  will  tolerate  the 
establishment  of  a  military  despotism. 

POLITICUS. 
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Although  an  agreement  has  been  come  to  between  Japan  and 
China,  it  will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor  uninteresting  to  devote 
a  little  attention  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  Japanese  demand, 
more  especially  as  it  was  very  generally  misunderstood  or  mis¬ 
represented.  There  was  never  the  smallest  justification — and  this 
will  be  clearly  established — for  the  American  allegation  that  Japan 
regarded  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  and  the  Eoot-Takahira 
agreement  as  “  scraps  of  paper  ”  that  could  be  torn  up  or  ignored 
as  she  chose.  The  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  is  the  foundation  on 
which  Japanese  high  policy  has  been  and  is  still  based,  and  it 
certainly  is  her  present  desire  that  it  should  last  for  ever.  The 
Eoot-Takahira  agreement  is  not  in  the  same  category.  It  is  an 
ordinary  inter-State  convention  concluded  not  to  establish  “a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance,”  but  to  avert  serious  differences 
and  strife.  It  is  binding  in  equal  force  on  the  two  signatories, 
and  American  imputations  on  the  good  faith  of  Japan  can 
only  create  an  impression  that  the  spirit  of  that  agreement 
is  not  reflected  in  the  treatment  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  by 
American  writers. 

It  needs  no  special  intelligence  or  information  to  understand 
that  as  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  finds  itself  in  a  delicate  position.  It  is  the  formal  ally  of 
Japan,  it  certainly  desires  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  American  nation  were,  as  formerly,  a 
homogeneous  Anglo-Saxon  race,  this  desire  would  be  fully  recipro¬ 
cated  across  the  Atlantic  and  would  bear  fruit.  But  the  American 
attitude  since  the  European  struggle  began  has  forced  many  of 
us  to  realise  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  single  and  solid 
nation,  and  that  it  contains  within  its  bosom  a  second  nation 
which,  if  not  powerful  enough  to  mould  American  policy  to  its 
own  purposes,  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to  make  that  policy  halting, 
inoperative  and  unworthy  of  a  country  claiming  to  be  great. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  people  since 
the  war  began  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  public  will  be  left  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  which  was  the 
true  and  which  the  halting  friend.  Japan  was  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  text  of  the  alliance  to 
require  Japan  to  declare  war  on  Germany.  A  casus  foederis  had 
not  arisen,  but  Japan  took  no  narrow  view  of  the  position. 
England’s  cause  was  hers.  Japan  declared  war  on  Germany  at 
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the  request  of  her  ally,  and  waged  it  with  a  thoroughness  and 
effect  that  we  still  hope  to  see  emulated  here.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  dwell  on  the  services  Japan  has  rendered  this  country 
and  her  Allies  during  the  present  struggle,  for  they  are  well 
known  and  fully  appreciated  in  official  quarters.  She  expelled 
the  Germans  from  Kiaochau,  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
make  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Chinese  coast  after  Port 
Arthur ;  she  helped  in  a  large  measure  to  clear  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  of  hostile  cruisers;  she  also  assisted  us  in  the 
conveyance  of  troops  from  India  and  Australia ;  her  contributions 
of  war  munitions  and  material  have  been  most  opportune ;  and 
much  as  she  has  done  she  is  willing  to  do  anything  more  that 
the  British  Government  may  ask  her  to  do. 

These  fundamental  considerations  may  induce  impartial  minds 
to  give  calm  consideration  to  the  Japanese  demand  on  China,  and 
to  examine  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it.  The  demand  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  German  power  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  the 
settlement  of  certain  long-pending  matters  between  Japan  and 
China.  Last  January  the  Japanese  Government,  anxious  to 
ensure  permanent  peace  in  the  Orient  and  to  strengthen  its 
friendly  relations  with  China  to  that  end,  took  steps  at  Peking 
to  adjust  the  new  situation  created  by  the  expulsion  of  Germany 
from  the  province  of  Shantung.  In  formulating  its  views  the 
Government  took  special  care  to  avoid  anything  that  might  seem 
to  conflict  with  the  principles  of  “territorial  integrity,  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  open  door”  as  accepted  by  the  Powers  in 
their  Chinese  policy.  The  first  part  of  the  demand  related  to 
the  disposition  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  which  had  passed 
to  Japan  as  the  victor  in  an  open  war.  While  those  rights  were 
in  the  hands  of  Germany  no  one  in  the  United  States  complained 
of  their  being  an  infraction  of  the  precious  principles  enumer¬ 
ated;  it  is  only  when  Japan  claims  the  inheritance  that  the 
world  is  assured  of  their  sinister  and  disintegrating  significance. 
Yet  the  fact  that  Japan  from  the  first  proposed  to  convert 
Kiaochau  from  a  fortress  into  an  open  port  might  have  been 
allowed  to  count  in  the  opposite  scale.  Japan’s  main  claim, 
therefore,  was  for  “German  rights  in  Shantung,”  something  that 
China  had  already  surrendered,  less  the  fortress  of  Kiaochau — 
a  fortress  so  strong,  by  the  way,  that  the  German  Emperor 
declared  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  his  confidence  that  the 
Japanese  would  never  take  it.  Is  it  worse  for  the  world  at  large 
that  those  “  German  rights  ”  should  be  in  the  hands  of  our  Allies 
the  Japanese  instead  of  in  those  of  the  modern  Huns,  our  foes? 

No  fresh  evidence  is  required  to  show  that  the  policy  of  China 
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has  always  been  shifty,  dilatory,  and  averse  to  yield  except  under 
extreme  pressure  and  necessity.  Its  character  has  been  revealed 
in  every  transaction  with  foreign  Powers  since  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  This  national  character¬ 
istic  was  never  more  clearly  displayed  than  during  the  recent 
negotiations  with  Japan  at  Peking.  Some  of  this  tergiversation 
may  have  been  due  to  the  Chinese  dislike  of  Japan,  in  whom 
they  are  still  reluctant  to  recognise  an  equal.  Hard  blows  have 
knocked  a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense  out  of  the  Chinese  as  to 
their  traditional  superiority  over  Europeans,  but  it  seems  as  if 
they  will  not  make  the  same  admission  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese, 
towards  whom  they  observe  the  airs  of  a  superior  people.  Japan 
has  to  counter  this  tendency  by  a  firmness  and  consistency  of 
purpose  which  indicate  that  she  will  not  be  turned  from  her 
course.  The  slightest  weakness  would  be  regarded  at  Peking 
as  an  encouragement  to  claim  much  and  to  reject  more.  Japan 
has  to  speak  in  ultimatums — like  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Sir  Harry 
Parkes — when,  impatient  with  Chinese  procrastination,  she 
declares  at  last  that  business  must  go  forward.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  facts  for  themselves  will 
find  that  they  are  as  represented. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  decrepitude  of  China,  the  inap¬ 
propriateness  of  a  Eepublican  form  of  Government  in  a  State 
which  only  exists  by  observance  of  Confucian  dogmas,  and  the 
ephemeral  character  of  the  Yuan  regime,  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  furnish  proof  that  Chinese  diplomacy  has  lost  none  of  its 
cunning  and  characteristic  features.  Three  months  and  twenty- 
five  conferences  were  occupied  in  idle  discussions  of  things  that 
required  no  discussion ;  for  instance,  German  rights  in  Shantung 
had  disappeared,  and,  so  long  as  Japan  exists  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  for  ever ;  yet  China  somehow  or  other  conveyed  the  idea 
that  in  her  opinion  they  might  be  revived,  or  at  all  events  that  she 
would  prefer  to  see  them  revived  than  handed  over  to  Japan.  In 
those  prolonged  and  often-adjourned  conferences  a  stronger  hand 
than  that  of  China  was  sometimes  revealed.  In  fact,  when  the 
discussion  first  began  in  January  last  it  was  confidently  expected 
at  Tokyo  that  the  discussions  would  prove  brief,  and  that  the 
result  could  only  be  satisfactory  because  no  Power  has  such  a  vital 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China  as  Japan. 
The  delays  and  procrastination  led  many  Japanese  to  ask  the 
question,  “How  far  was  Herr  von  Hintze  responsible  for  the 
newly-found  and  reinvigorated  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Japanese  demands?”  Before 
dealing  with  the  von  Hintze  incident  it  may  be  well  to  reveal 
something  of  the  German  Emperor’s  intentions  in  the  Far  East. 
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In  July,  1908,  the  Emperor  William  received  on  board  his 
yacht,  during  a  cruise  in  Norwegian  waters,  a  visitor  of  some 
importance,  one  at  least  to  whom  he  felt  disposed  to  declare 
himself  with  much  freedom.  These  confidences  were  of  an 
unexpected  character,  for  there  was  nothing  particularly  exciting 
going  on  in  the  Ear  East  at  the  moment  to  draw  attention  to 
that  quarter.  The  inspection  of  his  own  mythological  rendering, 
on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  yacht,  of  the  Yellow  Peril  with  himself 
portrayed  in  the  character  of  Michael,  inspired  the  Kaiser  with 
a  favourite  text.  He  began  his  discourse  with  the  sweeping 
assertion  that  the  collision  between  the  white  and  yellow  races 
was  inevitable,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  white  races  would 
be  due  to  “the  religion  and  Kultur  of  Germany.”  England,  by 
her  alliance  with  Japan,  had  played  the  traitor  to  the  white  cause, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  civilisation.  Moreover, 
she  would  suffer,  and  sooner  than  was  expected ;  for  the  reports 
of  “  all  the  German  Consuls  in  India  ”  agreed  that  the  situation 
was  extremely  serious  there,  and  that  a  rebellion  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  With  an  illogical  reasoning  peculiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  we  now  know  as  the  successful  rival  of 
Attila,  England  was  denounced  in  the  same  diatribe  as  too 
subservient  to  J apan  and  as  so  tyrannical  in  India  that  her  power 
and  authority  were  about  to  be  overthrown  by  a  national  uprising. 
Moreover,  calamities  were  going  to  fall  upon  her  and  at  once. 
Why  was  the  Emperor  so  emphatic  in  his  belief  at  that  moment 
that  the  situation  in  the  Ear  East  was  about  to  change,  that  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  was  on  the  point  of  being  broken,  and 
that  England  was  about  to  be  involved  in  serious  trouble  in 
India? 

The  truth  is,  he  believed  that  he  had  come  to  terms  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  had  brought  the  Chinese  Government 
as  completely  under  his  influence  as  that  of  Turkey.  But  he 
added,  “The  Chinese  are  so  slow.  Why  are  they  so  slow?” 
At  that  moment  the  preliminaries  for  the  visit  of  Tang  Shao  Yi 
to  Europe  and  America  to  clinch  the  matter  were  being  arranged. 
Those  preliminaries  occupied  six  months.  England  was  blind  to 
the  situation,  but  Japan  was  wide  awake.  She  shattered  the 
Imperial  dream  by  a  master  stroke.  In  December,  1908,  she 
concluded  with  America  the  convention  known  as  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  referred  to,  the  German 
Emperor  favoured  his  self-chosen  confidant  with  his  views  about 
Japan.  The  Emperor’s  views  were  supposed  to  be  infallible, 
judgments  without  a  flaw.  Japanese  science  was  denounced  as 
shallow,  superficial,  and  transitory.  Japanese  military  power 
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was  also  described  as  greatly  exaggerated  and  as  bearing  no 
comparison  with  that  of  Germany.  He  did  not  think,  therefore, 
that  Japan  would  prove  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  These 
judgments  may  yet  come  home  to  roost.  They  were  treasured 
by  the  few  who  knew  of  them. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  while  the  German  Emperor  was 
the  foremost  figure  in  these  intrigues,  others  were  involved  in 
them.  He  certainly  had  some  ground  for  feeling  sure  about 
China  herself  apart  from  her  traditional  slowness.  From  the 
time  of  von  Brandt  and  Detring,  Germany  had  been  preparing 
the  way  at  Peking  for  separate  action  at  the  expense  of  this 
country.  All  her  artifice  was  employed  to  ensure  for  Detring 
the  succession  to  Sir  Bobert  Hart  as  head  of  the  Customs. 
Eepeatedly  the  Chinese  Foreign  Board  allowed  its  despatches  to 
be  drafted  at  the  German  Legation.  The  trail  of  German  venom 
and  greed  may  be  traced  throughout  Chinese  foreign  policy  since 
the  Japanese  war  twenty  years  ago. 

Nor  can  America,  or  at  least  very  influential  Americans,  be 
excluded  from  the  occult  conversations  or  arrangements  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  so  confidently 
of  an  accord  with  that  country  about  China.  We  must  remember 
that  as  early  as  1907  the  first  serious  differences  arose  on  the 
horizon  of  Americo- Japanese  relations.  These  related  to  the 
school  attendance  of  Japanese  children  and  the  segregation  of 
Japanese  communities  in  California  generally,  and  more  especially 
at  San  Francisco.  But  sufficient  importance  was  not  attached 
at  the  time  to  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  was  a 
hyphenated  American  of  German  origin  named  Schmidt.  He 
was  the  originator,  or  at  all  events  the  most  active  promoter,  of 
the  anti- Japanese  movement.  In  1908  he  paid  a  mysterious  visit 
to  Germany,  and  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Kaiser.  The 
next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  question  was  the  tour  of  Prince 
Tsai  Hsun  to  America,  England,  and  Germany  on  what  was 
called  a  naval  mission.  Among  other  proposals  favoured  at 
this  time  in  the  United  States  for  clipping  Japan’s  wings 
was  the  neutralisation  of  the  Manchurian  railways,  a  project 
which  found  great  favour  with  Tang  Shao  Yi,  whose  mission 
was  nominally  one  for  the  study  of  financial  systems.  This 
was  the  most  active  period  of  anti- Japanese  propaganda  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  part  taken  in  it  by  German  intrigue 
has  never  been  suspected.  The  interview  with  the  Kaiser  just 
quoted,  however  partially,  lifts  the  veil. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  therefore,  by  any  consci¬ 
entious  student  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  that  the  United 
States  have  had  other  projects  in  their  Chinese  portfolio  than 
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the  maintenance  of  “the  open  door.”  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  in  1908  the  Kaiser  had  something  more  than  his  own 
futile  imagination  to  go  on  when  he  declared  that  he  would 
oppose  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  with  a  German- American- 
Chinese  league.  The  Eoot-Takahira  agreement  so  cleverly  engin¬ 
eered  by  J  apanese  diplomacy  at  the  end  of  1908  put  an  end  to 
this  scheme,  but  not  to  German  intrigue  in  China. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  attended  by  the  severance  of  communication  between 
Germany  and  China,  the  disappearance  of  the  German  flag  from 
Chinese  waters,  and  the  loss  of  Kiaochau,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  death  of  German  influence  in  China.  The  contrary  was 
the  truth,  for  never  has  it  been  more  active  or  more  malicious 
than  during  the  last  few  months — in  fact,  since  Japan  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  new  situation  created  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Germans  from  Shantung.  This  brings  us  to  the  von  Hintze 
incident.  Bear- Admiral  von  Hintze  had  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  German  Minister  in  Peking  after  war  began,  and  both 
the  British  and  the  Japanese  authorities  took  steps  to  prevent 
his  reaching  his  destination.  In  some  manner  and  by  somebody’s 
assistance  which  still  baffle  elucidation,  the  German  diplomatist 
evaded  his  watchers  and  quite  unexpectedly  turned  up  in  Tientsin 
a  few  weeks  after  the  first  presentation  of  the  Japanese  demands 
at  the  end  of  January.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  sent  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  to  receive  him,  and  when  the  Kaiser’s  letter  reciting  all  that 
Germany  imagined  she  had  done  for  China  since  1895,  and 
assuring  him  of  German  friendship  and  of  the  co-operation  of 
German  Kultur  in  the  tasks  of  reform  and  progress,  was  read  to 
him,  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Kepublic  responded  in  the 
warmest  terms,  declaring  that  he  fully  reciprocated  all  his 
Majesty’s  sentiments,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  German  science  and  Kultur.  At  that  moment  those  qualities 
were  being  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  savage  warfare 
that  Europe  had  witnessed  for  many  centuries. 

Von  Hintze ’s  arrival  in  Peking  was  followed  by  increased 
obstinacy  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  towards 
Japan.  The  conferences  became  longer  without  affording  the 
least  prospect  of  an  agreement,  and  although  the  Japanese  made 
several  modifications  in  their  proposals  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  Chinese  half-way,  the  discussions  promised  to  prove  inter¬ 
minable  and  to  bear  no  fruit.  A  curious  fact  may  be  noted  in 
passing.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conference  the  Chinese  did 
not  raise  so  much  objection  to  the  demands  relating  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung  as  they  did  to  the  proposals  about  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  Later  on — and  here 
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the  interposition  of  German  advisers  became  more  evident — this 
attitude  was  reversed.  Wearied  at  last  of  the  discussion,  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  further  delay  would  only  make  the 
Chinese  more  unreasonable,  the  Japanese  amended  their  proposals 
and  presented  them  on  April  26th.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  of 
their  presentation  that  they  represented  the  minimum  that  Japan 
would  accept,  and  although  no  time  limit  was  fixed  for  their 
acceptance,  it  was  implied  that  there  should  be  no  delay. 

On  May  1st  the  Chinese  replied  with  a  counter  draft,  accom¬ 
panying  it  with  a  foolish  and  impotent  message  declaring  it  to 
be  “their  final  answer.”  With  regard  to  Kiaochau  and  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung,  the  Chinese  demanded  “the  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochau,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  participate  in 
the  coming  peace  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany, 
indemnification  by  Japan  for  all  losses  suffered  by  China  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany,  immediate 
removal  of  various  military  establishments  of  the  Japanese  army, 
and  the  prompt  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory.”  When 
the  Japanese  read  this  notification  of  China’s  demands,  declared 
to  be  a  final  decision  or  answer,  they  must  have  thought  that 
Chinese  Ministers  had  gone  mad ;  but  they  remembered  the 
presence  of  von  Hintze,  and  the  situation  became  clear  to  them. 
If  it  had  been  found  necessary  on  April  26th  to  bring  matters  to 
a  head  by  proposing  to  substitute  a  clear  agreement  for  apparently 
endless  discussions,  still  more  was  it  necessary  on  May  1st  to 
meet  the  preposterous  demands  of  the  Chinese  Government  with 
firmness  and  to  bring  the  Wai-Chao-Pu  to  its  senses.  The  big 
word  “ultimatum  ”  has  several  times  been  employed  of  late,  but  if 
it  is  to  be  retained  in  the  history  of  this  diplomatic  episode  it  must 
be  first  applied  to  the  Chinese  “final  decision”  of  May  1st. 

On  May  6th  the  Japanese  Government  returned  the  Chinese 
counter-draft  with  a  statement  that  it  was  inadmissible,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  deeply  regretted  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  With  the  desire  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Orient,  and  in  order  to  show  its  great  forbearance  towards  China, 
it  introduced  several  modifications  into  its  proposals  of  April  26th, 
and  agreed  to  a  number  of  points  grouped  under  Section  V.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  question  relating  to  Fuhkien,  being  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  future  discussion.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
these  concessions  were  formulated  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking  was  instructed  earnestly  to  advise  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  Japanese  sentiment  of  accommo¬ 
dation  and  conciliation,  and  to  give  their  assent  without  delay  to 
the  Japanese  amended  draft.  He  was  also  to  announce  that  the 
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Japanese  Government  expected  a  satisfactory  reply  not  later  than 
the  fixed  time  of  6  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  May  9th.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  speak  to  the  Chinese  Government  when  business 
has  to  be  concluded,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  many  times 
in  our  own  experience ;  and  Admiral  von  Hintze  having  shot  his 
bolt,  the  Chinese  Government  made  as  decent  a  surrender  of  its 
untenable  proposals  as  the  circumstances  admitted  of. 

Some  general  considerations  on  the  terms  of  the  new  definition 
of  the  relations  between  Japan  and  China  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  will  elucidate  the  position  of  affairs  as  it  stands  for 
the  general  reader  who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  complications  that  have  gradually  developed  into 
a  Far  Eastern  problem.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  idea  that  Japan  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  something 
from  China.  Her  demand  in  Shantung  was  for  something  that 
China  no  longer  possessed,  that  she  had  freely  parted  with  sixteen 
years  ago,  to  wit  “German  rights  in  Shantung.”  China  has  lost 
nothing,  for  she  had  already  lost  it  to  Germany.  She  is  even 
better  off,  because  Japan  declares  that  if  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  war  she  is  given  free  disposal,  she  will  return  Kiaochau 
to  China.  It  is  true  that  Japan  has  taken  some  precautions 
against  the  revival  of  German  claims  under  the  clause  of  the 
Kiaochau  lease  binding  China  to  provide  a  substitute  station  if 
so  requested  by  Germany.  She  has  extracted  from  China  a 
pledge  that  she  “  shall  not  cede  or  lease  to  any  Power  any  portion 
of  the  province  of  Shantung  or  any  part  of  the  sea-coast  thereof, 
or  any  island  along  such  coast.” 

The  recognition  of  Japan’s  position  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  is  also  not  a  new  surrender  by  China, 
or  a  fresh  grab  on  the  part  of  Japan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Eussia  in  1905  Japan  did  not  require  China  to  make 
any  fresh  surrender.  She  took  over  what  China  had  already 
surrendered  to  Eussia,  viz.,  the  leases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny, 
and  the  railway,  mining  and  land  concessions  in  that  outer 
province  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Since  that  war  Japanese  and 
Corean  colonies  have  established  themselves  in  fixed  settlements 
throughout  this  region,  and  there  are  probably  now  not  far  short 
of  half  a  million  Japanese  subjects  to  be  found  there.  The  new 
agreement  confers  on  Japanese  subjects  various  rights,  including 
that  of  buying  or  leasing  land  in  South  Manchuria,  and  it  also 
gives  the  Japanese  Government  priority  in  regard  to  loans, 
railways,  and  any  advisers  that  China  may  stand  in  need  of. 
At  the  same  time  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  and  also  the 
concession  of  the  several  railways  originally  granted  to  Eussia 
are  extended  to  ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of  granting 
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them.  In  Inner  Eastern  Mongolia  the  change  is  of  a  minor 
character,  and  relates  to  the  recognition  of  Japan’s  position. 

The  most  significant  clause  in  the  new  convention  is  that 
referring  to  Fuhkien.  China  engages  “not  to  grant  to  any  other 
Power  the  right  to  build  any  shipyard,  coaling  or  naval  station, 
or  any  other  military  establishment  on  the  coast  of  that 
province,  nor  to  allow  any-  such  establishment  to  be  con¬ 
structed  with  any  foreign  capital  on  its  coast.”  This  clause 
may  be  regarded  as  a  warning  to  all  Powers  not  to  think 
of  encroaching  on  the  coast  of  Fuhkien.  This  prohibition 
ought  to  be  agreeable  to  those  countries  who  really  desire  that 
the  integrity  of  China  should  be  maintained.  The  principle  of 
preventing  the  disintegration  of  China  is  being  embodied  in  the 
national  policy  of  Japan  towards  her  neighbour,  and  when  stock 
is  taken  of  the  real  position  of  things  in  that  country  those  who 
dislike  the  idea  of  partition  ought  to  rejoice  that  so  doughty  a 
champion  is  close  at  hand  to  prevent  it. 

The  serious  problem  in  the  Far  East  is  not  the  expansion  of 
Japan,  but  the  internal  condition  of  China  herself.  Despite  the 
ability  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  the  existing  Eepublic  is  lacking  in  all 
the  elements  of  stability.  China  has  imported  institutions  from 
the  United  States  that  are  quite  unsuited  to  her  social  condition 
and  still  more  to  her  traditions.  So  unsuited  are  they  that  Yuan 
has  even  played  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  dynasty  of  his  own ; 
but  even  if  he  were  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  it  would  provide 
no  panacea  for  China’s  troubles  after  his  death.  The  cement 
binding  the  nineteen  provinces  of  China  proper  together  is  very 
thin,  and  no  one  can  tell  when  it  may  require  strengthening. 
The  Peking  Government,  as  at  present  constituted,  carries  on 
the  administration  amid  great  difficulties,  many  of  its  own  making. 
Chinese  politicians  are  not  less  astute  than  their  European  con¬ 
temporaries,  and,  like  them,  they  indulge  in  make-believe,  and 
postpone  the  recognition  of  the  most  obvious  facts  until  their 
consequences  fall  upon  them.  More  than  any  others  do  they 
live  in  the  past,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  them  to  admit  that  the 
world  around  them  has  changed.  Yuan  himself  still  thinks  about 
Japan  as  he  did  when  he  was  Chinese  Resident  in  Corea  before 
the  war  of  1894 ;  and  if  his  attitude  towards  his  neighbour  is  to 
be  understood  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  remembers 
China’s  defeat  more  as  a  personal  discomfiture  than  a  national 
disaster.  If  he  were  a  really  wise  man  he  would  lay  aside  his 
rancour,  and  recognise  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  in  China 
herself.  Imperialist. 


THE  DUTY  OF  AN  OPPOSITION  DUPING  WAP. 


Is  it  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  support  a  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  a  war  which  it  (the  Opposition)  considers  unjust, 
unnecessary,  or  cruel?  Such  a  question  would  have  provoked  a 
smile  from  a  Tory  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  would  have 
extracted  an  indignant  denial  from  a  Whig  of  George  the  Third’s 
time.  For  the  robust  partisans  of  the  eighteenth  century  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  the  main  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose — a  phrase 
which  Bolingbroke  invented  before  Lord  Pandolph  Churchill — 
and  they  regarded  a  war  merely  as  a  glorious  and  extended  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  that  duty.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  parties 
during  our  great  wars  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Disraeli  in  1854 
was  the  first  statesman  to  profess  and  act  upon  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  support  the  Government  of  the 
day  once  it  is  engaged  in  combat  with  a  foreign  foe. 

The  long  struggle  of  combined  Europe  against  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  is  called,  rather  absurdly,  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  was  begun,  and  for  some  time  conducted,  by 
William  of  Orange  and  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 
William  III.,  when  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  tried  to 
ignore  our  party  politics  by  forming  a  Tory- Whig  administration. 
He  failed,  and  was  finally  forced  to  commit  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  a  Whig  Government,  led  by  Somers,  Cowper,  Godolphin, 
and  Sunderland.  After  the  death  of  William,  the  Whigs  were 
lucky  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Marlborough  as  their 
soldier.  Despite  of  the  victories  of  Blenheim,  Pamillies,  and 
Malplaquet,  the  war,  like  all  protracted  wars,  became  unpopular, 
and  it  was  labelled  a  Whig  war.  Godolphin  complained  in  a  letter 
to  Queen  Anne  that  the  Tories  had  “all  along  opposed  and 
obstructed  the  war.”  The  Tories  got  up  a  Bedchamber  plot,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  Queen  dismissed  the  Whigs,  dissolved  Par¬ 
liament,  and  entrusted  her  Government  to  the  Tories.  St.  John 
lost  not  a  day  in  opening  secret  negotiations  with  France  for  the 
termination  of  the  Whig  war.  Marlborough,  whose  nod  ruled 
princes  and  armies  on  the  Continent,  was  discharged  from  his 
command,  and  accused,  like  a  defaulting  contractor,  of  peculation. 
An  unknown  priest  was  despatched  privately  to  Paris  to  ask  the 
French  Minister,  without  preamble,  “Voulez-vous  faire  la  paix. 
Monsieur?  Je  viens  vous  apporter  les  moyens  de  la  traiter? 
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C’etait,  dit  M.  de  Torci,  demander  a  un  mourant  s’il  voulait 
gu6rir.”  To  the  priest  as  negotiator  succeeded  a  poet,  Matt. 
Prior,  and  finally  Bolingbroke  himself  made  a  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  French  capital.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  My  point  is  that  it  was  made  hurriedly, 
secretly,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  our  Allies,  with  an 
exhausted  enemy,  in'  order  to  stop  a  Whig  war.  How  is  it 
possible,  by  modern  lights,  to  defend  the  Tory  policy?  England 
was  not  actually  interested,  it  is  true,  in  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  But  the  Bourbon  candidate,  like  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidate  in  1870,  and  like  the  murdered  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duke  last  year,  was  a  mere  pretext  for  the  tyrant.  The  war 
against  Louis  XIV.,  like  the  war  against  the  French  Eepublic 
and  Buonaparte,  like  the  present  war,  was  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  national  individuality.  Yet  the  Tories  opposed  the  war,  and 
concluded  a  dishonourable  peace,  because  the  war  was  begun  by 
the  Whigs. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Tories  to  say  that  Bolingbroke ’s  conduct 
was  heartily  condemned  by  many  of  them.  That  it  was  even  more 
heartily  repudiated  by  the  nation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  from 
Bolingbroke’s  flight  in  1715,  to  Lord  North's  appearance  with  the 
King’s  Friends  in  1770,  the  Tory  party  ceased  to  exist,  being 
represented  by  a  Jacobite  remnant  that  finally  melted  away  after 
1745.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  short  and  foolish  Spanish  War 
of  1739,  though  that  was  a  Tory-Whig  intrigue  to  get  rid  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  next  great  war  in  which  England 
embarked  is  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War,  lasting  from  1756 
to  1763,  and  waged  by  England  and  Frederick  the  Great  against 
France  and  Austria.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  war  was 
conducted  by  the  first  Pitt,  and  its  successes  were  won  in  India 
and  Canada.  “What  was  this  butchery  about?  A  few  acres  of 
snow  in  Huron,”  sneered  Voltaire.  The  “few  acres  of  snow” 
are  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  there  was  no  partisan 
opposition  to  this  war,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  parliamentary 
Opposition  did  not  exist.  The  furious  fights  for  place  and  plunder 
by  the  gangs  of  Whig  noblemen  had  at  last  been  quelled  by 
events.  The  Newcastles  and  the  Bedfords  were  really  afraid 
of  men  like  Pitt  and  Frederick,  and  of  the  French  fleet. 
Horace  Walpole  complains  that  the  House  of  Commons  hardly 
ever  met,  and  never  debated ;  that  victories  were  grown  mono¬ 
tonous  ;  that  it  rained  gold  boxes  on  our  first  Minister.  For  a 
few  short  years  the  ideal  of  a  National  Government  was  realised, 
favoured  by  the  languor  of  a  dying  King,  and  inspired  by  a  genius 
in  its  brief  meridian.  Then  came  George  the  Third  and  Bute, 
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the  intrigues  against  Pitt,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  the  disastrous 
business  of  the  American  Colonies. 

It  is  something  for  England  to  boast  that  she  has  never  been 
defeated  but  by  her  own  Colonies.  Although  the  policy  of  taxing 
the  American  Colonies  which  led  to  the  war  was  initiated  by 
George  Grenville,  a  Whig  of  Whigs,  and  continued  by  Charles 
Townshend,  Lord  Chatham’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
war  itself  was  begun  by  the  Tories  in  1774,  and  by  the  Tories 
waged  for  nearly  ten  years.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  war  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Whigs  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  principle  of  the  war  was  attacked ;  its  conduct 
was  arraigned ;  motions  in  favour  of  peace  were  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  within  a  year  of  the  opening  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Burke  thundered  nightly  philippics  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  Chatham,  Camden,  and  Shelburne  in  the  Lords 
exerted  all  their  abilities  and  influence  in  favour  of  the  enemy’s 
cause.  Burke,  indeed,  accepted  the  post  of  Agent  for  New  York 
in  London.  It  is  irrelevant  that  the  war  was  impolitic,  if  not 
oppressive,  in  principle,  and  that  the  incompetence  and  dilatori¬ 
ness,  with  which  it  was  waged  have  become  an  historical  bye- 
word.  The  war,  such  as  it  was,  was  fought  against  the  rebels  (as 
the  Colonists  were  in  fact),  by  the  King,  the  Government,  and 
Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  for 
there  were  at  least  two  elections  during  the  war.  How  great  was 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  war  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
Burke’s  famous  resolution  in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America 
was  defeated  by  270  to  78.  Though  in  fact  Great  Britain  suffered 
nothing  by  the  severance  of  the  American  Colonies,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  the  war  was  regarded  by  the  nation 
as  a  struggle  for  the  union  and  integrity  of  the  Empire.  What 
then,  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas,  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  Whig  Opposition? 

The  case  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  French  Jacobins,  and 
afterwards  with  Buonaparte,  which  lasted  with  brief  intermissions 
for  twenty-two  years,  from  1793  to  1815,  is  far  worse.  The 
war  with  the  American  colonists  was  not  a  combat  with  a  foreign 
foe,  and  though  England  stood  to  lose  trade  and  valuable  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  shores  of  these  islands  were  in  no  danger,  at  least 
until  France  joined  America.  But  the  war  which  Pitt  opened 
against  France  was  a  very  different  business.  Between  the  war 
against  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  against  Germany,  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  many  and  strong.  We  are  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  after  a  hundred 
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years  of  so-called  civilisation  England  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  now,  as  then,  engaged  in  war.  Then,  as  now,  a  central 
European  Power,  after  an  orgy  of  blood  and  pillage,  openly  aimed 
at  universal  dominion.  Then,  as  now,  England  combined  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  resist  the  bully.  Then,  as  now,  the  fight 
was  for  freedom  and  civilisation.  But  then,  as  happily  not  now, 
a  Parliamentary  Opposition,  representing,  it  is  true,  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  but  led  by  some  of  the  ablest  orators  and  statesmen 
of  the  day,  did  everything  that  in  them  lay  to  encourage  our 
enemies  and  to  hamper  and  overthrow  the  Government  that  was 
fighting  for  our  national  life.  Burke,  by  this  time,  had  left  the 
Whigs,  and  from  an  apostle  of  peace  had  been  transformed  into 
a  frenzied  advocate  of  war.  But  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey 
expended  all  their  wit  and  Parliamentary  resources  in  defending 
the  French  revolutionists  and  maligning  Pitt.  Fox  went  so  far 
as  to  express  his  joy  at  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  a  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly  from  which  Sheridan  had  the  sense  to  separate 
himself.  It  is  due  to  Sheridan  to  remember  that  as  soon  as 
Buonaparte  had  been  substituted  for  the  French  Eepublic,  he 
recognised  the  danger  to  Europe,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  country’s  Government.  After  the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
the  Whig  Opposition  to  the  Napoleonic  war  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Creeveys,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Tierneys,  and  the  Whit- 
breads.  It  is  difi&cult  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Opposition  tow^ards  Wellington  in  his  desperate  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula  with  toleration,  or  even  patience.  Whitbread 
accused  Wellington  of  exaggerating  the  success  of  his  army  in 
Portugal,  and  then  withdrew  the  charge  in  a  private  letter.  Lord 
Hutchinson,  a  Whig  lord,  expressed  the  opinion  “that  Wellington 
ought  to  be  hanged  “ ;  that  great  statesman  Creevey  told  every¬ 
body  in  1810  that  Wellington’s  career  was  finished,  and  put  down 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  his  pension,  but  was  afraid 
to  move  it  when  the  day  came.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had 
the  Regent  called  the  Whigs  to  office,  they  would  have  recalled 
Wellington  from  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Even  Jeffrey,  the 
famous  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  cultivated  of  Whigs,  was  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price, 
and  sighed  his  convinction  that  Napoleon  was  invincible,  a  year 
before  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau.  What  the  people  thought 
of  this  unpatriotic  poltroonery  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  despite  of  innumerable  blunders  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  crushing  taxation,  and  great  economic  distress, 
the  Whigs  were  excluded  from  office  for  forty-six  years.  The 
truth  is  that  Fox,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made 
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the  same  blunder  as  Bolingbroke  at  the  beginning  of  that  epoch ; 
he  despaired  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  for  that  want  of  faith 
in  the  national  cause  the  party  of  each  statesman  was  heavily 
punished.  The  opposition  of  Bolingbroke  and  Box  to  wars  waged 
by  their  political  opponents  may  not  have  been  due  to  so  respect¬ 
able  a  motive  as  fear  for  the  public  welfare.  It  may  have  been 
due,  as  I  suspect  it  was,  to  nothing  higher  than  the  rage  of 
party.  At  all  events,  during  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  correct  for  the  Opposition  to  oppose  a  Govern¬ 
ment  at  war. 

Between  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  war  with  Eussia,  into 
which  England  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  by  the  second 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  forty-five  years  of  peace 
and  progress  elapsed.  The  franchise  had  been  extended  to  the 
middle  class ;  popular  education  had  been  started  by  Lord 
Brougham ;  the  Press  had  multiplied  and  improved.  No  states¬ 
man  was  ever  more  sensitive  to  the  currents  of  public  feeling 
than  Disraeli ;  no  party  leader  ever  “read  its  history  in  a  nation’s 
eyes”  with  greater  accuracy.  He  had  been  abominably  treated 
by  all  parties,  by  Tories,  Peelites,  Whigs,  and  Radicals.  He  had 
been  rudely  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  a  coalition  of 
grandees,  Aberdeen,  Palmerston,  Eussell,  and  Gladstone.  With 
the  magnanimity  and  self-restraint  of  genius,  Disraeli  was  the 
first  statesman  who  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  ruinous 
blunders  of  Government  in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  and  who 
enunciated  the  patriotic  doctrine  that,  no  matter  how  the  war 
began  or  how  it  was  being  waged,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  parties 
to  support  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  what  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Government,  but  the  ground 
of  his  censure  was  that  the  Ministry  did  not  prosecute  the  war 
with  sufficient  vigour,  and  were  wasting  time  in  futile  negotiations 
for  a  premature  peace.  He  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the  fighting  hand  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  real  opposition  to  the  Crimean  War  came  from  the  Radicals, 
from  Bright  and  Cobden ;  and  it  was  the  motion  of  Arthur 
Roebuck  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  that  caused  the  fall  of  the 
celebrated  coalition. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  was 
not  adhered  to  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  South  African  War. 
Not  only  was  the  war  with  the  Boers  denounced  as  unjustifiable, 
impolitic,  wicked,  and  oppressive  by  the  Liberal  Party,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  but  our  manner  of  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paigns  was  described  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his 
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colleagues  as  “methods  of  barbarism.”  Let  it  be  placed  to  the 
already  large  credit  balance  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  that 
though  he  criticised  the  diplomacy  which  preceded  hostilities, 
he  took  no  part  in  the  denunciations  of  our  military  methods; 
as  a  rule,  abstained  from  opposing,  and  occasionally  supported 
the  Government.  But  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  assaults 
upon  Ministers,  generals,  and  soldiers  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  that  he  was  obliged,  on  one  occasion, 
to  escape  from  a  public  meeting  in  the  clothes  of  a  policeman. 
How  strange,  almost  incredible,  does  the  story  appear  to  us 
to-day !  The  Government  were  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Boers,  who  were  fighting  against 
us  with  deadly  Mauser  fire  ;  and  yet  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Sir  Bobert  Beid, 
Mr.  John  Ellis,  in  short,  the  whole  Liberal  Party,  were  pouring 
forth  rhetorical  tears  and  breathing  vengeance  against  the  Tories 
for  their  cruelty  and  barbarism !  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  Boers,  and  prolonged 
a  war,  which  ought  to  have  lasted  six  months,  into  two  years. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Opposition  mattered 
little,  as  the  safety  of  Great  Britain  was  never  for  a  moment 
endangered  by  the  Boer  War,  which  was  always  treated  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Halsbury  as  a  twopenny-halfpenny  “sort  of 
a  kind  of  a  war.”  Is  it  not,  however,  more  than  probable  that, 
had  Great  Britain  failed  in  or  abandoned  the  South  African  War, 
the  Transvaal  would  long  ago  have  been  smothered  in  the 
embrace  of  German  Kultur? 

Once  more  the  great  body  of  the  people  rose  superior  to  the 
professional  politicians,  and  marked  their  sense  of  the  tactics  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  by  returning  the  Tories  to  power  in  1900 
by  a  large  majority. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  will  ever  again 
dare  to  oppose  a  Government  which  is  actually  engaged  in  war 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  except  upon  express  instructions  from  the 
constituencies.  That  it  is  primA  facie  the  duty  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  not  to  oppose,  but  to  support  a  Government  engaged  in 
war  is,  as  I  have  shown,  quite  a  modem  idea,  due  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  initiative.  The  present  Unionist  Opposition  went 
a  step  beyond  Disraeli’s  conception.  On  Sunday,  August  2nd 
last,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  dispatch  of  the  fumbling 
and  evasive  letter  which  his  Ministers  made  the  King  of  England 
write  to  the  President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  that,  in  their 
opinion,  England  was  bound  in  honour  and  the  defence  of  her 
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highest  interests  to  stand  by  France  and  Eussia,  and  that  the 
Opposition  would  support  the  Government  in  any  measures  which 
they  might  take  in  execution  of  such  a  policy.  The  present 
generation  will  probably  never  know  the  precise  effect  of  that 
letter  on  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world.  What 
would  have  happened  last  summer  if  a  Tory  Government  had 
been  confronted  by  a  tripartite  Opposition  of  Radicals,  Labourites, 
and  Nationalists  it  is  idle,  perhaps  ungenerous,  to  conjecture. 
But  from  the  declaration  of  war  on  August  4th  the  present  Opposi¬ 
tion  has  accorded  the  Government  an  unfailing  and  unanimous 
support.  The  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  will  doubtless 
be  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  future.  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  strenuously  to  resist  the  foreign  policy  or  the  diplo¬ 
matic  procedure  of  a  Government  which  it  dislikes  or  distrusts, 
and  which  it  believes  will  lead  to  an  impolitic,  unjust  or  ruinous 
war.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  vigilantly  to  criticise  the 
Government’s  conduct  of  a  war,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
giving  information  or  encouragement  to  the  enemy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  an  Opposition,  after  the  war  is  over,  to  bring  home  to 
the  Government  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  for  unprepared¬ 
ness  before  or  incompetence  during  the  war.  The  present  leaders 
of  the  Unionist  Party  have  not  been  content  to  abide  by  Disraeli’s 
doctrine.  Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  of 
whose  vacillation,  squabbles,  and  procrastination  Lord  Clarendon 
has  left  us  a  lively  picture,  the  leaders  of  the  King’s  Opposition 
have  accepted  offices  in  the  present  Government.  I  need  not 
discuss  the  shuffling  of  places,  nor  comment  on  the  ejection  of  a 
blue  statesman  here  and  the  admission  of  a  green  statesman  there. 
The  clubs  and  the  newspapers  have  talked  all  that  business  to 
death.  Neither  do  I  question  the  motives  of  the  Tories  who  have 
joined  the  Government :  I  assume  that  they  are  purely  patriotic, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  all  these  party  leaders  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  executive.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the 
result  will  be  the  reverse.  Coalition  Cabinets  (among  which  I 
include  Lord  Salisbury’s  last  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  first  Government) 
do  not  succeed,  for  reasons  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have 
any  experience  of  business.  A  board  of  directors,  or  the  council 
of  a  learned  society  or  charitable  corporation,  entirely  composed 
of  clever,  disputatious  men,  of  equal  authority  and  practice,  invari¬ 
ably  comes  to  loggerheads,  and  does  nothing,  or  does  many  things 
wrong.  The  quarrels  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
paralysed  our  Government  during  a  most  momentous  decade. 
The  divided  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Balfour  ruined  the  Tory  Party.  It  is  much,  very  much,  to  have 
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got  rid  of  the  struggle  between  Lord  Fisher  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
but  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than  our  first  if  by  a  coalition  we 
multiply  the  inevitable  quarrels  of  dominating  personalities. 
Another  serious  objection  to  the  arrangement  is  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Opposition  will  cease  to  exist.  There  will  now  be 
nobody  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  debate  will  decline 
into  “the  hare-brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity.”  Lastly, 
the  leaders  of  a  party  are  bound  to  consider  remote  consequences 
and  their  place  in  history,  because  they  are  the  representatives 
of  a  continuous  historic  entity.  So  long  as  the  Unionist  leaders 
remained  in  Opposition,  their  position  was  unassailable,  their  atti¬ 
tude  was  perfectly  correct,  and  their  support  of  the  Government 
was  disinterested.  They  were  not  responsible  for  British  diplo¬ 
macy  between  1906  and  1915 ;  they  were  not  answerable  for  the 
state  of  our  national  defences,  August,  1914.  Having  joined  the 
Government,  the  Tory  leaders  will  be  made  responsible  by  the 
nation  and  by  posterity,  not  only  for  what  is  to  come,  but  for 
what  is  past. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


CONSCEIPTION  AND  DEMOCRACY. 


England  has  now  been  at  war  with  the  Germanic  Empires  for 
ten  months,  in  alliance  with  the  great  military  States  of  Erance 
and  Russia,  and  her  formidable  enemy  has  now  probably  reached 
the  zenith  of  military  power  and  capacity  for  mischief. 

No  system  of  government  is  perfect  even  for  normal  purposes 
and  normal  times,  therefore  the  Roman  plan — initiated  to  some 
extent  by  the  French  democracy  of  to-day — which  substituted  a 
special  for  the  ordinary  regime  in  the  critical  periods  of  national 
wars  had  many  advantages.  The  tendency  of  the  world’s  politics 
is  steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  wars  and  to  prolong  the 
intervals  of  peace  for  any  particular  part  of  the  world.  Western 
Europe  had  no  wars  between  1871  and  1914,  Northern  America 
has  been  at  peace  since  1865  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  war  when  it 
does  take  place  makes  up  for  the  longer  respites  by  exceeding  in 
fury,  destructiveness,  and  area  all  previous  experiences  of  the  race 
of  men. 

Although  the  intervals  of  peace  are  longer,  yet  it  is  just 
as  true  as  ever  that  nations  still  continue  to  compete  fiercely 
with  one  another  in  peace  time.  All  civilised  States  are  organised 
for  the  purpose,  and  all  periods  of  peace  are  exactly  what  the 
indiscreet  Prussian  writer  explained,  that  is,  periods  of  preparation 
for  the  next  war.  These  periods  are  more  or  less  exploited  by 
the  States  in  question,  and,  since  nothing  works  out  quite  logically 
in  human  affairs,  the  paradox  holds  good  that  the  better  the  use 
made  of  the  time  available  for  war  preparation  within  certain 
limits,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  required,  or  at  any  rate  the 
longer  the  trial  is  certain  to  be  postponed. 

In  consequence  of  these  truisms,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
denied  by  a  certain  school  of  political  theorists,  but  the  accuracy 
of  which  has  recently  been  so  startlingly  vindicated,  any  con¬ 
stitution  or  form  of  government  is  defective  which  is  incapable  of 
preparing  for  war  in  peace-time  and  of  waging  it  in  war-time. 
Such  preparations  will  fail  in  their  proper  purpose  of  securing  the 
safety  and  independence  of  the  State  if  they  are  so  excessive  as 
unduly  to  force  the  pace.  Certain  Continental  armaments  have 
in  recent  years  demonstrated  that  actual  war  is  preferable  to  the 
long  uncertainty,  the  prolonged  expense  and  sacrifice  endured 
without  result,  besides  the  state  of  tension  due  to  the  suspicion 
and  alarm  of  neighbouring  States.  War  preparations  will  also 
fail  if  they  are  unduly  limited  by  comparison  with  rival  nations, 
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and  if  they  tempt  and  provoke  aggression  by  their  feebleness 
rather  than  forbid  it  by  their  strength  and  foresight.  And  this  is 
the  besetting  vice  of  the  Governments  which  claim  to  be  demo¬ 
cratic  and  truly  to  represent  the  peoples  whom  they  rule.  Military 
preparations  may  also  fail  by  reason  of  corrupt  or  unskilful 
methods,  or  by  the  appointment  of  incompetent  chiefs  to  high 
executive  and  administrative  posts  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Diplomacy, 
and  Finance  of  the  States  involved.  This  plague  is  fortunately 
not  confined  to  any  particular  form  of  polity,  it  is  more  generally 
met  with  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  democratic  rather  than 
aristocratic  control. 

The  critical  phase  which  has  been  reached  in  the  present  fateful 
struggle  has  put  a  strain  on  our  democratic  constitution  which 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  legislators  who  gave  it  its  present 
shape,  but  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  English  institutions  it  may 
be  possible  to  adapt  its  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  waging  a 
life-and-death  war.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  all 
classes  of  the  British  people  since  August  4th,  1914,  to  remedy 
the  supine  neglect  of  ninety-nine  years  certainly  form  a  bright 
page  in  our  history,  and  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  demo- 
cra,cy ;  yet  these  stupendous  efforts  have  failed  to  produce  the 
military  power  required  for  our  gigantic  task,  partly  on  account 
of  the  leeway  to  be  made  up,  partly  because  our  military  and 
civil  system,  such  as  it  existed  when  war  broke  out,  was  unsuitable 
from  many  points  of  view  for  a  war  of  this  description,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  because  voluntary  effort,  undirected  by  central  control  or 
only  partially  directed,  is  bound  to  produce  overlapping,  and  is 
certain  to  be  wasteful  in  many  important  respects.  Moreover,  such 
efforts  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  spasmodic,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  labours  under  the  great  moral  and  material  disadvantage  of 
uncertainty  as  to  its  resources  for  waging  war  in  the  future. 

Although  the  legal  principle  that  every  man  owes  military 
service  to  the  King  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  is  as  old  as  the 
Saxon  Monarchy,  and  perhaps  older,  yet  that  obligation  has  been 
generally  confined  to  the  defence  of  British  soil  from  invasion.  A 
possible  exception  to  this  rule  may  have  been  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pelling  seamen  to  serve  on  the  King’s  ships  by  pressgang,  but  this 
practice,  always  of  doubtful  legality,  was  never  really  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  Crown.  It  was  in 
fact  but  a  desperate  makeshift  in  critical  times. 

The  conditions  of  feudal  tenure  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  some  cases  involved  the  obligation  of  the  military  tenant  to 
follow  the  King  in  his  expeditions  and  wars  on  the  Norman  side 
of  the  Channel.  This  service  was  always  unpopular,  and  claim  to 
command  it  without  special  remuneration  or  incentive  in  the  way 
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of  loot  and  spoliation  was  resisted  from  the  first.  Henry  II.,  the 
great  King  who  first  welded  the  conquered  kingdom  into  an 
organic  whole,  could  raise  powerful  armies  for  war  on  the  Scottish 
and  Welch  frontiers,  hut  had  to  supplement  his  army  in  Normandy 
by  an  army  corps  of  professional  soldiers  raised  in  Northern 
France,  upon  whom  he  conferred  land  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
whose  descendants  still  retain  some  individuality  in  Pembroke, 
where  they  originally  settled.  King  Edward  I.  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  same  problem,  and  had  the  famous  altercation 
with  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  :  “Sir  Earl,  you  shall 
either  go  or  hang.”  “Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang,”  when 
the  question  arose  of  raising  the  military  tenants  of  the  King  in 
England  for  service  overseas.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
the  earl  prevailed ;  he  neither  went  nor  hanged. 

Since  Tudor  times  the  majority  of  our  wars  have  led  to  colonial 
expeditions  in  which  the  army  has  carried  out  the  role  now  under¬ 
taken  by  the  present  Mediterranean  Expedition.  No  State  has 
ever  been  able  sucessfully  to  employ  conscript  armies  in  important 
wars  at  a  great  distance  from  their  homes.  The  attempt  of  the 
Russians  to  do  so  in  Manchuria,  and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
principally  due  to  the  inability  of  the  troops  employed  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  bearing  on  their  national  existence,  forms  a  great 
modern  example  of  this  fact. 

Twice  in  our  modern  history  we  have  waged  a  great  war  in  which 
our  national  existence  was  challenged  and  imperilled.  The 
American  War  of  Independence  was  fought  by  us  with  a  paid 
professional  army,  into  which  the  rank  and  file  were  often  en¬ 
trapped  by  sundry  equivocal  devices  under  the  laws  of  enlistment, 
yet  the  system  in  force  of  enrolling  recruits  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
legal  contract,  and  the  soldiers  purported  to  be  volunteers  who 
could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  until  they  had  made  this  contract. 
The  army  thus  produced,  though  it  fought  with  stubborn  valour, 
was  ultimately  defeated,  partly  because  it  was  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  partly  because  the  commanders  chosen  by  the  War 
Office  to  lead  in  the  field  were  inferior  men.  The  distance  to  the 
seat  of  war  and  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  made  the 
raising  of  troops  for  the  purpose  very  difficult,  and  although  the 
British  Government  was  then  even  more  of  an  oligarchy  concealed 
by  democratic  forms  than  it  is  to-day,  yet  no  Government,  what¬ 
ever  its  composition  may  be,  can  wage  a  great  national  war 
successfully  without  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  it 
represents. 

The  war  against  revolutionary  France  was  even  more  critical 
for  our  destinies  than  the  struggle  with  America,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  strained  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  for  the 
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twenty-two  years  it  lasted.  Barely  a  decade  had  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  struggle,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  most 
unwillingly  drawn  into  the  Continental  quarrel  by  the  very  event 
which  involved  us  in  war  last  August,  namely,  the  seizure  of 
Belgium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  by  a  rival  maritime  State. 
Our  Government  at  that  time  had  reduced  its  armaments,  and  was 
economising  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  recuperate.  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  strong  British  army,  ably  commanded,  in  1793  or 
1794,  would  have  terminated  the  struggle  in  our  favour.  This 
army  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  Britain,  with  the  population  it  possessed  at  that  date, 
and  the  gigantic  burden  imposed  upon  it  of  waging  war  by  sea 
and  in  distant  colonies  against  the  power  of  Prance  and  her 
allies,  to  have  changed  its  military  system.  The  enemy,  however, 
armed  every  available  man,  sought  for  and  promoted  young 
leaders,  and,  thus  equipped,  resorted  to  offensive  measures  on  a 
grand  scale,  which  speedily  placed  the  resources  of  the  rich  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  French  frontiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eepublic,  while 
England  relied  upon  the  discredited  plan  of  financing  her  allies 
and  helping  them  with  a  small  army  raised  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  Wellington’s  military  career  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  Cabinet  and  nation  to  accord  him  their  confidence,  and 
many  years  of  disaster  had  taught  them  the  futility  of  their 
favourite  scheme,  that  Britain  concentrated  her  efforts  in  a  single 
theatre  of  war,  and  thereby  turned  the  balance  against  her  formid¬ 
able  foe.  The  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  French  Empire. 

The  fearful  drain  on  our  economic  resources  involved  by 
financing  the  armies  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eussia  induced 
the  British  Government  after  the  peace  to  carry  the  policy  of 
disarmament  to  the  ruinous  extent  of  dismantling  once  more  the 
armed  forces  of  the  nation.  Between  1815  and  1854,  the  date 
of  the  last  appearance  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Continent,  our 
land  forces  once  again  sank  into  decay,  both  in  respect  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  numbers,  and  administration.  No  other  European  State 
so  completely  neglected  the  machinery  of  defending  national  exist¬ 
ence,  and  Prussia,  who  of  all  the  European  States  had  suffered 
most  severely  at  the  hands  of  revolutionary  France,  had  forged 
and  had  begun  to  perfect  the  military  constitution  which  has 
enabled  her  to  domineer  during  the  last  half-century.  The  moral 
would  seem  to  be  that  while  it  is  inexpedient,  and  even  danger¬ 
ous,  to  excite  general  hostility  by  forcing  the  pace  of  military 
preparation  and  necessary  armament,  yet  a  reckless  disregard  of 
this  prime  function  of  the  national  government  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  still,  and  inevitably  results  in  a  crushing  burden  of  debt,  even 
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when  the  State  just  succeeds  in  escaping  annihilation  and  pre¬ 
serves  its  national  existence. 

For  ninety-nine  years  Britain  avoided  wars  with  powerful 
neighbours,  and  though  she  continued  to  annex  vast  territories 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  extend  her  responsibilities  in  every 
direction,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  bring  her  military  Forces  up 
to  date,  or  to  modify  her  military  laws.  The  British  Constitution 
with  successive  extension  of  the  franchise  became  more  and  more 
democratic  in  form,  while  remaining  oligarchical  and  plutocratic 
so  far  as  the  executive  functions  of  foreign  and  military  affairs 
were  concerned.  In  order  to  obtain  cheap  labour  the  rich  middle- 
class  politicians,  ably  assisted  by  their  legal  friends,  destroyed 
the  system  of  tariffs  which  had  hitherto  protected  British  trade, 
and  under  the  specious  pretence  of  making  the  necessaries  of  life 
cheap  for  the  working  classes,  dealt  successive  blows  to  British 
agriculture,  and  covered  large  districts  with  unwholesome  slums, 
whose  economic  condition  was  a  disgrace  to  the  kingdom,  and  to 
Western  Europe  generally.  At  the  same  time  the  principles  of 
national  patriotism  were  systematically  derided  and  undermined. 
The  natural  duty  of  every  virile  man  to  defend  his  country  by 
force  was  denounced  by  Liberal  politicians  and  orators  as  a 
“blood-tax,”  and  alluded  to  as  “militarism.”  A  kind  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  policy  encouraged  undesirable  aliens  of  every  type  to  settle 
in  English  cities,  to  acquire  property,  and  to  insinuate  their  influ¬ 
ence  into  the  most  lucrative  and  necessary  of  the  national  indus¬ 
tries  excepting  only  agriculture,  but  not  excepting  the  vast  and 
lucrative  industry  of  party  politics. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  disastrous  and  decadent  influences 
were  exerting  their  pernicious  effects,  a  very  unsuitable  system  of 
education  was  foisted  on  the  country  by  pedants  and  theorists 
who  were  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  Executive 
posts  in  the  Army  and  in  the  government  of  distant  dependencies 
were  given  by  competitive  examinations  in  the  dead  languages  to 
men  the  majority  of  whom  were  so  badly  educated  in  their  own 
language  and  literature  that  they  could  not  frame  a  simple  order 
without  the  imminent  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  Most  of  the 
disasters  in  our  petty  campaigns — in  Afghanistan,  South  Africa,  and 
elsewhere — have  been  due  to  the  inability  of  generals  and  staff 
officers  to  write  terse  orders  in  the  English  language.  More¬ 
over,  the  whole  population  was  forcibly  subjected  to  a  system 
of  elementary  education  which  took  no  account  of  their  prospects 
and  necessities  in  life,  and  which  had  no  proper  system  of  grada¬ 
tion  for  eliminating  and  assisting  those  to  whom  scholarship  was 
necessary  from  those  whose  humble  destiny,  but  essential  co¬ 
operation,  was  needed  for  tilling  the  land  and  preserving  the 
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English  villages  from  depopulation.  It  need  excite  no  surprise 
that  under  so  feeble  and  meretricious  a  system  of  government 
the  State  was  repeatedly  distracted  by  issues  which  were  only 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  catching  votes  or  manipulating 
elections  for  party  purposes.  Future  generations  will  be  staggered 
by  the  imbecility  and  lack  of  good  faith  which  permitted  the 
leaders  of  the  British  Parliament  to  carry  their  domestic  feuds 
to  the  edge  of  civil  war  over  such  details,  and  utterly  to  neglect 
great  national  interests,  while  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe, 
year  after  year,  perfected  military  preparations  and  armaments. 

During  the  period  of  decay  of  the  British  Empire,  which  began 
to  assume  alarming  velocity  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  her  principal  rival  developed  the  system  she  had 
adopted  after  the  Napoleonic  War,  which  was  in  almost  every 
respect  the  antithesis  of  our  own.  The  Prussian  aristocratic 
system,  after  the  federation  of  the  German  States  in  1866,  was 
extended,  so  that  the  public  service  had  at  its  disposal  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  and  systematically  promoted  the  best  of  them 
to  the  highest  posts.  This  tendency  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  German  Army,  and  it  coincided  with  a  period  of  history 
when  it  became  almost  impossible  to  select  military  leaders  on 
their  performances  in  war,  and  indispensable  to  judge  them  by 
character  and  capacity  displayed  in  performing  their  duty  in 
peace. 

Under  Bismarck’s  rule  the  German  Empire  acquired  great 
prestige  abroad,  while  it  assimilated  the  smaller  States  and  nursed 
its  rising  industries  and  commerce.  The  adoption  of  a  protective 
tariff  confirmed  the  economic  position  which  Germany  stepped 
into  after  1871,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  honesty  and 
efficiency  of  the  German  local  and  municipal  government,  and  the 
vigilant  care  of  the  Imperial  regime  for  the  welfare  and  the  health 
of  the  working  classes,  guarded  against  much  of  the  vice  and  the 
squalor  which  accompanied  the  rapid  spread  of  industrialism  on 
the  lands  where  the  government  is  slovenly,  or  has  deliberately 
exploited  the  economic  weakness  of  the  working  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

After  the  accession  of  William  II.  and  the  fall  of  Bismarck, 
the  expansion  of  German  commerce,  protected  and  assisted  by 
the  Emperor,  rapidly  increased  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation.  Much  of  its  traditional  polity  was  undoubtedly  sacrificed 
in  the  creation  of  maritime  strength,  and  many  German  statesmen 
saw  with  dismay  the  trend  of  the  Kaiser’s  policy  and  a  tendency 
to  substitute  the  influence  of  money  for  the  influence  of  person¬ 
ality  ;  in  particular  they  disapproved  of  the  revenue  diverted  from 
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the  Army  to  the  Navy,  of  the  power  acquired  by  newly  enriched 
merchants  and  financiers,  and  of  the  adventures  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy  which  brought  German  interests  into  collision  with 
the  British  Empire  while  the  perilous  hostility  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance  continued  to  loom  ahead.  Far  from  it  being 
the  aristocratic  element  in  Germany  that  has  brought  about  the 
cleavage  in  maritime  rivalry  between  the  two  empires,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  in  modern  Germany  towards  parlia- 
mentaiianism,  towards  maritime  expansion,  to  the  lust  for  colonies 
and  oversea  possessions,  and  the  accompanying  rise  of  a  class  of 
plutocrats  who  seek  to  influence  an^  perhaps  to  control  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,  just  as  the  same  class,  by  the  same  methods, 
has  acquired  the  upper  hand  elsewhere. 

Incensed  by  the  unsoldierlike  crimes  and  unchivalrous  methods 
resorted  to  by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war,  the  British  public, 
which  has  never  been  at  the  pains  to  inform  itself  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  Germany,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  England,  is  now  busy  denouncing  the  wickedness  of 
all  things  German,  and  has  been  persuaded  to  some  extent  by  its 
Liberal  orators  that  this  wickedness  is  inseparable  from  the 
efficient  methods  of  the  Prussian  “military  caste.”  There  is, 
however,  another  explanation  which  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
correct.  The  common  people  of  Germany  are  brutal  by  nature. 
The  system  of  government  which  they  have  chosen  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  which  they  adhere,  is  suited  to  them.  If  a  less 
resolute  rule  existed  in  Germany,  order  would  not  be  maintained, 
nor  is  there  any  real  reason  to  doubt  that  their  military  laws  have 
exercised  on  the  whole  a  civilising  effect,  in  spite  of  the  outrages 
which  their  troops  have  committed.  If  anyone  doubts  the  capacity 
of  the  Germans  for  rapine  and  licence,  when  strong  rule  is  absent, 
let  him  study  the  condition  of  the  country  after  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  compare  it  with,  for  example,  the  state  of 
England  at  the  same  period.  Subsequent  history  has  shown,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  while  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  had 
its  influence,  yet  the  nature  of  the  race  is  fundamentally  the  same. 

The  quondam  friends  of  Herr  Ballin  would  be  better 
employed  in  remedying  the  numerous  omissions  and  slack¬ 
nesses  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  for  the  last  ten 
months  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  than  in  preaching  to 
their  enemies.  It  is  abundantly  c’ear  that  the  depravity  of 
the  German  people  and  then:  rjbis  has  not  rendered  them  less 
formidable  while  fighting  for  their  existence,  and  if  we  are  to 
turn  the  scale  of  the  Continental  war  now  raging,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  throwing  all  our  strength  into  it,  instead  of  about 
one-half  our  strength. 
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The  truth  concerning  the  character  of  the  German  people  is 
that  they  are  cruel  because  they  have  been  ill-treated.  If  we 
studied  history  in  our  schools,  instead  of  Greek  grammar  and 
Latin  verses,  we  should  know  that  Germany  was  desolated  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  that  one  hundred  years  later  the  Seven 
Years’  War  left  vast  territories  in  Northern  Germany  a  howling 
wilderness,  also  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  Kevolutionary 
War  was  fought  on  German  soil  and  with  German  blood  and 
treasure.  Even  ha  modern  days  Germany  has  been  rent  by  civil 
war,  and  life  has  been  hard  and  uncompromising  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  The  English  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  easy-going  and  good-natured,  principally  because  they  have 
escaped  these  horrors,  and  owing  to  the  inaccessible  position  of 
their  country,  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers  until  1815,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  they  have  been  immune  from  foreign 
invasion,  and,  on  the  whole,  life  has  been  easier  for  them  than 
for  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe.  If  England  were  invaded 
and  laid  waste,  it  is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people 
would  change  somewhat.  It  is  even  possible  they  might  become 
vindictive,  if  the  chance  of  retaliating  occurred. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  temper  of  the  British  people  has  been  aroused,  because  their 
rulers,  who  have  hitherto  followed,  but  not  led,  must  now  take 
the  war  seriously,  and  look  facts  in  the  face.  At  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  Liberal  statesmen  formed  the  unfortunate  design 
of  following  the  precedent  of  former  wars,  instead  of  com¬ 
prehending  that  this  war  was  likely  to  be  quite  unprece¬ 
dented  in  its  nature  and  vicissitudes.  The  first  intention 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  so  far  as  it  had  any  crystal¬ 
lised  intention  at  all,  was  to  refrain  from  participation  in 
the  land  war  at  all ;  it  hoped  to  limit  its  activity  to  excluding 
hostilities  of  any  sort  from  the  North  Sea  and  from  Belgian 
territory.  Even  before  the  German  ultimatum  had  been  delivered 
in  Brussels,  however,  it  had  become  obvious  that  this  limited 
liability  was  impracticable,  and  that  England  had  to  choose 
between  proclaiming  war  and  proclaiming  neutrality  ;  and  further¬ 
more  that  no  neutrality  would  be  of  long  duration. 

Once  embarked  on  the  war  the  Cabinet  should  have  understood 
from  its  opening  phase  how  colossal  the  task  must  be  which  they 
had  undertaken,  and  how  fatal  would  be  the  result  of  failure.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  Liberal  policy  the  obvious  and 
most  necessary  measure  of  Conscription  was  indefinitely  deferred, 
but  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  nation,  stimulated  by  the 
growing  menace  of  German  victories,  filled  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  Army  with  a  magnificent  array  of  men.  The  Government 
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continued  to  demand  more  men,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
indirect  pressure  to  obtain  them,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  endangering  Liberal  votes. 

This  equivocal  policy  may  possibly  sufi&ce  to  keep  a  strong  army 
in  the  field,  but  no  voluntary  system,  however  staunchly  supported 
by  the  people,  could  possibly  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
case,  for  it  fails  in  three  essential  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
enlistment  is  unmethodical.  Many  men  enlist  who  should  be 
otherwise  employed,  and  many  men  do  not  enlist  who  should 
be  in  the  ranks,  so  that  there  is  great  waste  of  power  at  a  time 
when  we  have  no  margin  of  strength  to  throw  away.  Secondly, 
no  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  can  be  relied  upon  at  any  given 
date  in  the  future,  when  the  need  for  replenishing  our  armed 
strength  may  in  reality  be  just  as  great  as  it  is  now  or  even 
greater,  but  when  the  circumstances  may  not  appeal  so  directly 
and  vividly  to  the  British  people.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
be  the  case  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  and  even,  perhaps,  after 
the  war  is  over.  Thirdly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  organise  the 
non-combatant  military  resources  of  the  nation  for  the  support 
of  the  armies  in  the  field  unless  the  Government  is  armed  with 
the  machinery  of  Conscription. 

In  such  a  war  as  the  present,  prestige  and  moral  effect  are 
even  more  important  than  in  most  wars.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
British  nation  adopting  an  effective  military  system  would  be 
greater  by  far  than  even  a  big  victory  in  the  field.  This  effect 
would  tell  principally  in  Germany,  where  it  is  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  turn  the  balance  on  the 
Continent  against  the  Germanic  Empires.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  declaration  of  war  they  will  begin  to  doubt  a  successful 
issue. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  moral  effect  in  Germany  which 
would  be  the  result  of  England’s  adopting  Conscription  would  be 
the  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  neutral  Powers  now  hesi¬ 
tating  as  to  their  policy.  It  is  well-known  that  we  enjoy  the 
sympathy  of  more  than  one  State  whose  alliance  is  important  to 
us,  but  owing  to  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  campaign,  does  not 
venture  to  take  the  plunge.  When  all  the  world  knows  for  certain 
that  the  British  people  are  resolved  to  conquer  in  this  war  (and 
the  only  proof  they  will  accept  of  that  resolve  is  the  obvious 
precaution  adopted  by  all  other  civilised  States  of  conceding  to  its 
able-bodied  manhood  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  in  its  defence)  : 
when  this  precaution  is  definitely  taken,  then,  indeed,  friends  and 
neutrals  will  quickly  respond  and  foes  will  shaken  in  resolution. 

The  scheme  of  making  war  at  sea  and  assisting  our  Allies 
on  land  with  a  small  Expeditionary  Force,  to  be  reinforced  from 
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time  to  time  as  new  levies  collected,  was  at  least  as  unlikely 
to  achieve  its  object  as  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
system  of  subsidising  foreign  armies  in  the  great  French  War 
failed;  this  should  have  prevented  the  Liberal  Ministers  from 
repeating  the  costly  blunder.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  we 
could  not  carry  on  “business  as  usual,”  serve  as  a  workshop  to 
the  Allied  States,  and  also  finance  them  as  well  as  ourselves, 
while  calling  our  manhood  to  arms;  nothing  short  of  victories 
gained  by  British  troops  could  be  counted  on  to  achieve  the 
desired  result,  and  such  victories  were  only  thinkable  if  without 
any  delay  the  Army  was  raised  to  an  European  standard. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  British  War  Administration 
fell  between  two  stools.  The  critical  character  of  the  war  and  the 
successes  of  the  enemy  have  compelled  it  to  levy  troops  by  the 
million,  and  levying  troops  by  the  million  is  fatal  to  “business 
as  usual,”  and  fatal  to  the  scheme  of  converting  the  British  people 
into  the  non-combatants  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  the  financial  fore¬ 
cast  depending  on  this  inglorious  plan  of  making  war.  The  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  out-and-out  policy  of  arming  the  British  people, 
and  expanding  their  fighting  capacity  to  the  utmost,  must  add 
disastrously  to  its  stupendous  cost  by  prolonging  the  war. 

Another  important  administrative  failure  has  been  the  chaos 
in  the  officer  corps  and  especially  in  its  senior  ranks.  When 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Land  Forces  had  to  be  increased  to 
the  strength  of  a  million  men  and  more,  it  should  also  have 
been  understood  that  the  problem  of  finding  officers  of  all  ranks 
for  such  forces  would  be  very  difficult.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  induce  young  men  of  education  to  volunteer  for  the  Officer 
Corps,  but  this  difficulty  beset  the  War  Office  from  the  beginning ; 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  newly-appointed  subalterns  were 
most  needed  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  newly-raised 
levies,  they  were  also  required  to  learn  the  elements  of  their  duties 
as  military  officers. 

In  the  pell-mell  rush  to  the  colours  during  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  the  war,  many  thousand  young  men  of  good  family  enlisted 
who  should  have  been  officers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
have  been  absolutely  lost  for  the  purpose,  though  perhaps  the 
majority  have  subsequently  been  promoted.  An  immense  economy 
of  force  would  have  been  effected  in  this  vital  question  if  100,000 
young  men  had  been  enrolled  last  August  as  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions,  and  put  through  a  systematic  course  of  practical  and 
theoretical  instruction,  however  brief.  The  haphazard  way  in 
which  the  regiments  were  thrown  together,  and  their  officers 
collected,  can  be  excused  by  the  exceptional  pressure  on  the  War 
Office  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  but  none  the  less  it  was  a 
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misfortune  from  which  the  New  Army  will  not  easily  recover 
that  more  systematic  methods  were  not  adopted  from  the 
beginning. 

Similarly  with  the  selection  of  candidates  for  higher  rank; 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  the  crisis  was  altogether  inadequate 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  hardly  greater  than  had  been  fully 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  handful  of  battalions  of  which  the 
Army  consisted  before  the  war.  Many  retired  officers  of  the  Army 
applied  for  employment  who  had  deteriorated  since  they  left,  and 
were  unfit  for  high  rank.  Others  had  acquired  experience  which 
was  calculated  to  enhance  their  value,  but  since  the  candidates 
for  employment  were  not  personally  interviewed,  but  only  dealt 
with  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  letter,  many  unfortunate 
mistakes  were  made  and  much  time  and  trouble  were  expended 
in  experimenting  with  the  officers  appointed  to  sort  out  the  fit 
from  the  unfit. 

There  would  be  no  use  in  criticising  mistakes  made  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  contest,  except  that  now,  after  ten  months  of  bitter 
warfare,  the  War  Office  still  clings  to  the  idea  of  an  emergency 
force  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  a  Colonial  Army,  and  has  not 
yet  endowed  our  military  institutions  with  the  shape  and  form 
required  by  the  present  circumstances.  In  a  duel  with  a  State 
such  as  Germany,  whose  military  organisation  is  its  strongest 
point,  it  would  be  wise  carefully  to  compare  the  methods  and 
regulations  in  use  in  the  British  Army  with  the  German. 
Wherever  German  methods  are  palpably  superior,  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  or  military  efficiency,  the  custom  and 
convenience  of  the  War  Office  and  the  prejudice  of  officialdom 
should  not  for  an  instant  be  permitted  to  handicap  our  troops  in 
the  field.  For  example,  a  regiment  in  the  German  Army  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve  companies.  A  regiment  in  the  British  infantry 
consists  of  only  four.  Consequently  the  German  regiment  is  able 
to  effect  an  economy  of  superior  officers,  band,  administration, 
and  non-combatant  detachments.  Moreover,  one  big  regiment 
constitutes  a  far  more  formidable  tactical  unit  than  three  small 
ones.  All  armies  form  their  infantry  regiments  with  at  least 
three  battalions  of  four  companies  each ;  the  only  variation  to 
this  almost  universal  arrangement  is  the  Eussian  regiment  of  four 
battalions  and  sixteen  companies,  the  motive  being  still  greater 
economy  than  the  three-battalion  regiment.  A  comparison 
between  the  British  and  German  Staff  arrangements  in  the  field 
lead  to  a  similar  conclusion,  and  a  close  scrutiny  of  our  methods 
by  comparison  with  the  German  methods  will  show  many  diver¬ 
gences,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  German  system  is 
better,  more  practical,  more  economical,  and  more  useful  in  actual 
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fighting  than  our  own,  which  has  generally  been  evolved  for 
Indian  or  Colonial  purposes. 

A  nation  which  has  not  only  neglected  its  military  duties  for 
so  long,  hut  which  has  also  systematically  belittled  and  scorned 
the  military  profession,  must  expect  to  suffer  when  its  existence 
depends  on  that  very  profession.  An  army  can  neither  be  created 
nor  yet  can  it  be  revived  in  a  hurry,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  possible 
in  many  respects  to  imitate  sound  principles  and  practices.  In 
a  few  years  the  Japanese  transfigured  their  military  system  from 
a  medieval  to  a  modern  mechanism.  They  selected  the  best 
features  and  the  ones  most  suited  to  their  army  from  the  various 
European  models  which  they  studied.  What  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  do  should  not  be  impossible  for  us,  even  though  organic 
changes  of  an  army  in  the  throes  of  a  great  war  involve  difficulties 
and  disadvantages.  Nevertheless,  such  profound  changes  are  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  some  others  might  also  be  made  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  our  forces. 

The  whole  question  of  leadership  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  British  hierarchy  is  unusually  complicated.  But  the 
smooth  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  units  of  an  army  in  the 
field  depends  upon  the  authority  of  the  commanders  of  all  ranks, 
and  on  their  correct  relations  with  one  another.  When  the 
whole  system  of  promotion  is  distorted  by  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  vast  number  of  superior  officers  for  new  forma¬ 
tions,  great  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise.  In  the  German  Army, 
and  indeed  in  all  other  Continental  armies,  professional  officers 
of  the  regular  Army  invariably  rank  above  all  amateurs  who 
volunteer  their  services  for  the  w^ar,  and  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  in  our  case  rigidly  to  follow  the  Continental  practice  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  sufficient  regular  officers  do  not  at' 
any  time  exist  for  the  purpose,  nevertheless  it  was  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  urgent  to  make  economical  use  of  the  material  we 
possessed.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  of  existing  cadres  should 
have  been  distributed  through  the  New  Levies  to  give  them  con¬ 
sistence.  Drafts  from  the  New  Levies  should  have  expanded 
existing  regiments  in  the  field,  as  the  Germans  have  done  with 
remarkably  successful  results. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  British  Army  had  acquired  a 
number  of  characteristics  which  were  due  to  its  Indian  and 
Colonial  experiences,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  principal  rdle  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  maintenance  of  these  oversea  garrisons.  Primarily 
it  was  not  levied  or  organised  or  trained  with  the  object  of 
carrying  on  such  a  struggle  as  that  in  which  it  is  now  in¬ 
volved.  Probably  therefore  exceptional  measures  have  become 
necessary  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  Service,  in 
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order  to  find  suitable  commanders  and  staff  for  the  present 
type  of  warfare,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  radical 
change  is  needed  in  the  methods  and  conditions  by  which 
the  Army  is  recruited  and  organised.  Since  the  fateful  4th  of 
August  the  chiefs  of  our  military  administration  have  undoubtedly 
accomplished  great  things,  but  in  certain  important  respects 
they  have  attempted  the  impossible,  because  the  machinery  at 
their  disposal  was  neither  great  enough  nor  elastic  enough  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  initiating  the 
necessary  reforms  to  facilitate  elasticity  and  expansion. 

A  survey  of  the  European  theatres  of  war  at  the  present  date 
(May  21st)  gives  but  slender  hopes  that  the  flood  of  German 
conquest  can  be  rolled  back  whence  it  came  by  the  armed  forces 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  Victory  can  he  snatched  from 
the  foe  by  throwing  a  new  factor  into  the  struggle,  and  this  factor 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  British  Empire.  An  American  officer 
who  witnessed  the  opening  events  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium  and  France  wrote  the  same  conclusion  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  as  early  as  last  September,  and  the  development  of 
the  great  struggle  has  amply  justified  his  shrewd  judgment.  How 
is  this  fresh  factor  to  be  produced?  Everyone  knows  what  is 
required,  but  a  number  of  secondary  considerations  impede  its 
adoption. 

We  have  now  fairly  got  the  devil  by  the  tail.  To  let  go  before 
we  have  broken  his  head  will  be  fatal.  It  is  now  too  late  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  was  just  and  expedient  to  range  ourselves  against 
him,  or  even  to  indulge  in  polemics  as  to  his  brutalities  and  atroci¬ 
ties.  There  is  only  one  course  of  action  that  is  rational  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  and  that  is  decisive  action.  When  once  the  privilege 
of  bearing  arms  has  been  restored  to  all  British  men,  and  the 
whole  manhood  of  the  United  Kingdom  rendered  available  for 
its  defence,  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  fate  and  for  ever  more, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  our  great  strength  be  organised,  both 
in  war  and  industry.  Victory  still  trembles  in  the  balance,  and 
it  can  only  be  ensured,  and  the  fruits  of  victory  successfully  held 
in  the  decades  of  peace  which  may  be  counted  upon  to  follow 
these  months  of  bloodshed  and  sacrifice,  by  returning  to  sane  and 
manly  principles. 

The  type  of  Government  which  may  have  been  actuated  by  pure 
patriotism  but  which  advocated  disarmament  and  a  cosmopolitan 
policy  while  the  present  cataclysm  was  developing  under  their  very 
eyes,  stands  little  or  no  chance  of  saving  the  country.  Common 
sense  and  common  prudence  dictate  that  a  fresh  administration 
should  be  formed  to  wage  the  war  under  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  but  including  also  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  and  Home 
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Rule  parties  in  Parliament,  and  purged  of  its  pacifist  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  elements.  No  doubt  such  an  arrangement  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  many  people,  and  reduce  or  stop  fat  salaries  which 
have  now  been  drawn  with  the  regularity  of  a  pension  by  several 
successful  politicians.  Doubtless  it  seems  to  the  interest  of  the 
Unionist  Party  that  the  Liberals  should  bear  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  and  perhaps  unpopularity  of  waging  the  war  which  their 
reckless  politics  since  1906  have  brought  about,  but  these  very 
self-seeking  reasons  should  not  avail.  Besides,  if  the  Unionist 
Party  obliterates  itself  much  longer,  the  nation  may  forget  that 
such  a  party  ever  controlled  the  State. 

Cecil  Battine. 


SHAKE  SPEAEE  AND  WAK. 


What  could  Shakespeare  know  of  war?  And  what  uses  did  he 
make  of  his  knowledge  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  query  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  of  his  youth.  There  were  no  school  history- 
books  then,  unless  they  were  written  in  classic  tongues  on  classic 
wars.  But  the  memories  of  men  were  long,  and  were  frequently 
strengthened  by  the  taking  stock  of  their  contents.  The 
memories  of  the  old  were  held  in  respect,  and  utilised  as  testi¬ 
mony  even  in  important  lawsuits  about  property.  And  each 
generation  hoarded  its  store  of  memories  and  handed  them  down 
as  heirlooms  to  their  successors.  Two  long  lives  before  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  would  have  stretched  back  into  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses !  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  Shakespeare 
in  his  early  youth  heard  many  a  story  of  what  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  round  him  had  lived  through  in  that  stormy  time,  and 
every  road  and  farmhouse  and  hill  on  the  way  to  Warwick,  and 
Coventry,  and  Bosworth  Field  would  have  special  associations. 
Thus  the  horrors  of  civil  war  would  be  the  first  to  appeal  to  his 
youthful  imagination. 

And  not  only  through  his  neighbours.  We  know  that  his 
mother’s  ancestor,  Ralph  Arden,  of  Park  Hall,  had  sided  with 
the  Yorkists,  and  had  been  executed  by  the  Lancastrians  in  1452  ; 
that  Ralph’s  son  Walter  was  restored  in  blood  and  to  the 
remainder  of  the  property,  and  that  his  grandson  John  had 
sheltered  King  Henry  VII.,  and,  besides  various  other  grants,  had 
received  a  “  cap  of  maintenance  ”  to  add  to  the  family  coat  of 
arms.  We  are  told  by  the  Heralds  concerning  John  Shakespeare 
(and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  always  start  by  doubting  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  the  honour  of  the  Shakespeares)  that 
Henry  VII.  had  also  rewarded  his  late  antecessors  for  their  valiant 
services  by  a  grant  of  lands,  not  necessarily  mythical  because 
they  had  disappeared.  Could  a  trace  of  them  have  been  found 
in  a  mysterious  debt  of  dG30  rent  for  which  John  Shakespeare 
was  sued  during  his  difiBcult  years  by  Henry  Higford,  Seneschal 
of  the  borough  of  Stratford  ?  Or  had  they  all  been  swallowed  in 
the  dark  fogs  of  the  dealings  of  Empson  and  Dudley?  At  least 
we  may  be  sure  that  John  Shakespeare  would  believe  the  fairy 
story,  and  that  his  son  William  would  be  fed  upon  it  in  his 
childhood.  We  do  not  know  the  age  of  John’s  father,  Richard, 
when  he  died  at  Snitterfield  in  1561,  but  his  father,  and  his 
father’s  father,  might  well  have  fought  on  Bosworth  Field  in 
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Leicestershire,  where  these  terrible  wars  were  ended  in  1485  by 
the  defeat  of  Kichard  III.  There  were  Shakespeares  (and 
Burbages  too)  living  at  this  date  quite  near  the  field,  which  was 
not  very  far  from  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  the  painting  of  the 
character  of  Kichard  III.,  as  in  that  of  Macbeth,  its  parallel, 
Shakespeare  used  the  brush  and  colours  of  the  partisan  who  had 
read  the  meaning  of  character  and  action  through  the  feelings 
and  fancies  of  conquering  opponents. 

There  were  no  newspapers  in  Shakespeare’s  days,  and  rare 
news  letters,  but  from  the  gossip  centre  at  St.  Paul’s  rumours 
ran  through  the  country  of  the  chief  events.  He  would  hear  all 
that  there  was  to  hear,  because  Stratford  was  on  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare  of  the  Midlands,  and  all  who  passed  would  give  and  carry 
news.  His  father  would  bring  home  the  clearer  details  which 
reached  the  members  of  corporation.  There  was  no  public 
provision  for  old  soldiers,  but  they  generally  had  a  licence  to  beg 
on  their  way  home  to  their  own  parish,  and  they  would  be  sure 
to  bring  back  news  of  their  own  experience,  probably  magnified 
as  the  years  went  on,  when  they  found  their  incomes  from  charit¬ 
able  sources  increase  by  the  tallness  of  their  stories. 

War  was  always  simmering  in  Ireland,  occasionally  boiled  over 
to  Scotland,  and  in  the  form  of  religious  risings  even  disturbed 
the  peace  of  England  itself. 

There  was  a  running  commentary  of  foreign  wars  upon  the 
politics  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  When  Elizabeth  dreaded  a  war 
with  Prance,  she  made  love  to  some  of  its  princes.  When  she 
was  not  afraid,  she  took  then,  fitfully  and  ineffectually,  the  side 
of  the  Huguenots.  Spain  and  England  dwelt  in  a  special  volcanic 
area  of  their  own.  Occasionally  there  were  only  growlings, 
sometimes  there  were  earthquakes,  at  other  times  there  were  high- 
pressure  volcanic  eruptions  at  which  the  whole  world  gazed  in 
awe. 

Elizabeth  was  steady  in  refusing  the  marriage  overtures  of  her 
brother-in-law  of  Spain,  but  she  held  interminable  conferences 
with  his  representatives  about  his  dealings  with  the  Low 
Countries.  That  little  country  over  the  sea  was  the  first,  then, 
as  now,  to  stand  up  against  the  great  military  power  (of  Spain). 
Shakespeare  would  not  know  then,  if  he  ever  knew,  how  often 
the  States  had  appealed  to  Elizabeth  for  help,  and  of  her  delays, 
double-dealings,  and  meanness,  as  revealed  by  Proude.  But  he 
could  realise  the  danger  of  helping  the  little  country  against  its 
tyrannical  rulers,  and  the  almost  equal  danger  to  England  of 
allowing  the  harbours,  of  the  Netherlands  to  remain  peacefully 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  pitiless  rival.  Even  to  Stratford 
ears  would  come  the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Antwerp  in  1576 ; 
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again,  in  1584,  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
of  the  mission  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Low  Countries 
became  the  training  ground  for  English  soldiers,  and  he  would 
hear,  through  some  survivor,  of  their  hardships,  deprivations, 
and  ill-success. 

He  would  certainly  know  that  the  young  Fulke  Greville,  son 
of  Fulke  Greville,  the  Eecorder  of  Stratford,  afterwards  Eecorder 
himself,  had  stolen  away  from  Court,  with  his  beloved  friend.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  down  to  Plymouth  with  great  schemes  of  colonisa¬ 
tion,  meaning  to  ship  away  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  settle 
in  the  west.  But  the  Queen  had  heard  of  the  little  plan,  and 
sent  post  messengers  to  stay  them  on  their  allegiance,  and  their 
castles  in  the  air  were  shattered.  To  make  up  somewhat  for  his 
disappointment.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  allowed  to  go  over  to  his 
uncle  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands,  and  there,  in  a  rash  exploit 
near  Zutphen,  received  his  mortal  wound.  The  whole  nation 
mourned  for  his  loss,  but  to  Fulke  Greville  it  was  a  peculiar  pain, 
because  he  believed  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  with  him 
his  dear  friend  would  not  have  died  for  lack  of  nursing. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  gone  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
inquiring  for  the  English  mariners,  prisoners  there ;  had  taken 
towns  and  spoil  wherever  he  chose,  then  dashed  across  the  ocean, 
took  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena,  and  held  them  to  ransom. 
Europe  was  ringing  with  his  deeds,  and  they  must  have  reached 
even  Stratford. 

His  parents  had  hoped  that  young  Shakespeare  would  have 
dwelt  on  the  maternal  property  of  Asbies,  and  brought  up  his 
children  on  it,  as  was  the  way  of  his  kin.  But  Apollo  and  all  the 
Muses  laboured  to  defeat  these  fettering  plans,  and  they  troubled 
his  feet  on  every  path  that  did  not  lead  to  London.  He  would 
never  have  been  the  world-poet  had  he  stayed  quietly  where  he 
had  been  born. 

The  wool  trade  of  the  town  had  decreased,  John  Shakespeare 
had  been  imprudent  and  unlucky,  and  had  mortgaged  his  wife’s 
inheritance  to  her  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lambert,  who,  by 
sharp  practice,  foreclosed,  though  he  seems  to  have  promised 
opportunity  for  a  later  redemption,  on  certain  conditions. 

The  date  which  is  most  generally  accepted  as  that  of  the 
poet’s  departure  from  Stratford  is  1587,  driven  thither,  say  some, 
by  the  severity  of  the  irate  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  revenge  for  his 
stolen  deer.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  contemporary  evidence  to 
support  this  assertion  in  the  records  of  Stratford  or  Warwick,  or 
in  any  other  papers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  not  a  Warwick¬ 
shire  park  from  which  deer  could  be  stolen.  (It  was  his  grand¬ 
son  of  the  same  name  who  first  bought  the  park  at  Charlecote.) 
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Those  people  who  write  critically  about  Shakespeare  too 
often  consider  him  apart  from  his  times.  Just  pause  for  a 
moment  to  note  what  was  happening  in  that  particular  year. 
By  September,  1586,  the  Babington  conspiracy  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  trials  commenced.  In  October  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  examined  (there  were  well-known  sympathisers  even  in 
Warwickshire).  Exciting  news  came  of  the  preparations  of  the 
King  of  Spain  for  the  great  “Enterprise  of  England”;  and  in 
January,  1587,  the  rumour  spread  that  he  had  already  landed 
at  Milford  Haven  (a  false  report,  to  serve  some  purpose).  But 
the  number  of  English  ships  were  reckoned  in  every  port,  and 
estimates  made  of  the  cost  of  provisions ;  grain  was  collected  in 
the  Midland  counties,  especially  in  Warwickshire ;  men  were 
being  mustered  everywhere.  On  February  8th  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  executed,  which  made  France  furious,  and  gave  Philip 
a  new  personal  interest  in  the  Crusade.  Joy-bells  rang  in  most 
of  the  churches,  but  anxiety  for  the  result  filled  many  hearts. 
Trained  bands  were  raised  in  Herefordshire,  Monmouth,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Shropshire.  The  trained  men  of  Gloucestershire  were  told 
off  to  defend  Wales ;  the  men  of  the  Midlands  to  go  to  London 
and  defend  the  Queen ;  the  men  near  the  sea  to  defend  the  coasts. 

The  poet’s  uncle,  Edmund  Lambert,  died  on  March  1st  that 
year,  and  the  redemption  money  of  Asbies  had  apparently  been 
offered  to  his  son  John,  who  refused  it.  But  he  seems  to  have 
yielded  so  far  as  to  promise  to  pay  £20  further  for  it,  to  make 
up  its  money  value.  While  this  was  being  settled,  news  came 
that  over  a  hundred  Spanish  ships  were  ready  to  sail,  and  that 
Drake  was  preparing  his  own  squadron  at  Plymouth  to  go  and 
trouble  them.  A  wave  of  patriotism  rolled  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  it  possible  that,  with  the 
fresh  spring  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  a  similar  thrill 
would  pass  through  young  Shakespeare’s  heart  at  the  great  news, 
as  has  moved  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  of 
every  class  and  calling  to-day?  and  that,  though  he  had  before 
planned  to  go  to  London  to  help  his  fortunes,  he  felt  that  the 
immediate  issue  was  to  help  his  country?  So  he  might  leave 
Stratford  and  go  south,  seeking  the  place  which  needed  him,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  Commissioner  of  Musters,  might  really 
thus  help  him  on  his  way.  He  went  south,  possibly  by  Plymouth, 
wanting  to  see  the  world.  He  would  hear  more  as  he  went  of 
the  misfortunes  and  shames  of  the  English  soldiers  in  the  Low 
Countries,  of  the  glories  of  Drake,  and  of  his  plans.  At  the 
beginning  of  April  Drake  was  in  command  of  his  squadron  at 
Plymouth,  waiting  for  Philip,  or  for  instructions.  He  had  only 
six  of  the  Queen’s  ships,  the  remainder  were  fitted  up  by 
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merchantmen.  Little  ships  would  we  call  them  all  now ;  Drake’s 
own,  the  Bonaventura,  though  the  largest,  was  only  of  600  tons! 
He  waited,  and  he  heard  a  rumour  that  Philip  had  made  peace 
overtures  to  the  Queen,  and  that  she  had  sent  off  quick  messengers 
to  the  fleet  bearing  orders  that  they  must  not  injure  any  of 
Philip’s  towns  or  ships.  Drake  knew  “the  only  way,”  and  he 
took  it. 

He  cleared  out  of  Plymouth  on  April  2nd,  and  was  well 
on  his  way  to  Cadiz  before  the  Royal  Commands  arrived.  There 
he  found  Philip’s  ships  in  full  preparation  for  war,  slipped 
through  between  the  harbour  batteries,  sank  the  man-of-war  in 
charge,  drove  back  the  galleys,  ransacked  the  store  ships,  set 
them  on  fire  to  drift  about  the  harbour,  and  sailed  off  to  St. 
Vincent,  picking  off  ships  by  the  way.  He  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  where  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  lay,  sent  defiance  to 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  (the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  was 
not  ready),  and  destroyed  the  storeships  both  there  and  at 
Corunna.  He  sank,  burned,  or  took  thirty-seven  Spanish 
ships  in  all.  Then  he  sped  off  to  the  Azores,  secured  a  treasure- 
ship  there,  the  great  San  Philip,  and  returned  home  in  July, 
having  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Spain,  inspirited  the  distressed 
Netherlands,  and  elated  his  own  countrymen.  He  himself  re¬ 
joiced  chiefly  in  having  delayed  the  starting  of  the  Armada  for  a 
year.  Drake  saved  England  then!  Delighted  councillors  wanted 
to  send  him  back  with  reinforcements  to  finish  the  job  and 
secure  the  expected  convoy  of  treasure  ships.  The  Queen 
refused.  She  wanted  a  conference  at  Ostend,  was  willing  even 
to  apologise  for  Cadiz,  and  insisted  on  dismissing  the  mariners 
and  laying  up  her  ships. 

In  Spain  national  enthusiasm  had  soon  repaired  Drake’s 
damage,  and  the  Armada  was  again  ready  to  sail  in  September, 
1587.  Had  they  come  then  they  would  have  found  no  organised 
opposition.  Drake’s  ships  were  being  refitted,  and  Santa  Cruz 
could  easily  have  wafted  over  Parma’s  reinforced  army  of 
experienced  soldiers,  and  there  would  have  been  trouble  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Thames.  But  he  thought  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  begin  the  attempt,  and  he  lost  “the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men.”  The  English  were  ready  again  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  but,  feeling  sure  that  the  Armada  would  not  start  until  the 
spring,  Elizabeth  again  dismissed  the  sailors  in  January.  Then 
Philip,  feeling  the  cost  of  delay,  at  last  gave  the  definite  order 
to  start  on  the  30th  of  January.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Lord  would 
manage  the  winter  weather  to  suit  him  in  this  sacred  Crusade. 
He  thought  the  English  already  doomed.  Then — the  great 
Admiral  Santa  Cruz  suddenly  died !  It  had  been  the  dream  of 
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his  life  to  invade  England,  and  all  his  skill  had  been  devoted  to 
preparation  for  it.  He  had  correspondents  all  over  England  and 
Ireland.  We  groan  at  our  spies  to-day,  but  they  are,  at  least, 
chiefly  alien.  Then  they  were  Englishmen,  bound  only  to  the 
foreigner  by  religious  ties.  They  suddenly  diminished  in  power, 
for  Santa  Cruz  was  dead,  and  his  skill,  courage,  and  inspiration 
were  lost  to  his  country  and  to  them.  Philip  chose,  in  his  place, 
a  grandee,  Medina  Sidonia,  who  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  naval  warfare.  Hafl  he  started  at  once,  however,  trusting  to 
the  arrangements  and  subordinates  of  his  predecessor,  he  still 
would  have  had  a  chance.  But  he  did  not  do  so ;  he,  too,  lost  his 
tide,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  him  ever 
after. 

Troubles  with  food,  troubles  with  wind  (for  the  high-built 
Spanish  ships  could  not  sail  near  the  teeth  of  the  wind),  troubles 
with  storms,  troubles  with  deserters.  But  by  the  12th  of  July, 
1588,  the  great  Armada  finally  left  Spain — 136  great  galleons, 
seven  of  them  over  1,000  tons,  four  galliasses,  and  four  galleys, 
and  other  smaller  ships. 

Try  to  think  how  our  people  felt,  waiting  for  the  much  greater 
relative  danger  that  threatened  their  shores  than  that  which 
threatens  ours  to-day !  No  allies  rose  to  help  England  then,  the 
Netherlanders  were  too  hardly  pressed  to  do  much.  The  Spaniard 
rode  triumphant  on  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  three  times  as  great  as 
ours.  Liberty  was  at  stake.  But  there  was  no  weak  fear.  Only 
suspense  was  trying.  Thought-waves  passed  from  man  to  man, 
everybody  knew  what  everyone  was  thinking — When  will  they 
come  ?  Where  will  they  land  ?  They  had  no  telegraphs  nor 
swift  steam  communication.  Ariel  himself  had  not  yet  been 
created.  They  had  to  wait  that  awful  week,  to  wait,  until  the 
nervous  tension  became  a  physical  pain.  And  they  groaned  in 
their  spirit  when  they  thought  that  only  thirty  years  before  they 
had  lost  Calais  in  ignoble  wars  for  this  very  Philip,  lost  Calais, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  to  them  at  this  crisis.  And  the 
captains  were  mourning  over  shortage  in  powder,  ammunition, 
and  food,  and  pleading  in  vain  for  supplies.  While  they  waited, 
the  Fates  spun  their  web.  Then,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
19th  of  July,  the  Armada  was  sighted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  a  mighty  crescent  of  castled  sail.  Swift  horsemen  sped 
to  Court  and  camp,  and  a  chain  of  beacons  carried  the  news  in 
fire  all  over  the  country.  The  pain  of  suspense  was  healed,  men 
sprang  alertly  to  action,  and  the  ships  were  warped  out  of  the 
harbours. 

The  Spaniards’  first  sight  of  England  next  morning  was  off 
the  Lizard  on  their  left  and  a  little  fishing  boat  leisurely  counting 
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their  numbers.  Their  first  action  was  taking  another  fishing 
boat  to  learn  where  the  English  Fleet  was.  Lord  High  Admiral 
Howard  and  Drake  were  awaiting  them  with  about  forty  sail  at 
Plymouth,  which  they  reached  that  night.  Storm  welcomed  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Channel,  but  the  weather  grew  brighter  day 
by  day.  On  Sunday,  the  2l8t^  they  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
of  English  methods.  The  Spaniards  wanted  orthodox  and 
scientific  “disciplines  of  war,”  such  as  their  seamen  understood, 
lying-to,  grappling,  boarding,  pounding,  and  what  they  would. 
But  the  English  were  in  no  mood  to  humour  them  in  courtesy. 
It  was  a  life  and  death  fight,  and  the  English  shot  long  shots 
which  never  missed,  even  right  through  their  massive  sides,  and, 
for  a  variety,  darted,  shooting  as  they  flew,  right  through  and 
about  the  Armada,  like  swallows  among  a  cluster  of  fluffy  barn¬ 
door  fowls.  The  Spaniards  had  to  learn  that  they  could  not 
shoot  so  quickly,  nor  aim  so  far,  nor  find  so  readily  a  home  for 
their  balls  in  a  vulnerable  spot  as  the  English  could.  Their  high- 
set  guns  generally  missed,  or  only  touched  the  rigging  of  their 
foes;  and  they  could  not  manage  the  changes  of  the  wind,  nor 
prevent  their  ships  heeling  over  before  it,  so  that  the  English 
could  pour  their  volleys  below  their  water  line.  Yet  the  English 
were  not  doing  nearly  their  best,  because  they  w^ere  short  of 
powder  (and  of  food),  and  had  to  wait  at  times  for  limited 
supplies,  or  to  take  a  Spaniard  or  two  and  rifle  his  powder 
magazine.  The  gallant  story  would  well  bear  indefinite  ex¬ 
panding  ;  of  how  the  little  squadron  of  little  English  ships  chased 
the  great  galleons  up  the  Channel  before  them  for  a  week. 
France  had  her  own  domestic  troubles  at  the  time,  and  was  trying 
to  be  neutral,  and  Medina,  hoping  to  get  nearer  Parma  and  find 
help  and  pilots  through  him,  drove  on,  to  shelter  when  the  weather 
broke,  in  Calais  Eoads  on  July  28th.  There  he  could  secure  fresh 
food  and  provide  his  lines  of  communication. 

Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  the  Squadron  of  the  Straits  had 
joined  Howard  and  Drake,  and  they  held  a  council  of  war. 

They  all  had  short  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  no 
time  to  seek  more,  so  they  took  some  of  their  poorest  boats, 
cleared  them,  and  smeared  them  with  tar,  towed  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  Spanish  galleons,  and  at  midnight  set  them 
on  fire,  to  drift  with  the  wind  among  them.  The  Spanish, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  flames,  and  dreading  that  they  be¬ 
tokened  danger  such  as  that  first  mine  in  the  water  which  had 
broken  their  ranks  at  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  slipped  their  anchors, 
and  made  for  the  open  sea.  They  meant  to  have  returned  to 
their  anchorage  in  the  morning,  but  the  English  had  other  work 
for  them  to  do.  The  wind  was  from  the  south-west,  the  Armada 
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was  huddled  together,  and  the  lithe,  little  English  ships  mauled 
them  badly,  and  drove  them  northward  in  helpless  confusion. 
One  of  the  huge  galliasses  was  driven  ashore  on  Calais  Bar,  with 
Don  Hugo  de  MonQada,  their  chief,  on  board.  Howard  sent  his 
own  launch  to  take  her.  She  was  bravely  defended  until  Mon- 
yada  was  killed  by  Amias  Preston,  Thomas  Gerard,  and  William 
Harvey  (see  Cott  MSS.,  Julius,  F.  X.  f.  111).  Another  authority 
says  that  William  Harvey  alone  slew  the  knight.  Slaves, 
marines,  and  soldiers  then  jumped  overboard  to  try  to  reach  the 
shore ;  the  French  came  to  dispute  the  prize ;  there  was  no  time 
for  such  trifles  on  a  day  so  great  as  this,  and  Howard  sailed  off 
to  join  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Seymour  in  chase  of  the  Spaniards. 
Some  were  taken,  some  were  sunk,  some  were  driven  ashore  on 
the  sandy  dunes  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  wind  shifted  to  the 
north,  and  they  miight  have  returned  to  meet  Parma  and  honour, 
and  a  chance  of  salvation,  if  not  of  conquest.  But  they,  too,  were 
short  of  ammunition.  Philip  had  thought  that  one  naval  battle 
should  have  opened  the  harbours  of  England.  Short  of  powder, 
they  feared  to  face  the  fire  of  those  ubiquitous  English  ships. 
Little  did  they  know  that  the  English  were  far  shorter  of  powder 
than  they,  and  short  of  food  too !  Courage  might  have  revealed 
a  way  home,  but  cowardice  and  despair  made  them  fly.  If  the 
English  had  had  proper  supplies,  they  would  have  forced  the 
whole  Spanish  Fleet  to  yield,  or  be  driven  on  the  coast  of  Holland 
when  the  wind  changed  to  the  south-west  again.  But  that  glory 
was  denied  to  the  Fleet  by  the  Queen’s  parsimony.  However, 
Seymour’s  squadron  went  back  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  Howard  and  Drake  “put  on  a  brag,”  chased  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  only  for  lack  of  food  supplies 
turned  back  on  the  3rd  of  August.  There  were  120  Spanish  ships 
still  together  then,  but  a  terrible  storm  arose  and  raged  for  the 
next  five  days.  Howard  and  Drake  reached  London  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  on  the  20th  the  Queen  went  to  St.  Paul’s  in 
State  to  give  God  thanks,  when  the  Dean  preached  a  special 
sermon  and  offered  special  prayers  of  gratitude.  Only  a  month 
ago  had  the  Spaniards  come  ! 

Meanwhile  they  were  being  driven  by  tempests  north  and  north, 
and  west  and  west,  and  some,  too  soon,  went  south.  The  most 
fortunate  of  them  were  sunk  at  sea,  others  were  driven  on  the 
Irish  cliffs,  and  found  the  hearts  of  their  supposed  friends  and 
allies  harder  than  the  cliffs,  for  the  Irish  slew  those  whom  the 
sea  and  the  cliffs  had  spared.  Those  ships  which  had  fetched  a 
wide  compass,  with  Medina,  about  sixty  in  all,  crawled  into 
Spanish  ports  at  the  end  of  September,  most  of  them  only  to 
die,  so  wasted  and  worn  were  they,  the  shadows  of  their  former 
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selves.  And  the  great  prophecy  concerning  the  disasters  of  1588 
had  come  true.  Spain  was  a  land  of  mourning  and  lamentation, 
her  sea-power  was  crushed,  Philip’s  prospects  in  England  were 
ruined,  and  the  Pope’s  vision  of  Peter’s  pence  from  this  country 
was  dispelled  for  ever.  The  English  struck  a  medal  :  “He  came, 
he  saw,  he  fled,”  and  another  :  “A  woman  conducted  this  action  ”  ; 
and  the  relieved  Netherlanders  struck  their  own  nobler  one  : 
“Jehovah  blew,  and  they  were  scattered.” 

Where  w'as  William  Shakespeare  meanwhile?  We  do  not 
know.  But  he  was  in  London,  twenty-four  years  old,  un¬ 
attached,  patriotic,  able-bodied,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
counties  had  power  to  enrol  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  country. 
If  he  had  joined  the  land  service,  he  might  have  seen  the  proud 
favourite,  Leicester,  in  command  of  the  troops,  when  the  Queen 
came  to  review  them.  And  he  might  have  heard  her  say  : 
“  Though  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  I  have 
the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  King  of  England,  too.”  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  he  did  not  join  the  land  service.  He  would 
still  be  bitter  against  Leicester  for  his  cousin,  Edward  Arden’s, 
death  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  favourite  was  held  as  of  no  account 
as  a  commander.  But  the  sea  called  to  him  with  a  thousand 
voices.  It  was  a  late  and  wonderful  revelation  to  him,  with  all 
its  tender  mysteries,  its  passionate  energies,  its  dreams  and  its 
dreads,  its  shinings  and  gloomings,  its  infinite  yearnings  that 
seemed  to  draw  out  the  hearts  of  the  imagination  itself,  its 
crashing  rebuffs,  when  it  seemed  driven  to  chaos,  the  type 
of  the  wild,  free  human  soul.  Eor  many  reasons  I  had  felt  he 
would  have  chosen  the  sea,  had  he  had  the  choice,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Whall,  a  master-mariner  of  Bristol,  wrote 
me.  He  said  that  he  had  been  reading  my  Jate  book,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Environment,  and  that  he  saw  therein  that  I  was  not 
sure  whether  or  not  Shakespeare  had  been  to  sea.  He  assured 
me  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  at  sea,  no  landsman  could 
have  used  sea-terms  so  correctly,  and  he  sent  me  his  little  book 
on  Shakespeare’ s  Use  of  Sea-Terms  to  prove  it.  So,  with  a 
master-mariner’s  support,  I  may  ask  :  If  he  ever  were  at  sea, 
what  time  would  be  so  likely  as  just  then?  Camden  says  {Eliza¬ 
beth,  p.  277)  :  “The  youth  of  England,  leaving  their  parents, 
wives,  children,  kindred,  and  friends,  out  of  their  dearer  love  to 
their  own  country,  with  ships  hired  at  their  own  charges,  joined 
themselves  in  great  numbers  with  the  Fleet.”  In  some  of  these 
ventures,  if  not  in  Drake’s  of  1587,  our  Shakespeare  might  have 
volunteered.  One  man,  whom  he  knew  afterwards,  has  been 
recorded  as  present,  the  William  Harvey  who  helped  to  make 
an  end  of  Don  Hugo  de  Mongada.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
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if  it  could  be  discovered  that  Shakespeare  had  gone  to  sea  in  his 
boat,  so  that  an  acquaintance  might  have  begun  then,  because  he 
is  the  man  whom  I  take  to  have  been  the  “W.  H.”  of  the 
Sonnets.^  I  brought  Dr.  Furnivall,  after  some  discussion,  to 
agree  with  my  arguments,  and  Dr.  Brandi  has  fully  accepted 
them  in  his  Preface  to  the  German  translation  of  the  Sonnets, 
which  he  lately  published. 

In  Sonnet  LXXX.,  about  the  rival  poet,  I  have  wondered  if 
there  were  not  a  hidden  meaning  and  a  haunting  memory  of  the 
Armada  in  the  phrase  :  “My  saucy  bark,”  and  “He of  tall  building 
and  of  goodly  pride.”  For  the  saucy  little  English  ships  had 
beaten  the  great  Spanish  galleons.  It  is  curious  that  Fuller,  at 
a  later  time,  uses  the  same  figure  in  comparing  Shakespeare  to 
Ben  Jonson. 

The  crisis  over,  Elizabeth  gave  some  honour,  if  doubtful 
pecuniary  rewards,  to  those  who  had  saved  England;  but  she 
designed  the  chief  honour  for  Leicester,  who  had  done  nothing. 
Fortunately  for  all,  he  died  on  his  way  home  to  Kenilworth,  of 
fever,  said  his  friends ;  of  a  cup  of  poison  that  he  had  tempered 
for  another,  said  his  foes.  Ealeigh  wrote  his  satiric  epitaph  : — 
“Here  lies  the  noble  warrior,  that  never  blunted  sword.” 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  in  the  army,  he,  like  the  Commander, 
“had  never  blunted  sword.”  If  he  had  been  in  the  navy,  he  had 
earned  no  money.  We  linow  from  himself  of  the  bitterness  of 
his  long  search  for  congenial  employment,  till  he  was  forced  to 
take  what  he  could  get,  and  reproach  Fortune  for  it.  But  he  did 
his  best.  He  acted,  until  the  spirit  moved  him  to  mend  the  plays 
he  acted,  and  then  to  make  them  for  himself. 

In  1590-91  Shakespeare  would  hear  of  war  again,  when  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  help  Henry  of  Navarre  in  France,  and 
young  Southampton  went  over  to  Dieppe  to  offer  him  the  service 
of  himself  and  his  sword.  Essex  did  not  accept  the  offer ;  he 
was  in  trouble  with  the  Queen  himself  about  his  own  marriage, 
and  Southampton,  disappointed,  returned  to  England  in  April, 
1591.  That  is  the  date  and  the  circumstance  which  I  give  to 
the  beginning  of  the  poet’s  sonnets  to  his  “sweet  boy.” 

Once  again  Shakespeare  came  near  war.  The  troubles  of 
Ireland  must  have  previously  entered  into  his  meditations,  if  but 
for  the  sorrows  of  Spenser ;  more  so  when  he  knew  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  sent  to  quiet  that  country.  Shakespeare’s  “Lord,” 
the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  many  another  fresh  young 
noble  had  volunteered  to  swell  his  train.  He  went  away 
nominally  with  full  powers,  but  he  had  to  leave  his  foes  croaking 
by  his  Sovereign’s  ear.  He  was  hampered  by  lack  of  supplies, 
(1)  See  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets. 
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lettered  by  contradictory  orders,  surrounded  by  spies.  He  chose, 
for  his  general  of  horse,  Southampton,  his  cousin  by  marriage, 
the  man  he  best  trusted,  and  who  best  loved  and  trusted  him, 
and  an  irate  Sovereign  overwhelmed  him  with  her  wrath, 
that  he  had  dared  to  honour  the  man  whom  she  had  disgraced 
for  having  committed  the  audacious  crime  of  marrying  her  maid 
of  honour  without  her  permission.  She  ordered  him  to  cancel 
the  commission,  though  Essex  pointed  out  how  such  a  step  would 
weaken  his  influence  both  among  the  English  and  the  Irish. 
Just  then  Shakespeare  was  bringing  out  his  Henry  V.,  and 
telling  his  audience  that  when  they  wanted  to  see  that  brilliant 
King,  to  think  of  Essex.  When  they  wanted  to  measure  his 
popularity  they  realise  it  by  what  they  would  feel 

“Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  Empress 
(As  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 

Bringing  Rebellion  broached  upon  his  spear.” 

Many  hard  judgments  have  been  passed  on  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
But  had  he  been  left  with  a  free  hand  he  might  have  brought 
Ireland,  that  troubled  country,  to  peace,  at  least  for  a  time.  His 
views  were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  While  he  believed  in 
Brake’s  policy  of  a  constant  war  with  Spain,  on  the  other  hand 
he  believed  in  toleration  of  religion  at  home,  and  conciliation,  if 
possible,  instead  of  war  in  Ireland.  These  views  of  his  were 
brought  up  as  crimes  and  special  counts  on  his  trial.  No  wonder. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  even  the  gentle  fx)et  Spenser,  like  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  thought  that  there  were  no  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland  except  by  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants.  We 
know  something  of  Essex’s  rash  return  to  Court  to  confront  his 
enemies,  of  the  dishonour  heaped  on  him,  of  how  he  was  goaded 
into  the  so-called  “conspiracy,”  of  the  wholesale  arrests,  even 
of  Augustine  Phillipps,  the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  for 
having  performed  Richard  II.,  a,  play  supposed  to  have  a  personal 
application  to  the  Queen.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  came 
to  know  the  inner  history  of  the  tragic  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  the  execution  of  the  bright  young  nobleman,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  his  friend  in  the  cruel  Tower.  The  poet  never 
smiled  on  his  Sovereign  again,  nor  mentioned  her  name  with 
honour  in  her  life,  nor  with  regret  at  her  death. 

Soon  after  James  came  in,  bringing  a  whole  forest  of  olive 
branches,  any  practical  experience  of  war  was  over  for  the  poet, 
except  through  the  sad  and  suggestive  sight  of  maimed  soldiers 
who  had  fought  in  Elizabeth’s  wars,  in  the  streets  of  forgetful 
cities,  or  in  the  country  roads  of  the  rural  parishes  where  they 
had  been  born,  begging  their  bread. 

James  graced  Shakespeare’s  Earl,  and  honoured  Shake- 
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speare’s  company.  He  himself  became  Poet  Laureate  in  the 
writing  of  Macbeth. 

But  beside  the  hearing  about  war,  when  Shakespeare  came 
to  that  industrious  period  of  his  life  lauded  by  his  contemporary 
Webster,  he  must  have  read  of  war.  Old  ballads,  old  romances, 
old  histories.  He  had  his  Holinshed,  his  Stow,  his  Grafton’s 
Chronicles.  He  found  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives 
in  the  printing  shop  of  his  friend  Bichard  Field,  and  many 
another  publication  about  contemporary  wars  in  France  and  in 
the  Low  Countries;  about  Coligny,  Navarre,  Longueville,  the 
Spanish  State,  Drake’s  Enterprises,  and  Orlando  Furioso. 

A  few  other  books,  published  by  other  men,  he  probably  saw. 
The  Spoyle  of  Antwerp,  by  an  Englishman  who  was  there,  and 
saw  the  entry  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  attack  on  the  English 
House.  He  left  on  November  12th,  and  Richard  Jones  pub¬ 
lished  the  book  on  November  25th,  1576. 

A  more  important  work  came  out  in  1578,  called  Alarme  to 
England,  foreshewing  what  perilles  are  procured,  where  the 
people  live  without  regarde  of  martiall  law,  with  a  short  discourse 
containing  the  decay  of  warlike  discipline,  by  Captain  Barnabie 
Eyche,  addressed  by  the  author  “To  the  valiant  Captains  and 
renowned  souldiers  of  England.’’  (We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Captain  Fluellen  had  read  this  book  on  the  disciplines  of  war.) 
There  was  also  a  Latin  book  by  Faminius  Strada,  on  The  Siege 
of  Antwerp,  1584.  It  shows  how  “mines  in  the  waters’’  were 
first  used  there,  an  invention  of  Frederick  Jambell,  an  Italian, 
offered  first  to  Philip  and  then  to  Antwerp.  He  sent  a  fireship 
down  the  river  which  exploded  and  killed  about  a  thousand 
Spaniards.  Hence  the  fear  of  the  English  fireships  in  the  rout 
before  Calais. 

There  also  appeared  A  tragicall  historie  of  Antwerp  during 
the  troubles  since  the  departure  of  King  Phillip  of  Spain  out  of 
Netherland  till  this  present  year  1586,  printed  by  John  Windet. 

In  another  style  there  was  the  Alarum  for  London,  or  the 
Siedge  of  Antwerp,  as  it  hath  been  played  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Servants  1602,  discussed  by  Professor  Gollancz 
in  December.  This,  I  think,  probably  appeared  much  earlier, 
and  was  possibly  written  by  the  author  of  the  earlier  Alarme  for 
England,  i.e.,  Barnabie  Eyche. 

In  the  last  place,  what  use  did  Shakespeare  make  of  his  know¬ 
ledge?  Halliwell  Phillipps,  in  one  of  his  little-known  booklets, 
brings  forward  arguments  which  he  thinks  sufi&cient  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  one  or  more  ballads  on  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Chettle,  in  1603,  published  England’s  Mourning 
Garment,  in  which  he  censured  “the  silver-tongued  Melicert, 
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“Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 
Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable  teare 
To  moiurne  her  loss  who  graced  his  desert.” 

He  believes,  justifiably,  that  Melicert  means  Shakespeare.  In 
the  conversation  which  follows  between  Collin  and  Thenot,  the 
latter  says  :  “  Thou  that  hast  heard  the  songs  of  that  warlike 
poet  Philesides,  good  Melaehee,  and  smooth-tongued  Melicert, 
tell  us  what  thou  hast  observed  in  their  sawes,  seene  in  thy  owne 
experience,  and  heard  of  undoubted  truth,  touching  these 
accidents,  for  that  they  adde  I  doubt  not  to  the  glory  of  our 
Eliza.”  Collin  thereupon  gives  a  discourse  on  Spanish  affairs. 
If  Shakespeare  ever  wrote  such  a  ballad,  it  is  now  lost  to  our 
horizon. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  about  war  in  his  plays.  He  looked 
at  war  as  the  natural  and  necessary  means  of  settling  disputes 
among  nations,  and  even  among  sections  of  the  same  nation. 
Even  his  piercing  vision  had  not  shaped  a  time  when  nations, 
like  individuals,  should  agree  to  settle  their  differences  of  opinion 
in  international  courts,  as  individuals  do  in  national  courts  of 
justice.  He  thought  the  training  for  war  the  necessary  culture 
for  noble  youth.  In  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  I.,  3,  he  says  : 
“Some  to  the  wars  to  try  their  fortunes  there,”  just  as  they  did 
in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.  In  Twelfth  Night  fighting  is 
treated  as  the  ordinary  business  of  young  gallants.  The  poet’s 
charming  men  are  always  soldiers.  He  never  makes  a  real 
soldier  really  bad,  except  lago.  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
the  Prince  and  Claudio  were  to  blame,  but  they  repented ; 
Benedick,  who  “hath  done  good  service  in  the  wars” — proved 
the  better  man  in  peace.  In  Cymheline ,  Posthumus  Leonatus 
was  a  brave  soldier,  as  well  as  Belarius,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  were  both  soldiers.  It  was  the  warlike 
Prince  of  Morocco  who  is  most  honoured  among  Portia’s  rejected 
suitors;  it  is  Bassanio,  “a  scholar  and  a  soldier,”  whom  we  are 
expected  to  admire,  as  Portia  does  so.  Othello’s  warlike  charm 
made  Desdemona  forget  his  complexion  : 

“She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 

And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 

Hamlet,  the  scholar  of  Wittenberg,  had  a  soldier’s  funeral. 
“The  discipline  of  war”  increased  intelligence,  as  the  poet  shows 
in  Fluellen,  Gower,  Jamy  McMorris ;  courage  and  the  manhood 
of  men,  as  in  William,  Bates,  and  others,  whom  Henry  V.  made 
all  gentlefolk  at  Agincourt. 

The  poet  looked  at  war  as  the  breath  of  the  Gods,  moving, 
raising,  revitalising,  on  the  one  hand,  paralysing,  crushing, 
destroying,  on  the  other.  When  the  war  spirit  breathed  over 
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a  land  where  danger  demanded  defence,  he  knew  that  it  made 
brave  souls  braver,  and  small  souls  great,  if  they  were  but  true. 
But  he  was  also  aware  that  the  coward  became  more  cowardly, 
that  the  caterpillars  of  the  State  became  the  caterpillars  of  the 
army  when  merely  driven  into  it  for  lack  of  anything  better  to 
do,  and  he  gives  us  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bardolph.  Falstaff  must 
be  reckoned,  too,  the  sham  and  the  braggart  among  them  all, 
who  “so  damnably  misused  the  King’s  Press,”  and  conquered  dead 
men  on  the  field  with  the  valour  of  his  tongue ;  over  whose  sins 
and  shames  the  poet  had  to  fling  the  transforming  cloak  of  his 
shining  humour. 

But  Shakespeare  could  be  a  very  Hamlet,  trained  in  all  the 
disputations  of  Wittenberg,  when  he  came  to  dw'ell  on  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  war,  and  even  while  painting  its  energies, 
fervours,  and  glories  he  could  point  to  the  cruelty  of  it  as  a 
method,  the  futility  of  it  as  means  to  ends,  and  the  awful  burden 
of  responsibility  laid  on  those  who  lead  to  it. 

“The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

But  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame.  .  .  . 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death  and  danger  dare." 

The  drafting  of  his  histories,  the  painting  of  his  heroes, 
became  to  him  not  only  a  means  of  finding  plots  and  plays,  but 
of  solving  and  seeking  to  solve  metaphysical  questions  on  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  1  dare  not  even  touch  on  such  questions 
here,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  to  the  possible  relation  of  his  life- 
experiences  to  his  conceptions.  He  is  not  always  quite  sure  of 
the  divine  right  of  Kings,  but  he  is  quite  sure  of  the  divine 
right  of  inheritance,  of  the  paramount  claim  of  patriotism,  of  the 
necessity  of  Liberty,  of  the  call  to  defend  the  weak.  He  had, 
like  John  of  Gaunt,  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion,  and  he  has  no  fear,  for 

“This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war.  .  .  . 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.  .  .  . 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege." 

Early  in  his  literary  life,  he  spoke  to  us  the  w’ords,  born  of 
Armada  fervours,  through  Falconbridge  ; — 

“This  England  never  did,  and  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueior 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself.  .  .  . 

CJome  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them,  nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true!” 

Ijet  us  take  comfort  from  him  now  as  then. 

Charlotte  C.  Stopeb. 


SCKIABIN. 


The  news  of  Scriabin’s  death  on  April  27th  was  received  with 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  by  all  those  who  are  sympathetic  to 
contemporary  musical  development.  Especially  since  the  first 
performance  in  London  of  Prometheus,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  he  had  become  one  of  the  recognised  figure-heads  of 
the  modern  musical  world ;  and  the  abrupt  termination  of  his 
career,  so  soon  after  it  had  acquired  significance  for  the  larger 
public,  could  not  fail  to  impress  one  as  a  tragedy.  His  health 
had  long  been  indifferent,  and,  when  visiting  this  country  last 
year,  he  was  suffering  from  the  blood  trouble  that  has  proved 
fatal ;  but  those  who  saw  him  were  far  from  suspecting  the  serious 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

It  is,  of  course,  premature  to  formulate  a  definite  judgment  on 
Scriabin’s  work.  Moreover,  any  expression  of  opinion  must 
necessarily  be  biassed  by  the  present  sense  of  bereavement,  under 
the  influence  of  which  appreciation  is  more  welcome  than 
criticism.  It  is,  however,  possible,  and  even  desirable,  to  criticise 
what  one  may  describe  as  the  Scriabin  legend — that  is  to  say,  the 
somewhat  hasty  definitions  with  which  his  most  recent  activities 
have  been  labelled.  Only  when  all  side-issues,  from  “futurism” 
to  theosophy,  have  been  dealt  with  will  it  be  possible  to  place  his 
music  in  the  right  perspective.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
progressive  complexity  of  music  has  increased  the  temptation  to 
seek  explanations  outside  the  confines  of  the  art,  but  such  explana¬ 
tions  are  at  best  only  makeshifts  pending  the  better  comprehension 
of  the  music  itself.  To  this  rule  Scriabin  is  no  exception.  Though 
hailed  as  a  daring  innovator,  his  progress  towards  new  devices  has 
been  entirely  consistent.  The  view,  asserted  by  many,  that  he 
threw  tradition  to  the  winds,  results  from  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  intermediate  stages  by  which  he  reached  the  later  phase. 
In  reality  his  method  has  developed  along  lines  more  severely 
logical  than  it  is  usual  to  trace  in  any  but  the  most  strictly 
orthodox  class  of  composers.  The  theorist  of  the  future  will  have 
to  deal  with  his  innovations,  not  as  the  work  of  an  anarchistic 
genius,  but  as  conclusions  logically  arrived  at  from  premisses 
rooted  in  tradition.  Only  when  that  is  realised,  and  “futurism” 
forgotten,  can  Scriabin’s  music  be  correctly  estimated. 

Alexander  Scriabin  was  bom  on  December  29th,  1871  (old 
style),  at  Moscow.  His  parents  originally  destined  him  for  the 
Array,  but  his  musical  gifts  were  so  remarkable  that  they  soon 
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consented  to  his  retirement  from  the  Cadet  Corps.  He  there¬ 
upon  entered  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Vassili  Safonoff,  now  the  well-known  conductor, 
and  composition  with  Serge  TaneiefP,  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky. 
He  obtained  the  coveted  gold  medal  and  left  in  1891.  For  some 
years  after  that  he  toured  in  Western  Europe,  giving  recitals  of 
his  own  works  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  cities.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  a  professor  on  the 
staff  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  but  he  resigned  in  1903  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composition.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Brussels.  It  is  curious  that,  being  repeatedly 
within  a  few  hours’  journey  of  this  country,  he  did  not  pay  us 
a  professional  visit  until  after  the  performance  of  Prometheus, 
early  in  1913,  had  brought  him  a  success  for  which  an  earlier 
appearance  as  pianist-composer  would  have  prepared  the  way. 
In  a  letter  dated  July,  1909,  he  announced  to  me  his  intention 
of  coming  to  London  the  following  year ;  but  the  plan  was  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned.  A  year  ago,  when  his  name  had  become 
prominent,  he  came  and  gave  two  recitals  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tions  at  the  Bech stein  Hall,  besides  playing  his  early  pianoforte 
concerto  and  the  piano  part  in  Prometheus  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
Symphony  Concerts  under  Sir  Henry  Wood. 

As  a  pianist  he  charmed  his  audiences  by  his  supremely  delicate 
touch,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  interpretations  threw  new  light 
on  his  works.  The  frequently  abstruse  rhythmic  combinations 
seemed  to  lose  all  complexity  owing  to  the^free,  poetic  manner 
in  which  they  were  rendered.  His  complete  subordination  of 
the  mechanical  was  a  lesson  to  pianists  whose  presentation  of  the 
printed  page  aims  at  being  photographic.  The  death  of  the 
composer  limits  considerably,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  hearing  his  music  played  with  the  requisite  quality  of 
imagination. 

His  life  has  not  been  eventful,  the  outstanding  influence  being 
his  enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  theosophy,  which 
furnished  him  with  the  poetic  basis  of  most  of  his  larger  works, 
besides  giving  form  to  the  aesthetic  creed  that  had  probably  been 
present  to  his  mind  in  a  more  nebulous  shape  from  his  earliest 
compositions. 

The  earliest  musical  influences  to  which  he  was  subject  were 
obviously  those  of  his  teacher  and  of  his  favourite  composer. 
Taneieff,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Tchaikovsky,  of  whose  pianoforte 
concerto  he  gave  the  first  performance,  is  a  remarkable  figure  in 
music.  Even  among  the  devotees  of  chamber  music,  where  his 
staunchest  admirers  are  to  be  sought,  his  compositions  command 
more  respect  than  affection.  Their  erudition  is  great  but  self- 
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conscious,  and  the  constant  striving  after  polyphonic  effect  is 
somewhat  tiring.  His  ingenuity,  however,  admits  of  no  denial. 

It  is  especially  patent  in  his  treatise  on  Counterpoint,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  occupied  him  for  many  years.  This  remarkable 
text-book  simplifies  all  the  most  elaborate  devices,  and  reduces 
them  to  a  series  of  formulae.  Finally,  a  weird  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  consisting  of  an  endless  band  on  two  rollers,  is  issued 
with  the  book.  It  can  be  “set”  at  any  interval,  and  indicates 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  automatically  correct 
imitative  counterpoint.  Inversions  are  provided  for  in  a  like 
manner.  In  short,  it  reduces  traditional  polyphony  to  a  game 
of  skill.  A  distinguished  Russian  musician  told  me  some  time 
ago  that  the  resultant  facility  with  which  every  Russian  student  is 
enabled  to  write  contrapuntally  is  far  from  an  unmixed  blessing, 
since  many  of  them  apparently  judge  the  accomplishment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stamp  them  as  composers.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to 
suggest  that  Scriabin  was  in  any  way  affected  by  the  mechanical 
leanings  of  his  teacher,  which,  in  fact,  developed  at  a  later  date, 
but  there  is  every  probability  that  he  acquired  from  him,  together 
with  a  sound  training  on  orthodox  lines,  an  early  conviction  of 
the  elasticity  of  tradition  when  studied  with  intelligence  and  native 
ingenuity.  There  is  something  about  his  constant  excursions  to 
the  confines  of  traditional  harmony  that  recalls  his  master’s 
careful  exploration  of  the  whole  field  of  traditional  counterpoint. 

His  affinity  among  his  great  predecessors  was  Chopin.  One 
occasionally  finds  traces  of  an  allegiance  to  Schumann,  but  these 
are  incidental,  whilst  the  Chopin  influence  permeates  his  entire 
output.  This  element  in  the  formation  of  his  earliest  musical 
idiom  is  far  from  incongruous  with  the  other.  Besides  being  a 
tone-poet  of  incomparable  lyrical  delicacy  Chopin  was,  in  his 
day,  a  daring  innovator,  and  one  whose  new  devices  grew  from 
an  ingenious  but  logical  application  of  traditional  methods.  His 
free  use  of  semitones  and  of  the  remoter  discords  aroused  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  pundits.  Did  not  our  own  J.  W.  Davison 
write  of  his  works  that  they  presented  “a  motley  surface  of  ranting 
hyperbole  and  excruciating  cacophony  ”  ?  Many  years  have  passed 
but,  allowing  for  the  developments  that  have  taken  place  mean¬ 
while,  the  method  of  Scriabin  is  the  method  of  Chopin.  He 
has  carried  the  use  of  semitones,  the  chromatic  alteration  of 
chords,  one  step  further,  and,  like  Chopin,  he  has  discovered  by 
this  process  a  series  of  new  chord  formations.  These  new  chords 
take  their  allotted  place  between  the  previously  recognised  har¬ 
monic  material  and  the  acuter  dissonances.  Relatively  to  the 
latter  they  are  capable  of  becoming  points  of  repose,  and  in  his 
later  works  Scriabin  has  sometimes  given  them  that  part  to  play. 
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That,  too,  is  quite  consistent,  for  the  passage  from  a  greater  to 
a  lesser  dissonance  creates  a  feeling  analogous  to  the  resolution  of 
a  discord. 

The  two  early  influences  thus  joined  to  make  Scriabin  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  refined,  perhaps  hyperiesthetic,  tone-poet  with 
the  well-equipped  and  highly  ingenious  craftsman.  The  blend 
recalls  somewhat  the  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  lyrical  feeling  that 
animates  the  set  forms  of  early  French  poetry.  The  artfulness 
that  went  to  the  making  of  a  rondel  has  much  in  common  with 
the  artfulness  of  a  Scriabin  prelude,  though  the  skill  is  displayed 
not  in  the  form  of  the  poem  but  in  the  contents  of  the  prelude. 
The  whole  of  Scriabin’s  output  down  to  his  second  symphony  (Op. 
29)  can  be  regarded  in  that  light.  The  first  three  sonatas  fall 
within  this  section,  as  well  as  an  allegro  de  concert  and  the  piano 
concerto.  The  piano  was  then  practically  his  only  medium,  for 
the  “  Eeverie  ”  for  orchestra  and  the  first  symphony  occur  rela¬ 
tively  late,  being  respectively  Op.  24  and  26,  and  the  impetus 
which  the  writing  of  them  gave  to  his  nervous  search  for  new 
harmonic  colour  had  scarcely  yielded  its  fruit  before  the  second 
symphony,  followed  immediately  by  the  fourth  sonata,  indicated  a 
great  forward  stride  in  his  development.  The  larger  works  of 
this  early  period  are  perhaps  less  instructive  to  the  seeker  of  the 
real  Scriabin  than  the  multitude  of  small  sketches,  some  of  which 
were  developed  as  impromptus,  mazurkas,  and  other  characteristic 
pieces,  while  the  majority  became  preludes.  In  these  little 
)x»ems  for  piano  there  is  far  more  than  the  mere  pale  reflection 
of  Chopin.  By  the  time  Op.  8  is  reached,  consisting  of  twelve 
etudes,  an  individuality  stands  revealed,  and  any  one  of  the  several 
books  of  preludes  will  be  found  to  contain  a  handful  of  trouvailles. 
Over  twelve  years  ago  I  drew  attention  to  them  in  the  columns 
of  the  Musical  Standard. 

Not  only  was  his  individuality  by  now  revealed,  but  also  his 
relation  to  his  predecessors  in  Eussia.  Thanks  to  a  number  of 
enthusiasts,  music-lovers  are  by  now’  fairly  w’ell  acquainted  with 
the  struggle  which  raged  for  a  generation  between  the  Nationalists, 
who  strove  to  make  Eussian  music  independent  by  an  Antaeus- 
like  contact  with  the  soil,  and  their  eclectic  opponents,  who  were 
content  to  fall  into  line  with  the  tradition  of  which  Germany 
was  the  chief  creator  and  guardian.  The  headquarters  of  the 
former  were  in  Petrograd,  whilst  most  of  the  latter  grouped 
themselves  round  Tchaikovsky  and  Nicholas  Eubinstein  in 
Moscow,  where  they  are  still  represented  by  Eachmaninoff.  The 
two  schools  found  a  point  of  contact  in  Glazounoff,  who  from 
nationalist  beginnings  developed  into  a  veritable  prince  of 
eclectics.  The  unstinted  admiration  of  which  he  remained  the 
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object  in  both  camps  was  to  a  large  extent  the  rallying  ground. 
Glazounoff  was  only  six  years  older  than  Scriabin,  but  the  remark¬ 
able  precocity  of  this  wonder-child  of  the  Nationalist  family  makes 
the  distance  separating  them  seem  greater.  By  the  time  Scriabin 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  task  of  Nationalism  in  liberating 
Russian  music  was  accomplished,  and  eclecticism  had  therefore 
ceased  to  be  a  form  of  lese-patrie.  Yet  the  eclecticism  of  Scriabin 
is  more  external  than  essential.  Even  from  the  narrower  musical 
point  of  view  his  works  abound  with  moments  that  betray  the 
Russian,  and,  psychologically,  his  mysticism  might  almost  be 
construed  as  the  national  expression  of  the  Muscovite  soul. 

It  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  this  early  period  that 
Scriabin  became  attracted  to  theosophy.  His  philosophic  ten¬ 
dency  revealed  itself  at  first  only  in  his  orchestral  works,  through 
which  a  gradual  conversion  from  an  art-religion  to  a  mystic  creed 
can  be  traced.  His  first  symphony  employs  a  chorus  which  sings 
a  hymn  to  Art.  The  second  is  stated  to  express  the  liberation 
of  the  ego.  The  third,  which  bears  the  title  “The  Divine  Poem,” 
is  a  glorification  of  the  creative  faculty  which,  victorious  in 
“strife,”  and  resisting  the  temptations  of  “sensuous  pleasures,” 
attains  to  “divine  activity.”  From  here  onwards  he  discards 
the  description  “symphony,”  though  still  adhering  to  the  classical 
outline.  The  next  work  in  the  orchestral  series  is  the  “Poem 
of  Ecstasy,”  which  marks  another  stage  of  development  in  the 
same  line  of  thought.  Even  the  indications  given  to  the  orches¬ 
tral  performers  are  invaded  by  it.  They  are  requested  to  play 
“avec  une  noble  et  douce  majeste,”  or  “avec  une  noble  et  joyeuse 
emotion,”  and  later  “avec  une  ivresse  toujours  croissante 
presqu’en  d^lire.”  Strict  obedience  to  such  directions  would  lead 
to  extraordinary  results.  Happily  their  practical  value  in  per¬ 
formance  is  much  less  than  their  significance  in  relation  to  the 
composer’s  “inner  life.”  “Prometheus,”  which  follows,  is  the 
“Poem  of  Fire,”  and  deals,  not  with  the  Hellenic  legend,  but 
with  its  theosophic  equivalent,  the  final  merging  of  the  human 
and  divine.  The  sequel  was  to  bear  the  title  “Mystery,”  but  it 
is  not  yet  known  whether  the  manuscript  has  been  completed. 

This  enumeration  of  the  orchestral  works  is  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  pianoforte  compositions  that  intervene.  Each 
successive  symphony  or  poem  in  turn  had  its  influence  upon  the 
smaller  pieces.  Thus  the  fourth  sonata,  which,  as  already  stated, 
followed  the  second  symphony,  marks,  so  to  speak,  the  composer’s 
coming  of  age.  His  individuality,  which  was  always  discernible 
through  his  Chopinesque  trappings,  gains  the  upper  hand  in  this 
work.  It  is  significant  also  that  the  description  “poem”  is  now 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  some  of  his  pianoforte  pieces. 
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Between  the  fourth  sonata  and  “The  Divine  Poem”  there  occur 
nineteen  preludes,  eight  etudes,  five  poems,  and  three  other 
pieces.  Of  all  these  the  most  striking  is  the  “Pofeme  satanique,” 
which  is  a  gruesome  delineation  of  evil  in  the  abstract.  The  first 
of  the  two  poems  grouped  as  Op.  32  is  one  of  the  most  character¬ 
istically  beautiful  records  of  this  period  which,  speaking  of 
Scriabin’s  life  as  a  composer,  may  be  compared  to  early  manhood. 
The  set  of  eight  etudes  with  which  it  closes  probably  represents 
an  accumulation  of  material,  as  not  all  of  them  correspond  to 
the  ideas  expressed  in  his  contemporary  works. 

The  interval  between  “The  Divine  Poem”  and  the  “Poem  of 
Ecstasy”  is  again  occupied  with  small  piano  pieces,  leading  up 
to  the  fifth  piano  sonata.  The  output  is  not  large  but  very  note¬ 
worthy.  Special  interest  attaches  to  some  of  the  titles,  such  as 
“Fragility”  and  “Poeme  ail4,”  which  foreshadow  intentions  to 
be  realised  later.  Musically  speaking,  these  intentions  are 
perhaps  more  fully  indicated  in  the  three  pieces.  Op.  52,  which 
immediately  precede  the  fifth  sonata,  the  latter  being  followed 
in  turn  by  the  “Poem  of  Ecstasy,”  the  three  works  together 
marking  a  very  definite  point  in  Scriabin’s  artistic  development. 
The  fifth  sonata  itself  has  had  many  performances  in  London, 
among  others  one  by  the  Classical  Concert  Society,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  played  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Kelly.  It  is  curious  that 
whilst  it  is  separated  from  its  predecessor  in  this  form  by  five 
years  of  very  copious  production  in  other  fields,  five  more  sonatas 
have  made  their  appearance  since  “Prometheus.”  The  period 
during  which  that  monumental  work  was  being  evolved  was 
naturally  not  very  productive  in  other  directions,  but  two  small 
pieces  call  for  special  mention,  as  constituting  another  “4tape.” 
These  are  “  D^sir  ”  and  ‘  ‘  Caresse  dans^e,”  which  are  paired  as 
Op.  67. 

The  “  Poem  of  Fire  ”  heralds  the  most  controversial  of 
Scriabin’s  piano  music,  on  which  the  experience  gained  in  writing 
it  undoubtedly  had  enormous  influence.  The  fourteen  opus 
numbers  include,  as  already  stated,  five  sonatas,  and  a  score  of 
smaller  pieces  variously  grouped.  The  latest  titles,  such  as 
“Vers  la  Flamme”  and  “Flammes  sombres,”  indicate  that  the 
“Prometheus”  train  of  thought  had  by  no  means  exhausted 
itself  in  the  work  bearing  that  name.  The  explanations  which 
abound  in  the  sonatas  also  prove  constant  preoccupation  with 
the  task  of  giving  musical  expression  to  the  mysticism  to  which 
theosophy  had  provided  a  key.  At  the  same  time  the  new  tech¬ 
nical  developments  are  exploited  to  a  degree  that  will  remind  every 
student  of  musical  history  of  the  manner  in  which  new  devices 
have  always  been  overworked  until  they  were  assigned  to  their 
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proper  place  in  the  musicians’  armoury.  The  recent  excessive 
use  of  the  hexatonic,  or  tonal  scale,  that  has  already  become  old- 
fashioned,  is  the  most  striking  instance  in  contemporary  music. 
In  the  three  etudes.  Op.  65,  this  exploitation  becomes  frankly 
mechanical,  and  the  harmonic  justification  of  the  sequence  of 
sevenths,  fifths,  and  ninths  the  merest  sophistry.  One  feels  the 
Taneieff  influence  at  work.  This  rather  paradoxical  coincidence 
of  an  acutely  “c^r^bral”  phase  with  a  period  of  intense  imagina¬ 
tive  fervour  is  the  most  bafifling  problem  Scriabin  has  set  us. 
The  importance  of  this  succession  of  works  cannot  be  questioned. 
Neither  can  one  doubt  that  familiarity  with  them  will  bring  to 
light  many  beauties  of  the  type  of  which  the  two  fragments, 
“Masque”  and  “Etranget6,”  afford  a  glimpse.  But  now  that 
the  composer  is  no  longer  there  to  play  them  to  us,  such  familiarity 
is  not  likely  to  be  attained  for  some  time.  To  master  this  music 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  confident  of  giving  an  authoritative 
interpretation  would  demand  from  the  pianist  such  concentration 
of  effort  as  to  leave  little  room  for  other  music,  and  Scriabin’s 
position  as  a  master  is  not  yet  so  unanimously  acknowledged  for 
self-sacrifice  of  that  kind  to  meet  with  adequate  encouragement. 

The  nature  of  the  technical  discoveries  to  which  Scriabin’s 
constant  research  has  led  cannot  be  discussed  here  in  detail. 
Indications  of  it  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  in  her 
programme  note  to  “Prometheus,”  and  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Clutsam  in 
the  columns  of  the  Musical  Times,  and  the  works  themselves  are 
available  to  every  student.  Briefly  stated,  they  amount  to  this  : 
the  use,  from  his  earliest  works  onwards,  of  a  kind  of  harmonic 
arabesque  based  on  chromatic  alteration  led  him  gradually  to 
find  hitherto  unsuspected  properties  in  certain  notes  of  the 
harmonic  series  other  than  those  of  which  the  normal  scales  are 
constructed.  Out  of  these  he  formed  at  least  one  new  “mode,” 
if  not  more,  whose  characteristic  intervals  are  a  departure  from 
existing  theory.  In  the  most-often-cited  example  a  succession 
of  superimposed  fourths  leads  to  a  chord  which  Scriabin  deliber¬ 
ately  accepts  as  a  consonance.  This  he  is  logically  entitled  to 
do,  as  the  return  from  his  furthest  dissonance  to  this  point  of 
repose  covers  harmonically  a  greater  distance  than  the  resolution 
of  discord  into  concord  that  is  the  basis  of  our  music.  It  can 
at  most  be  questioned  whether  he  has  not  robbed  himself  by 
discarding  that  portion  of  the  harmonic  palette  which  lies  between 
his  point  of  repose  and  that  commonly  accepted.  It  is  open  to 
a  painter  to  call  cream-colour  white  and  key  his  sharper  tones 
accordingly,  but  in  doing  so  he  lessens  his  resources  by  the  tones 
which  exist  between  cream-colour  and  Chinese  white. 

The  fact  is  that  in  his  technique  Scriabin’s  tendency  wa« 
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decidedly  that  which  we  call  academic.  That  his  dogma  was  the 
fruit  of  his  own  investigation  rather  than  the  rigid  creed  of 
existing  academies  does  not  impair  that  view.  He  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  a  doctrinaire  that  he  frankly  admitted  his  disbelief  that 
progress  was  possible  along  any  other  lines  than  those  he  had 
discovered.  When  approached  on  the  subject  of  a  new  conserva¬ 
toire  he  is  reported  to  have  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
it  was  intended  solely  to  teach  his  theory  of  music,  and  to  have 
lost  all  interest  when  he  discovered  that  this  wa-s  not  so.  But  he 
iwssessed  at  the  same  time  a  highly  sensitive,  poetic  imagination, 
that  supplied  him  with  unfailing  sources  of  musical  inspiration. 
When  the  mystery  of  those  last  compositions  is  solved  I  believe 
that  the  dual  Chopin-Taneieff  influences,  the  dreamer  and  the 
ingenious  craftsman,  will  be  found  to  have  collaborated  to  the 
very  end. 

The  relation  of  theosophy  to  Scriabin’s  music  at  present  con¬ 
cerns  the  biographer  rather  than  the  critic.  Whatever  mystical 
meaning  may  be  expressed  in  his  works,  their  appreciation  as 
music  must  necessarily  precede  the  reception  of  their  message. 
Adherents  of  that  creed  make  the  most  extravagant  claims.  They 
maintain  that  Scriabin’s  themes  are  not  the  artist’s  arbitrary 
symbols  for  the  beliefs  they  hold  in  common,  but  that  they  are 
actual  statements  of  those  beliefs  in  a  tone-language  peculiar  to 
theosophy,  of  which  Scriabin  had  discovered  the  secret.  Their 
argument  recalls  that  of  a  certain  composer  who  had  written  a 
symphonic  poem  on  a  sea  subject,  for  which  he  purloined  the 
opening  theme  of  Wagner’s  Flying  Dutchman  overture.  When 
accused  of  plagiarism  he  denied  Wagner’s  invention  of  the  theme, 
which  he  claimed  was  the  sea-motive,  Wagner  having  merely 
discovered  it.  Such  reasoning  need  not  detain  us.  If  Scriabin’s 
later  works  are  only  accessible  through  acceptance  of  the 
theosophist’s  belief,  then  they  are  musically  deficient  and,  even 
though  some  of  their  riddles  remain  unsolved  for  a  time,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  are  anything  but  that. 

Another  side-issue  is  Scriabin’s  association  of  music  and  colour. 
For  “Prometheus”  he  invented  a  clavier  d  lumiere — an  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  keyboard  of  which  each  key  corresponded  to  a  colour. 
At  first  the  invention  was  unsatisfactory,  and  here  in  London  no 
attempt  was  made  to  use  it.  More  recently  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  used  with  very  interesting  results.  This  question  of  sound- 
colour  has  agitated  musicians  of  an  inquiring  temperament  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  still  far  too  controversial  for  Scriabin’s 
ex  parte  statement  of  his  convictions  to  be  accepted  without  an 
investigation  for  which  the  material  is  as  yet  too  scanty. 
Scientifically  speaking,  sound  waves  and  light  waves  represent 
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ilifferent  sections  of  the  same  scale,  and  their  numerical  relations 
to  each  other  should  help  to  establish  a  working  hyjwthesis,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  those  who  have  this  gift  of  associating  colour 
with  sound  rarely  agree  among  themselves,  and  never  with  any 
recognisable  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  to  visual  art  of  the  aesthetic 
principles  which  govern  music  is  quite  feasible,  and  in  the  end  a 
colour-symphony  could  be  made  to  synchronise  with  a  tone-poem, 
as  in  the  part  which  Scriabin  has  written  for  his  clavier  d  lumiere 
in  Prometheus.  The  same  principle  could  again  be  applied  to 
the  olfactory  sense.  It  is  understood  that  the  large  work. 
Mystery,  upon  which  he  was  recently  engaged,  simultaneously 
employs  music,  text,  gesture,  colour,  and  perfume.  One  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  reminded  of  J.  K.  Huysmans’  novel  A  Rehours,  in  which 
the  satiated  Des  Esseintes  offers  his  guests  some  such  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  appeared  in  1884,  and  made  an  immediate  sensation, 
which  may  perhaps  have  reached  Scriabin,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  Korolenko’s  ix)pular  story  The  Blind  Musician,  which 
appeared  in  1885,  may  have  fallen  into  his  hands  during  his  most 
impressionable  years.  The  afflicted  hero  of  this  book  learns  to 
distinguish  colour  by  association  with  sound.  In  any  case  it  is  at 
present  more  plausible  to  ascribe  Scriabin’s  adventures  in  this 
direction  to  his  intellectual  restlessness  than  to  hypersesthesia  of 
the  kind  to  which  it  is  usually  traced.  It  would  thus  be  an 
extension  of  the  logical  need  that  impelled  him  to  follow  a  given 
path  so  far  as  it  could  lead  him. 

To  present  a  faithful  estimate  of  Scriabin  it  is  further  necessary 
to  contradict  his  classification  as  a  “futurist,”  and  his  bracketing 
under  that  description  with  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  alliteration  and  the  fascination  of  setting 
up  three  ultra-modern  S’s  against  three  ultra-classical  B’s  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  grouping,  which  has  no  basis  in  criticism. 
Their  fame  happened  to  spread  in  London  just  when  the  label 
“futurist,”  already  old-fashioned  in  Paris,  became  dernier  cri 
here,  and  promptly  it  was  attached  to  them.  A  casuist  might 
prove  some  connection  between  Schoenberg’s  sudden  change  of 
front  and  the  futurist  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  Stravinsky  had  derived  practical  advantage  from  some 
of  Schoenberg’s  experience.  To  that  extent  they  have  something 
in  common.  But  Scriabin  has  no  conceivable  relation  either  to 
futurism  or  to  the  two  other  composers  named.  Both  his  method 
and  his  ideas  are  so  definitely  opposed  to  theirs  that  to  speak  of 
the  “three  S’s”  betrays  the  superficial  amateur  almost  as  surely 
as  a  reference  to  “composers  like  Strauss  and  Debussy.” 

Scriabin  must  be  judged  not  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries 
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but  by  his  own  antecedents,  through  which  his  most  advanced 
works  can  be  traced  back  to  tradition.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  few  of  his  most  characteristic  works 
in  chronological  order,  and  not,  as  musical  London  has  done, 
commencing  with  Prometheus.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of 
his  smallest  compositions,  for  they  contain  much  of  his  finest 
thought.  He  was  essentially  a  miniaturist.  Even  the  larger 
works  convey  an  impression  not  unlike  that  of  a  huge  vase  covered 
with  minute  arabesques.  Approached  in  this  fashion  his  musical 
personality  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract,  either  by  the  superlative 
ingenuity  of  his  craftsmanship  or  the  wealth  of  his  poetic 
imagination. 


Edwin  Evans. 


HOW  THE  WAK  IS  FINANCED. 


Figures  of  arithmetic  are  not  to  everybody’s  taste.  For  one 
person  who  wades  through  the  verbatim  report  of  a  Budget  speech 
and  inwardly  digests  its  complicated  mass  of  figures  there  are 
ninety-and-nine  who  are  content  to  glance  at  brief  summaries, 
and  a  still  larger  percentage  read  only  the  outstanding  headlines 
about  taxation.  Yet  the  Budget  is  a  very  personal  matter  to  all 
of  us.  There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  whom  it  does  not  come  home  in  some  fashion  or  other.  You 
cannot  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  smoke  a  cigarette, 
or  eat  a  pennyworth  of  sweets  or  a  currant  bun,  without  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  tax  revenue.  Even  the  lodger  who  lives  on  less 
than  a  pound  a  week  and  abstains  from  all  dutiable  commodities, 
is  indirectly  touched  by  the  Budget  in  the  prices  he  has  to  pay 
for  other  articles  of  consumption  which  are  affected  in  proportion. 
A  subject  that  so  intimately  concerns  everyone  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone,  especially  in  the  present  war  time,  when  the 
national  expenditure  has  risen  to  a  colossal  figure  far  in  excess 
of  anything  ever  experienced  before.  Questions  of  ways  and 
means  are  involved,  and  will  leave  their  mark  on  our  economical 
conditions  for  many  years  to  come,  that  are  of  vital  importance 
to  every  member  of  the  population,  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful 
to  attempt  to  make  war  finance  clear  without  encumbering  the 
explanation  with  too  much  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  cannot,  of 
course,  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
make  a  balance-sheet  without  figures  than  it  would  be  to  stage  a 
play  without  actors.  And  where  the  figures  are  of  such  an  un¬ 
precedented  character,  their  very  magnitude  may  be  said  to  have 
a  fascination  from  which  even  the  tyro  in  finance  cannot  entirely 
escape.  The  present  article  will,  however,  avoid  all  but  the 
essential  and  outstanding  figures,  and  it  will  contain  no  elaborate 
tables  of  comparisons,  to  study  which  is,  with  many  people,  to 
invoke  a  headache. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  is  that  the  war  is  costing  us 
over  d92,000,000  a  day.  If  it  is  prolonged  to  March  31st,  1916, 
our  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  current 
financial  year  will  be  no  less  than  £1,132,654,000.  Of  this  vast 
total  £200,000,000  is  allowed  for  advances  to  our  Allies,  a  practical 
form  of  assistance  almost  as  valuable  in  its  way  as  putting  our 
whole  male  population  into  the  field.  We  may  reckon  upon  the 
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repayment  of  these  advances  sooner  or  later,  but  for  the  present 
they  constitute  a  liability  for  the  year,  and  the  money  has  to  be 
found  for  them.  If  by  some  military  miracle  the  war  were 
brought  to  an  end  within  the  period  of  twelve  months,  the 
estimate  of  expenditure  would  be  subject  to  modification.  It  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  many  military  experts  that  the  time 
required  to  force  Germany  to  her  knees  will  be  more,  rather  than 
less,  than  twelve  months,  and  we  may  perhaps  think  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  can  accomplish  that  result  in  double  that  time. 
At  all  events,  it  is  wiser  to  consider  the  finances  of  1915-1916  in 
the  light  of  the  war  lasting  the  whole  of  the  year,  in  which  event 
we  shall  have  to  find  more  than  a  thousand  millions  sterling  in 
addition  to  the  £‘360,000,000  already  expended  in  connection  with 
the  war  up  to  March  31st  last.  These  outlays  are  even  greater 
than  were  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  them  the  heaviest  cost  of  our  former  wars  sinks  into 
insignificance.  Take  the  case  of  the  war  with  France  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  centuries,  which 
lasted  on  and  off  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  ;  its  approximate 
total  cost  was  £831,000,000,  of  which  £440,000,000  was  raised  by 
loan.  Now  we  are  spending  in  one  year  far  more  than  we  then 
spent  in  twenty-two  years,  and  as  a  net  result  of  last  year’s 
operations  we  have  already  added  to  the  National  Debt 
£458,148,000,  or  £18,148,000  more  than  was  added  during  the 
whole  of  these  Bevolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  If  we  go 
further  back  the  contrast  is  still  more  striking.  The  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  which  lasted  eleven  years,  cost  £50,000,000, 
£29,000,000  of  which  was  added  to  the  National  Debt ;  the  Seven 
Years’  War  cost  £82,000,000,  of  which  £52,000,000  was  added  to 
the  Debt ;  the  American  War  of  Independence,  which  also  ex¬ 
tended  over  seven  years,  cost  £97,000,000;  the  Crimean  War, 
which  lasted  two  years,  cost  £67,500,000;  and  the  South  African 
War,  which  lasted  two-and-a-half  years,  cost  £211,000,000,  of 
which  £150,000,000  was  added  to  the  National  Debt.  The  enormous 
growth  in  the  cost  of  war  material,  resulting  from  scientific  pro¬ 
gress  as  well  as  economic  conditions,  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
last-named  conflict,  but  the  present  Titanic  struggle  in  this  respect 
dwarfs  everything  that  has  gone  before  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  we  shall  come  out  of  the  far  severer  test.  Previous  wars,  even 
the  most  costly  of  them,  have  failed  in  the  long  run  to  arrest  our 
material  progress  or  to  check  Imperial  expansion.  No  sooner  has 
a  big  struggle  ended  than  the  nation  has  settled  down  with  energy 
to  exploit  new  inventions  and  develop  its  industries.  The  England 
of  two  centuries  ago — of  even  one  century  ago — was  much  less 
important  and  wealthy  than  the  United  Kingdom  of  to-day.  The 
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cost  of  war  has  not  hindered  our  national  advancement.  The  war 
taxes  imposed  by  former  Finance  Ministers  did  not  permanently 
impoverish  the  people.  Great  war  loans  have  never  so  far  been 
too  heavy  a  burden  for  us  to  bear.  After  every  previous  appeal  to 
patriotic  sacrifice,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  recuperative  power, 
and  although  the  demands  now  made  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  made  before,  they  are  made  upon  a  community  infinitely 
richer  and  more  prosperous,  and  vastly  sounder  in  an  economic 
sense,  than  were  our  forefathers  whose  sacrifices  secured  our 
liberties  against  the  would-be  despots  of  Europe. 

The  effect  of  the  war  can  be  still  more  distinctly  shown  in  a 
comparison  of  expenditure,  actual  or  estimated,  for  the  three  years 

1913- 1914,  1914-1916,  and  1915“1916,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
full  year  of  peace,  the  second  four  months  of  peace  and  eight  of 
war,  and  the  third  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  full  year  of 
war.  The  respective  figures  are  £197,493,000,  £560,474,000,  and 
£1,132,654,000.  The  revenue  for  1913-14  was  £198,243,000,  for 

1914- 15  £226,694,000,  and  that  for  1915-16  was  first  estimated  at 
£270,332,000,  but  by  a  change  since  made  is  now  expected  to  be 
£267,232,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  two  latter  years  there 
are  large  deficits  which  had,  or  have,  to  be  met  by  loans ;  but 
before  referring  more  particularly  to  these  it  is  desirable  to  hark 
back  to  the  Budget  of  a  year  ago.  War  was  then  unlikely — the 
diplomatic  sky  was  fairly  clear,  and  there  was  no  outward  sign 
of  the  great  convulsion  that  was  to  take  place  three  months  later. 
The  Chancellor’s  calculations  were  based  on  peace  conditions  that 
were  expected  to  continue.  Six  months  later — three  months  or 
so  after  we  had  been  at  war — his  plans  had  to  be  revolutionised 
and  a  revised  Budget  introduced. 

The  1914-1915  Budget  as  adopted  by  Parliament  provided  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  £207,146,000,  and  the  revenue  was  estimated 
to  provide  a  little  more  than  that  amount.  The  war  made  neces¬ 
sary  a  new  basis  of  calculation,  and  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
introduced  his  supplementary  1914-1915  Budget  in  November, 
he  frankly  said  that  some  of  his  anticipations  made  in  the  previous 
May  would  probably  prove  to  have  been  too  sanguine.  It  was 
only  natural,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  to  believe  that 
Customs  and  Excise  would  show  a  falling  off,  and  that  Income 
Tax  Kevenue  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  paralysing  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  war  with  many  trades  and  callings.  To  a  large 
extent,  these  anticipations  have  proved  to  be  over-cautious.  As 
compared  with  the  revised  estimates  of  November,  the  tax  revenue 
for  the  year  has  improved  in  almost  every  particular.  Even  as 
compared  with  the  actual  figures  for  1913-1914  there  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  all  tax  revenue  departments  except  Stamps  and 
VOL.  XCVII.  N.S.  4  A 
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Postal — the  former  of  which  was  affected  by  the  prolonged  closing 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  turn¬ 
over  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House,  and  the  latter  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  caused  with  Continental  communications.  The  fact 
remains  that  in  a  year  during  eight  months  of  which  we  were  at 
war,  the  actual  net  revenue  was  better  than  that  of  the  year 
before  by  ^28,451,183.  Customs  provided  ;£3,212,000  more. 
Excise  ^2,723,000,  and  Property  and  Income  Tax  i622,150,000, 
while  miscellaneous  non-tax  revenue  was  responsible  for  an 
increase  of  £3, 613, 523,  largely  due,  it  may  be  observed,  to  an 
exceptional  demand  for  silver  coinage,  which  brought  in  a  big 
profit  to  the  State.  The  improvement  in  the  tax  revenue  must 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  new  taxes  imposed  in  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Budget  which  were  operating  during  four  months  of  the 
year  1914-1915.  By  doubling  the  income  tax  and  adding  3d.  to 
the  tea  duty  and  17s.  3d.  a  barrel  to  the  beer  duty  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  Chancellor  estimated  to  get  £12,500,000  more 
from  income  and  super  taxes,  £2,050,000  from  additional  beer 
duty  and  £950,000  from  additional  tea  duty,  these  being  the  pro 
rata  calculations  for  the  four  months  December  to  March  inclu¬ 
sive.  Some  concessions  were  subsequently  made  to  the  brewers 
by  way  of  rebate,  and  to  military  and  navy  men  serving  abroad 
in  respect  of  income  tax.  The  former  practically  reduced  the 
duty  to  15s.  3d.  for  that  year  and  was  expected  to  amount  to 
“between  three  and  four  millions  over  four  years,”  and  the 
latter  involved  an  estimated  loss  of  revenue  for  1914-15  of 
£190,000,  and  in  a  full  year  of  £282,500.  The  actual  amount 
of  duty  allowed  under  the  Death  Duties  (killed  in  war)  Act  up 
to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  was  £102,426.  When  all  the 
various  factors  are  marshalled  and  co-ordinated,  the  outstanding 
conclusion  is  that  the  revenue,  in  a  period  of  exceptional  stress, 
showed  unexpected  and  in  some  respects  gratifying  elasticity. 
The  great  increase  in  imports  of  dutiable  goods  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  yield  of 
the  income-  and  super-taxes.  The  forecast  made  in  November, 
on  the  basis  of  a  doubled  Income  Tax,  was  that  it  would  yield 
£53,000,000  ;  it  actually  produced  £59,279,000.  The  Chancellor’s 
November  estimate  of  super-tax  was  £8,460,000  for  the  year  ;  the 
actual  yield  was  £10,120,000.  Customs  and  Excise  proved  to  be 
£7,075,000  better  than  the  revised  estimates,  which  of  course 
were  framed  on  the  new  tea  and  beer  duties.  Of  this  improve¬ 
ment  £3,000,000  came  from  forestalments,  £2,182,000  from  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  spirits,  £530,000  from  the  consumption 
of  beer,  and  £1,000,000  from  the  increase  of  tobacco,  largely 
caused  by  gifts  io  the  troops.  In  December,  the  decrease  in  the 
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production  of  beer  owing  to  the  trebling  of  the  duty  was  38  per 
cent.,  but  in  March  it  had  fallen  to  17  per  cent. ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  (chiefly  whisky) 
was  3  per  cent,  in  December,  and  it  had  risen  by  March  to  25 
per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  current  year  that  everyone  is  most  in¬ 
terested,  because,  although  there  are  so  far  no  new  additions  to 
taxes  (those  imposed  last  November  are  expected  to  bring  in 
between  ^63,000,000  and  £65,000,000  for  1915-1916),  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  will  not  be  some  changes  later  on  in 
the  year.  The  financial  year  began  with  a  balance  of  Exchequer 
balances  in  hand  amounting  to  £83,450,952,  and  there  were  36 
millions  to  come  in  immediately  on  account  of  the  final  War  Loan 
instalments  due  before  the  end  of  April.  Moreover,  under  the 
new  system  of  daily  issues  of  Treasury  Bills  which  began  on 
April  14th,  the  raising  of  money  by  loan  is  going  steadily  on,  and 
may  obviate  the  necessity  for  some  time  to  come  of  issuing 
another  big  War  Loan.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we 
shall  escape  without  additional  taxation,  or  that  the  policy  with 
regard  to  Treasury  Bills,  which  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of 
borrowing,  can  entirely  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  more  per¬ 
manent  method.  During  the  second  week  in  May  applications 
were  made  by  financiers  for  Treasury  Bills  to  the  amount  of 
£25,805,000,  some  of  which  was  attributable  to  the  reinvestment 
of  old  Treasury  Bills  paid  off  during  the  period,  but  leaving  a 
balance  of  new  investment  at  a  rate  per  day  much  in  excess  of  the 
daily  cost  of  the  war.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  rate 
could  be  maintained  indefinitely,  since  it  is  due  to  the  plethora 
of  loanable  capital  and  not  to  the  fact  that  Government  want 
the  money.  But  the  fact  that  almost  as  fast  as  the  Government 
get.?  the  money  it  is  paid  out  in  expenditure,  and  therefore  comes 
back  upon  the  market,  justifies  the  belief  that  the  war  can  be 
financed  for  a  considerable  time  without  resort  to  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  form  of  another  War  Loan.  When  the  time  is  ripe  for  such 
an  issue  it  will  no  doubt  be  as  popular  as  the  last. 

In  his  statement  last  month  Mr.  Lloyd  George  estimated  for 
a  revenue  of  £270,332,000  for  1915-16.  This  estimate  included 
the  wine  and  beer  surtaxes,  amounting  together  to  £3,100,000, 
which  were  proposed  as  part  of  a  scheme  for  checking  the  exces¬ 
sive  consumption  of  alcohol.  Public  opinion  was  very  nearly 
unanimous  in  condemning  these  surtaxes,  as  going  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  occasion,  particularly  that  on  wines,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  severely  damaged  the  claret  and  cham¬ 
pagne  exports  of  our  Ally,  France,  at  a  time  when  she  wants  all 
the  trade  she  can  get,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  the  growing 
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wine  industry  of  one  of  our  own  Dominions.  The  whole  scheme 
was  highly  controversial,  and  the  modifications  subsequently  made 
involved  an  abandonment  of  the  drink  surtaxes  and  the  loss  of 
their  estimated  £3,100,000  of  revenue.  This  deduction  brings  the 
estimate  down  to  £267,232,000,  against  an  expenditure  of 
£1,132,654,000,  and  shows  a  deficit  of  £865,422,000.  Deducting 
the  £119,450,952  in  hand,  there  remains  £745,971,048  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  towards  which  a  vote  of  credit  for  £250,000,000  has  already 
been  passed. 

In  the  same  Budget  speech,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  country  now  stood  at  the  prodigious 
figure  of  £1,165,802,000.  The  War  Loan  of  £350,000,000  issued 
last  year  at  95  yielded  £332,000,000.  This  is  to  be  paid  back  at 
some  period  between  eleven  and  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
issue.  It  is  therefore  debt  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  term,  that  is 
to  say,  the  nation  is  liable  to  repay  it.  The  term  “Funded 
Debt  ’’  does  not  mean  debt  in  the  sense  that  there  is  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  repay.  Consols  are  really  no  more 
than  an  undertaking  by  the  Government  to  pay  a  fixed  annuity 
in  perpetuity.  The  extinction  of  any  part  of  this  obligation  by 
means  of  Government  purchases  in  the  open  market  is  a  purely 
voluntary  operation,  since  the  Government — that  is  the  State— 
has  entered  into  no  arrangement,  and  made  no  promise  to  refund 
the  nominal  capital,  or  any  part  of  it.  Unfunded  debt,  whether 
it  takes  the  form  of  Treasury  Bills  or  “floaters,”  or  terminable 
loans,  stands  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  debt  in  the  strictest 
sense,  because  the  principal  must  be  repaid  at  some  definite  date, 
either  at  par  or  at  another  pre-agreed  figure.  When  we  speak 
of  additions  to  the  funds,  therefore,  we  mean  a  permanent  increase 
of  our  liabilities  for  interest  or  annuity ;  when  we  speak  of  loans 
for  a  definite  period  we  mean  a  temporary  liability  for  interest 
plus  a  future  provision  for  redemption.  When  the  latter  method 
is  adopted,  its  effect  is  to  relieve  later  generations  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  and  possibly  the  next.  We  of  to-day  are  still 
bearing  part  of  the  burden  of  the  debt  created  as  a  result  of  the 
great  war  nearly  a  century  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  that  we  enjoy  is  a  direct  inheritance 
of  the  victorious  stand  then  made  against  military  aggression.  In 
the  same  way,  the  stand  we  are  now  making  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  our  remotest  posterity.  If  the  equitable  distribution 
of  burdens  were  alone  to  be  considered  a  good  deal  might  be 
said  for  funding  the  greater  part  of  our  present  borrowings ;  but 
the  question  of  comparative  market  attractiveness  has  also  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  no  one  can  question  that  a  temporary  loan  issued 
at  a  discount  and  repayable  in  full  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
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is  likely  to  be  more  eagerly  applied  for  than  one  which,  being 
irredeemable,  depends  for  its  future  capital  value  more  or  less  upon 
market  fluctuations  and  the  various  influences  which  cause  them. 
The  repayments  will,  however,  have  to  be  made,  and  therefore 
provided  for,  of  all  borrowing  that  is  not  permanently  funded. 
The  exact  methods  of  such  provision  may  well  be  left  until  the 
war  is  ended,  that  is  to  say,  until  it  is  seen  what  indemnity 
Germany  and  her  Allies  are  able  to  pay  as  the  price  of  peace. 
For  the  present,  both  the  amount  to  be  raised  and  the  way  of 
raising  it  are  undetermined,  and  necessarily  the  scope  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  any  plan  of  ultimate  redemption  are  equally 
undetermined. 

Borrowing  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  war  expenditure. 
It  has  been  the  practice  for  some  years  past  to  meet  part  at  least 
of  such  expenditure  by  increased  taxation.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Eussia  in  1854,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  at  the 
Treasury,  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
meet  its  expenses  entirely  out  of  new  taxation  without  adding 
anything  to  the  National  Debt.  He  held  that  the  expense  of 
war,  being  “the  moral  check”  placed  by  the  Almighty  on 
“ambition  and  lust  of  conquest,”  should  fall  on  the  direct  tax¬ 
payer  out  of  immediate  revenue,  and  not  by  way  of  the  facile 
system  of  raising  loans  at  the  charge  of  posterity,  nor  by  adding 
to  indirect  taxation ;  and  he  started  by  doubling  the  income  tax. 
How  vain  was  his  hope  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two  years 
of  the  struggle  added  £33,000,000  to  the  debt.  If  a  comparatively 
localised  war  could  not  be  carried  to  a  more  or  less  indefinite  con¬ 
clusion  without  this  great  increase,  still  less  can  the  present 
tremendous  conflict  be  carried  on  and  ended  in  the  only  way  it 
must  be  ended  consistently  with  Britain’s  safety,  without  a  heavy 
addition  both  to  Debt  and  to  our  annual  liability  for  interest.  As 
already  stated,  the  Great  War  with  France,  which  lasted  with 
brief  intermission  from  1793  to  1815,  increased  the  National 
Debt  for  the  time  by  no  less  than  £440,000,000.  To-day  the 
number  of  British  troops  engaged  is  infinitely  greater,  the  cost  of 
material  is  much  higher,  and  the  rate  of  our  military  and  naval 
expenditure  is  far  in  excess  of  what  was  sufficient  in  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon.  In  addition  to  the  fixed  debt  charge  (after 
suspending  the  usual  sinking  fund)  of  £20,720,000,  the  new  debt 
charge  and  interest  on  other  money  borrowed  will  amount  to 
£30,726,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  50  millions  will  be  required 
during  the  year  in  the  payment  of  debt  charges  alone,  and  this 
huge  sum  apparently  includes  nothing  in  the  way  of  sinking  fund. 

It  would  hardly  be  profitable,  besides  being  beside  the  point, 
to  review  in  detail  the  various  methods  of  war  taxation  resorted  to 
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in  the  past.  Nor  would  any  comparison  made  with  taxes  voted 
before  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  1846  be  at  all  useful.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  interesting  to  note  that  at  one  time  or  another  war 
expenditure  has  been  partly  met  by  taxes  on  bachelors,  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  whale  fins,  newspaper 
advertisements,  plate  chests  over  a  certain  value  belonging  to 
individuals  and  corporations,  dice  and  cards,  almanac  advertise¬ 
ments,  men-servants,  property  sold  by  auction,  property  insured 
against  loss  by  fire,  promissory  notes,  soap,  salt,  patent  medicines, 
materials  for  house-building,  wearers  of  hair  powder,  horses  used 
in  agriculture,  hats,  wearers  of  watches,  owners  of  clocks,  and 
armorial  ensigns.  Customs  and  Excise  have  been  resorted  to  in 
every  war,  and  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  and  fermented  liquors 
have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  to  help  swell  the  revenue. 
Any  further  taxation  will  almost  inevitably  fall  on  the  income- 
tax  payer,  notwithstanding  that  the  tax  already  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  our  national  finance,  producing  last  year  (including  the 
super-tax)  close  upon  ^£70,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  income  tax  was  first  resorted  to,  things 
generally  were  in  a  bad  way.  We  were  at  war  with  France,  the 
country  was  suffering  from  a  big  wave  of  depression,  the  Funds 
fell  to  48,  loans  could  be  placed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
Ireland  was  verging  on  open  rebellion,  a  naval  mutiny  broke  ou. 
at  the  Nore,  and  there  was  widespread  fear  of  invasion.  Pitt 
introduced  his  Triple  Assessment  plan,  but  it  fell  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  the  Income  Tax  was  then  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
This  realised  i£6 ,000,000,  much  less  than  was  anticipated.  When 
Pitt  first  resorted  to  it  in  1798,  in  order  to  find  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Napoleon,  it  was  described  as  a  war-tax,  and  a 
war-tax  it  remained  up  to  1816.  Since  Peel  reintroduced  it  as  a 
peace-tax  in  1842,  it  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  on  that 
basis,  except  for  two  periods  during  the  Crimean  and  South 
African  Wars — when  it  was  temporarily  increased  admittedly  to 
meet  war  expenditure.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  1914- 
1915,  it  was  a  peace-tax  and  a  permanent  peace-tax,  and  although 
the  rate  at  which  it  was  levied  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  margin 
for  emergencies,  it  was  doubled  “at  one  fell  swoop”  in  November, 
partly  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance  of  contributions  to  the 
National  revenue,  so  that  they  should  not  fall  with  undue  hardship 
upon  consumers  only.  The  principle  adopted  in  November  was 
calculated  to  produce  £12,500,000  extra  for  the  four  months  ended 
March  31st  last,  and  £44,750,000  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
current  financial  year,  subject  to  the  afore-mentioned  allowances 
in  the  case  of  military  and  naval  men  dying  on  foreign  service. 
There  was  no  need  to  disturb  this  arrangement  at  the  present 
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time,  especially  as  the  yield  for  last  year  was  so  much  in  excess 
of  official  expectations.  Things  have  indeed  changed  since  Mr. 
Grladstone  unsuccessfully  went  to  the  country  with  a  promise  of 
abolishing  the  income  tax  if  he  returned  with  a  majority.  No 
leader  of  any  political  party  would  dream  of  abolition  to-day,  even 
if  there  were  no  war  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
net  will  be  cast  yet  wider,  and  that  the  prosperous  artisan  will 
have  to  pay  his  share. 

One  can  imagine  any  Chancellor  being  perplexed  by  the 
responsibility  of  having  to  create  fresh  revenue  when  nearly  every 
source  available  under  Free  Trade  has  been  already  liberally  taxed, 
and  especially  when  that  most  hardly- worked  of  all  imposts,  the 
income  tax,  has  only  recently  undergone  a  stiff  screwing-up. 
Former  Chancellors  have  been  equally  troubled.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Grenville,  who  was  then 
responsible  for  the  National  finances,  made  a  piteous  complaint  in 
Parliament  that  he  did  not  know  in  what  direction  to  turn  for 
new  revenue  to  meet  growing  expenditure.  He  lamented  that 
we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  possible  taxation  at  home,  and 
plaintively  asked  where  he  was  to  find  more  money.  Pitt,  who 
was  sitting  near  him,  murmured  the  first  line  of  a  then  popular 
song  :  “Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where,”  and  the  House,  over¬ 
hearing  it,  rocked  with  laughter.  Grenville  afterwards  went  by 
the  name  of  “the  Gentle  Shepherd,”  and  the  epithet  has  served 
in  later  times  to  label  other  ministers  who  found  themselves  in  a 
financial  quandary.  It  is  a  character  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
may  have  to  appear,  willy-nilly,  before  the  war  is  done  with.  For 
the  present,  he  has  left  to  a  future  date,  when  perhaps  the  course 
of  events  on  the  Continent  will  be  more  clearly  defined,  how  he 
proposes  to  find  the  seven  hundred  odd  millions  that  he  will  want, 
over  and  above  the  revenue,  in  order  successfully  to  finance  the 
war  if  it  lasts  throughout  the  year.  He  has,  however,  pointed 
out  the  ways  in  which  it  should  not  be  done.  Methods  which 
may  be  available  in  Germany  are  not  available  here,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  our  import  trade  is  not  only  not  interrupted, 
but  is  bigger  than  ever,  and  the  margin  of  imports  over  exports 
this  year  will  be  dG448,000,000  against  £130,000,000  in  an  ordinary 
year.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  have  to  pay  £318,000,000  more 
than  usual  in  the  way  of  trade  balances.  Nor  does  this  calculation 
include  Government  purchases  abroad  or  the  purchases  of  our 
.\llies  abroad,  “most  of  which  we  have  practically  to  finance.”  A 
country  that  has  no  foreign  trade  can  raise  money  by  the  too 
familiar  expedient  of  watering  the  currency.  It  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  set  the  printing-press  in  motion  and  create  paper 
money  and  make  it  compulsory  currency.  But  that  way  disaster 
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lies.  It  is  an  almost  universal  experience  that  inferior  money 
drives  out  superior,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  inflation  is  to  expel 
gold  and  rush  up  the  prices  of  commodities.  We  should  not  only 
damage  our  own  credit  a«  a  nation,  but  we  should  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  everything.  It  would  be  foolhardy  finance  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  the  “paper  bridge.”  We 
may  well  leave  that  desperate  expedient  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  on  safe  ground  when  he  rejects  the  methods 
of  the  financial  charlatan.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  crisis  is  to 
fall  back  upon  our  own  resources.  The  income  of  the  country  in 
times  of  peace  is  d92, 400, 000, 000,  and  the  ordinary  savings  are 
from  £300,000,000  to  £400,000,000  per  annum.  A  general  spirit 
of  personal  economy  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice  would  greatly 
increase,  if  it  did  not  actually  double,  these  savings  in  war  time. 
If  that  were  accomplished,  and  the  savings  were  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  hey,  presto !  the  riddle  would  be  solved.  It 
is  not  only  the  simple  and  the  sane  way,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  more  profitable  way.  Disposing  of  securities,  even  if  there 
were  a  foreign  market  for  them,  savours  too  much  of  spending  our 
capital,  and  there  is  no  need  for  that  drastic  policy  as  long  as 
trade  and  other  conditions  are  as  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  trying 
circumstances  as  they  are  to-day. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter,  if  anyone  were  so  minded,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  moment  to  carp  at  the  excessive  liberality  and 
altruistic  legislation  of  the  Government  during  the  past  six  or 
seven  years.  But  it  would  be  equally  an  ungenerous  matter. 
One  could  score  in  a  cheap  way  by  comparing  the  paltry  results  of 
the  Land  Value  taxes  with  the  vaunting  promises  made  on  their 
introduction,  and  by  showing  that  instead  of  their  being — as  we 
were  assured — enough  to  pay  for  many  Dreadnoughts,  they  are 
only  enough — after  the  enormous  cost  of  their  collection — ^to  pay 
for  a  few  submarines.  One  could  score  also  by  bringing  into  the 
limelight  the  false  economies  of  the  present  Government,  and 
especially  of  Lord  Haldane,  which  made  our  position  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  so  terribly  weak,  if  not  insecure.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  to  “rub  it  in.”  For,  after  all,  how  little  all  these  things 
seem  now  in  the  light  of  our  present  tremendous  responsibilities ! 
What  are  a  few  millions  a  year  applied  to  social  reforms  when 
compared  with  an  expenditure  of  two  millions  a  day  on  the  task 
of  ridding  Europe  of  a  race  of  military  bullies  without  honour  and 
without  conscience?  Let  those  who  will  pry  into  these  miserable 
molehills  of  finance  when  its  awful  mountain  heights  throw  their 
cold  gloom  over  half  the  world.  It  is  a  time  for  co-operation,  not 
for  criticism.  We  can  all  do  something  by  the  practice  of  economy 
to  add  to  the  national  savings  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

H.  J.  Jenntnos. 
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In  Cathcart’s  Library.  Cathcart,  Lewis  and  Tremaine 
conversing. 

Tremaine  (pointing  to  the  hooks  on  the  table).  You  seem  to 
have  betaken  yourself  to  the  higher  criticism,  Cathcart.  I 
remember  your  once  describing  it — after  Edgar  Quinet — as  “a 
medley  of  visionary  conjecture  and  reckless  theorising.” 

Cathcart.  I  think  still  that  those  words  correctly  describe 
most  of  it.  Many  of  the  higher  critics  appear  to  my  legal  mind 
to  possess  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  the  criteria  of  evidence  and 
the  nature  of  proof. 

Lewis.  They  must,  of  course,  be  content  with  the  materials 
which  they  find.  We  can’t  expect  them  to  be  equipped  with 
such  testimony  as  the  Courts  of  Law  require.  Do  they,  as  a 
rule,  profess  to  give  us  anything  else  than  a  more  or  less  probable 
hypothesis  ? 

Tremaine.  Some  of  them  most  certainly  are  not  so  modest  as 
that.  But  I  wonder  why  Cathcart,  among  the  many  movements 
of  his  mind,  was  led  to  a  field  of  inquiry  which  he  used  to  think 
so  barren. 

Cathcart.  Well,  it  is  rather  a  whimsical  reason.  When  I 
went  up  to  Oxford  I  was  intended  by  my  people  to  take  Orders. 
There  was  a  good  living  in  my  father’s  gift — dG1200  a  year,  with 
an  excellent  house — which  had  generally  been  held  by  a  younger 
son  of  the  family,  and  which  was  destined  for  me  on  the  death 
of  the  octogenarian  Rector.  I  passed  my  first  years  at  Magdalen 
with  that  prospect  before  me,  and  among  other  literature  supposed 
to  be  preparatory  for  the  clerical  calling,  I  read  a  good  bit  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  annotating  as  I  wentr.  For  some  forty  years 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  this  Note  Book.  The  other  day  I  came 
upon  it,  and  that  led  me  to  take  up  the  Greek  Testament  again. 
I  have  since  been  reading  a  chapter  or  two  daily,  with  my  old 
Note  Book  by  my  side.  I  say  to  myself  constantly,  as  I  turn  it 
over,  can  I  really  have  written  that? 

Lewis.  “We  are  changed  by  slow  degrees,  all  but  the  basis 
of  the  soul.”  Cathcart,  K.C.,  the  successful  advocate,  may  well 
look  back  with  astonishment  on  Cathcart  the  Oxford  under¬ 
graduate,  preparing  for  a  clerical  future. 

Cathcart.  From  which  I  was  happily  delivered — happily  on 
many  accounts,  the  pecuniary  among  others,  for  the  fat  living 
has  become  lean  :  it  has  sunk  from  £1200  to  £500.  Moreover, 
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which  is  a  much  graver  matter,  as  my  time  went  on  at  Oxford 
I  found  myself  drifting  further  and  further  from  the  traditional 
Anglican  credenda.  Essays  and  Reviews  began  the  work  of 
illumination,  I  remember. 

Lewis.  An  epoch-making  book  for  Anglicanism  and  England 
generally.  The  most  advanced  of  liberal  interpretations  of 
Christianity  since,  do  but  follow  out  its  lines  of  thought. 

Cathcart.  Yes,  that  is  so.  I  have  read  it  again  lately,  and  as 
I  went  along  I  jotted  down  some  of  its  most  pregnant  dicta  on 
this  sheet  of  paper.  Listen  : 

The  Bible  is  “an  expression  of  devout  reason,  and  therefore  to  be  read 
with  reason  in  freedom”  (p.  60). 

Every  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  “might  have  its  explanation  in 
contemporary  history,”  as  Butler  surmised,  and  Coleridge  was  warranted 
in  “denying  utterly  that  there  is  any  instance  of  prophecies  in  the  sense 
of  prognostication  ”  (p.  66). 

“Justification  by  faith”  may  be  considered  to  mean  “the  peace  of  mind, 
the  sense  of  Divine  approval,  which  come  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God  rather 
than  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer”  (p.  80). 

“  Any  appeal  to  argument  must  imply  perfect  freedom  of  conviction  ’’ 
(p.  96). 

In  the  Bible  we  must  “distinguish  between  the  dark  patches  of  human 
passion  and  error  which  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre 
of  spiritual  truth  within”  (p.  177). 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  “the  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
or  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  ” 

(p.  180). 

“  The  descent  of  all  mankind  from  Adam  and  Eve  ”  should  be  regarded 
as  “the  concrete  expression  of  a  great  moral  truth — of  the  brotherhood 
of  all  human  beings,”  rather  than  an  historical  fact  (p.  201). 

“Jesus  Christ  has  not  revealed  His  religion  as  a  theology  of  the  intellect 
nor  as  an  historical  faith  ”  (p.  204). 

The  Bible,  instead  of  being  reverenced  as  a  fetish,  must  be  “interpreted 
like  any  other  book  ”  (p.  877). 

“The  power  of  the  Gospel  resides  not  in  the  particulars  of  theology,  but 
in  the  Christian  life”  (p.  427). 

Lewis.  You  are  right,  they  are  pregnant  dicta.  They  lay 
the  axe  to  primary  positions  cherished  as  orthodox  alike  by 
Catholicism  and  the  older  Protestantism.  They  suggest  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Greek  Testament  of  a  different  kind,  I  take  it,  from 
your  early  undergraduate  notes? 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  and  I  have  been  curious  to  see  how  far  the 
higher  criticism  has  advanced  since  Essays  and  Reviews  appeared. 
There  are  a  dozen  books  about  it  on  the  table.  One  which  I  have 
found  very  enlightening  is  entitled  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  Mr.  Maurice  Jones,  a  cultivated  clergy¬ 
man,  and  is  by  way  of  being  a  survey  of  recent  Christological 
and  historical  criticism  of  that  volume.  It  is  really  an  attempt 
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to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  number  of  guesses,  more  or  less  clever, 
made  by  “  the  higher  critics.”  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  to  leave 
most  of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals  pretty  much  where  it 
found  them. 

Lewis.  I  remember  reading,  some  time  ago,  a  book  by  a 
German  professor,  a  Dr.  Wrede,  which  made  a  great  stir.  The 
theory  which  that  learned  man  broached  is  that  St.  Paul’s 
Christology  was  purely  mythical.  He  adduced  considerations, 
not  without  weight,  in  support  of  it ;  but  as  for  proving  it,  well, 
he  did  not  establish  even  a  prima  facie  case. 

Cathcart.  Mr.  Maurice  Jones  devotes  many  pages — far  too 
many — to  Wrede  and  his  theory,  but  does  not  point  out,  I  think, 
that  it  rests  merely  on  a  prepossession.  The  “thought  that  a 
Divine  Being  forsakes  heaven,  veils  himself  in  humanity,  and 
then  dies  to  ascend  again  into  heaven”  is,  in  that  learned  man’s 
judgment,  essentially  mythological ;  and  he  constructs  his 
ingenious  hypothesis  to  support  this  view. 

Tremaine.  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  a  mad  essay — the  ad¬ 
jective  is  not  too  strong — by  a  Mr.  Sadler,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ  never  lived  on  the  earth.  But  there  was 
one  good  thing  in  the  rubbishy  little  volume — a  story  of  an  Oxford 
tutor  who  read  the  book  of  Esther  in  Syriac,  with  a  Syrian. 
When  the  book  was  finished  the  tutor  said  to  the  Syrian,  “Now 
tell  me  the  story  in  your  own  words.”  The  Syrian  proceeded  to 
do  so,  but  added  to  the  tale,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  Bible,  various 
embellishments  and  additional  particulars  suggested  by  his  own 
imagination.  The  tutor  objected  to  this  fresh  matter,  and  the 
Syrian  rejoined,  “Oh,  but  that  is  how  it  must  have  happened.” 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  the  habitual  procedure  of  the 
higher  critics. 

Cathcart.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
invented  the  evangelical  history ;  but  no  doubt  he  is  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  stands  much  in  the  same  relation 
to  Christ  as  Brother  Elias  does  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Lewis.  There  is  a  profoundly  true  observation  of  Emerson  ; 
“No  truly  great  man,  from  Jesus  Christ  downwards,  ever  founded 
a  sect :  I  mean  willingly  intended  founding  one.” 

Cathcart.  It  seems  certain  that  the  disciples,  when  their 
Master  was  taken  from  them,  were  orthodox  Jews.  There  is  a 
consensus  of  the  higher  critics — and  when  they  do  agree  their 
agreement  is  wonderful — that  references  to  a  Church  in  the 
Gospels,  for  example  the  famous  “Tu  es  Petrus,”  are  interpola¬ 
tions  in  the  original  narrative. 

Lewis.  It  seems  certain,  too,  that  Christ  believed  in  a 
catastrophic  end  of  the  existing  world  order  which  would  come 
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quickly — not  later  than  the  end  of  his  own  generation — and  that 
then  his  “kingdom” — a  secular  kingdom — would  be  established 
in  all  its  glory.  I  don’t  see  how  any  careful  and  candid  reader 
of  the  Gospels  can  doubt  this.  His  coming  again  on  the  clouds 
of  Heaven,  attended  hy  angels,  is  most  emphatically  announced 
in  an  unquestioned  portion  of  what  I  suppose  is  the  oldest  Gospel , 
St.  Mark’s. 

Cathcart.  I  have  been  looking  into  Maurice  Jones’s  book,  and 
I  find  he  writes,  “All  the  evidence  adduced  seems  to  prove  that 
our  Lord  did  expect  the  Kingdom  to  come,  and  to  come  super- 
naturally,  and  to  come  in  the  near  future.”  Well,  the  expectation 
was  not  fulfilled. 

Lewis.  A  little  further  on  Mr.  Maurice  Jones  attempts  to 
explain  away  this  difficulty — quite  unsuccessfully,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  Of  what  use  to  protest  “the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  said 
to  have  come  potentially  if  not  actually  ”  ?  It  is  an  attempt — 
doubtless  an  honest  one — to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes. 

Tremaine.  I  see  Mr.  Maurice  Jones  has  a  chapter  on  St.  Paul 
and  the  Mystery  Religions.  Does  he  hold  that  the  Apostle  was, 
in  some  degree,  indebted  to  them? 

Cathcart.  Yes  :  he  thinks  so.  Indeed,  he  uses  the  very  words 
“to  some  degree  ” ;  and  more,  perhaps,  could  not  be  justly  said.  It 
is  certain  that  St.  Paul  made  use  of  a  technical  vocabulary  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  Mysteries ;  but  Maurice  Jones  is  well 
warranted  when  he  contends  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  terms  meant  the  same  thing  for  him  as  they  did 
for  the  Mystery  Religions,  and  that  many  of  the  ideas  current 
in  the  Mysteries  had  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  the  thought 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tremaine.  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the 
New  Testament.  I  remember  J.  A.  Froude  once  saying  to  me, 
“St.  Paul  is  the  man  whom  of  all  others  I  should  like  to  meet  in 
a  future  life,  if  future  life  there  be.” 

Cathcart.  St.  Paul  has  certainly  influenced  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  future  of  the  world  more  than  any  other  man.  And 
it  is  curious  that  his  theological  conceptions  were  largely  shaped 
by  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Lewis.  Yes ;  his  exegesis  is  Hebraic,  nay.  Rabbinical,  but  his 
religious  philosophy  is  unquestionably  Graeco-Roman. 

C.ATHCART.  It  is  a  mysticism  indeed,  but  a  mysticism  informed 
by  legal  fictions  similar  to  those  which  play  so  great  a  part  in 
ancient  law. 

Tremaine.  Have  you  derived  much  satisfaction  from  your  re¬ 
reading  of  the  Greek  Testament? 

Cathcart.  Yes  and  no.  From  the  point  of  view  of  literature. 
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no.  I  remember  when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  and  the  old 
theory  of  mechanical  inspiration  prevailed  at  Oxford,  that  New 
Testament  Greek  was  regarded  as  a  linguistic  unit,  separate  from 
profane  language,  ordained  for  a  sacred  use,  and  to  be  reverenced 
as  “the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Lewis.  That  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Cathcart.  As  a  rule  this  New  Testament  Greek  is  very  poor 
stuff — but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  Parts  of  St.  Luke,  for 
example  the  hymns  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Mary,  of 
Elizabeth,  of  Simeon ;  St.  Paul’s  ode — if  we  may  so  call  it — on 
charity ;  and,  in  a  different  way,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  what¬ 
ever  its  date  or  authorship.  Of  course,  we  know  now  that  the 
language  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  is 
written  was  the  ordinary  colloquial  tongue  of  the  Graeco-Eoman 
division  of  the  Empire  :  a  popular  patois,  “Koine,”  or  vulgar 
Greek.  A  very  interesting  article  of  Mr.  Maurice  Jones’s  on  this 
subject  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Church  Quarterly  Review 
in  his  new  volume. 

Tremaine.  I  suppose  the  worst  Greek — I  mean  the  Greek 
furthest  removed  from  classical  standards — in  the  New  Testament 
is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  That  is  natural,  if  this  Gospel  is — 
as  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed — a  translation  from  an 
Aramaic  original. 

Lewis.  Dr.  Abbott  has  compared  the  Greek  of  the  document 
known  as  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  to  the  English  of  an 
Indian  Babu. 

Cathcart.  As  to  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  I  suppose  you  are  right, 
Tremaine,  in  saying  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  a 
translation  from  the  Aramaic.  The  older  theory  was  that  it  was 
an  abridgment  of  St.  Matthew.  We  are  now  bidden  to  regard 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  as  an  expansion  of  it.  “Most  ignorant  of 
what  he’s  most  assured,”  one  may  say,  generally,  of  the  higher 
critic.  By  the  way,  one  of  his  most  surprising  exploits  is  the 
invention  of  Q. 

Tremaine.  My  ignorance  is  no  doubt  scandalous,  but  what 
is  Q? 

Cathcart.  Q,  the  first  letter  of  the  German  word  Quelle 
(source),  is  an  imaginary  document  from  which  the  existing 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  supposed  to  have 
borrowed.  It  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  the  passage  from 
Papias,  quoted  by  Eusebius:  “So  then  Matthew  composed  the 
Logia  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  each  one  interpreted  them  as 
he  was  able.”  From  this  view,  however.  Dr.  Armitage  Eobinson 
dissents.  Mr.  Maurice  Jones,  although  apparently  a  believer  in 
Q,  remarks  pleasantly  that  “the  attempt  to  reconstruct  it  has 
been  a  popular  pastime  among  New  Testament  scholars  during 
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the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  a  perfect 
medley  of  opinions.” 

Tremaine.  I  take  it  there  is  an  equal  medley  of  opinions  re¬ 
garding  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospel  bearing  the  name 
of  St.  John? 

Cathcart.  Yes;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  remember 
that  when  I  first  read  that  Gospel,  as  a  boy,  it  appeared  to  me  a 
religious  romance.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  reflects 
ever  so  little,  that  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  very  far  removed 
from  that  taken  by  the  Synoptics. 

Tremaine.  I  think  so  much  is  certainly  evident.  And  that  used 
to  be  considered  its  great  merit.  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  says 
that,  ‘‘John  having  observed  the  bodily  things  set  forth  in  the 
other  Gospels,  on  the  exhortation  of  his  friends,  and  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  produced  a  spiritual  Gospel.” 

Cathcart.  There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Logos  ever  crossed  the  minds 
of  the  other  Evangelists.  Bishop  Lightfoot  held  that  the  whole 
of  Christian  theology  is  involved  in  the  question  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  Gospel. 

Lewis.  The  questions  are,  of  course,  When  was  it  written, 
and  by  whom?  As  to  the  date  of  it  there  is  little  beyond  Light- 
foot’s  name  to  support  his  confident  assertion  that  it  belongs  to 
‘‘the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.” 
As  to  the  authorship,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  down 
to  the  year  155  the  name  of  the  Apostle  St.  John  was  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

Cathcart.  Yes;  and  the  Johannine  authorship  ascribed  to  it 
about  that  time  seems  to  have  been  generally  unquestioned  till 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1824.  Then  Professor  Bretschneider  arose 
and  maintained  that  it  was  fraudulently  written  by  a  Gentile  in 
the  name  of  St.  John  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
that  the  author  probably  lived  in  Egypt,  whence  the  Gospel  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  some  Gnostics. 

Lewis.  I  observe  on  turning  over  Mr.  Maurice  Jones’s  book 
that  Hamack  suggests,  as  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  John  the 
Presbyter,  and  that  Moffat  allows  this  to  be  possible.  While 
Bacon — another  famous  higher  critic — rejects  the  suggestion  with 
all  the  scorn  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  that  apparently  is  a  great 
deal.  Mr.  Maurice  Jones  regards  the  authorship  as  still  an 
unsolved  problem,  but  is  most  unwilling  to  give  up  the  Johannine. 

Cathcart.  ‘‘An  unsolved  problem,”  like  the  question.  Who 
wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius?  But  what  these  good  higher  critics 
do  not  realise  is  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  solving  it,  and 
never  shall  have  any. 
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Tremaine.  Well,  Cathcart,  how  would  you  sum  up,  on  the 
whole,  the  results  of  your  recent  Greek  Testament  studies?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  literature  they  have  not  been  delightful.  But 
from  the  higher  points  of  view — religious,  philosophical? 

Cathcart.  From  the  point  of  view’  of  religion  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  if  I  had  time  and  ability  to  say  it.  One  thing  is 
certain  amid  all  the  vagaries  of  the  higher  criticism,  that  the 
great  fact  of  growth,  evolution,  or,  as  Newman  has  it,  develop¬ 
ment,  stands  out  clear.  The  expansion  of  the  Gospel  preached 
by  Christ  into  the  Christian  Church  in  so  short  a  time  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  history.  And  there  appears 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt — it  is  cheering  to  have  a  few  points  of 
virtual  certainty  as  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism — that  this 
process  was  promoted  and  vindicated  by  well-meant  interpola¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  text. 

Tremaine.  For  example? 

Cathcart.  For  example,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  concluding 
portion  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  is  an  addition  to  the  original  work, 
and  that  it  did  much  to  secure  the  reception  of  that  Gospel  at 
Rome — “the  great  source  of  Christian  theology,”  Lightfoot  says — 
as  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church  was  being  built  up 
under  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Peter.  Again,  the  command  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
found  towards  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  is  obviously  unhistorical.  It  clearly  could  not  have  been 
uttered  when  the  disciples  were  a  nameless  Jewish  coterie. 
Once  more  the  “Tu  es  Petrus”  text  is  convicted,  by  its  very 
wording,  of  a  second-century  date. 

Tremaine.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  Cathcart  in  the  rdle  of  higher 
critic  after  his  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  higher  criticism. 

Cathc.\rt.  Well,  of  course,  there  must  be  some  grains  of  wheat 
in  such  a  vast  quantity  of  chaff. 

Lewis.  And  there  are  higher  critics  and  higher  critics.  What 
a  universe  between  the  windbag  Sadler  whom  Tremaine  mentioned 
just  now,  and  the  patient,  prudent,  philosophical  Pfleiderer. 
Certain  it  is  that  among  the  higher  critics  the  most  confident  are 
the  least  competent. 

Cathcart.  That  is  a  general  rule  of  criticism.  Pope  has  well 
expressed  it. — 

“  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 

Is  Pride — the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.” 

TjEwis.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Cathcart,  in  your 
general  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  New 
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Testament.  But  I  think  it  has  been  much  more  fruitful  in 
dealing  with  the  Old.  Renan — how  many  years  ago? — well  nigh 
forty  it  must  be — when  writing  his  Souvenirs  d’Enfance  et  de 
Jeunesse,  enumerated  some  matters  as  being  then  conclusively 
established  by  it,  such  as  the  apocryphal  character  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  composed,  not,  as  the  traditional  thesis  maintains,  in 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  but  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  Christ;  the  historical  impossibility  of  the  Book  of  Judith; 
the  unsustainability  of  the  attribution  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
Moses ;  the  mythical  character  of  many  parts  of  Genesis,  such 
as  the  stories  of  the  earthly  Paradise,  Eve  and  the  Apple,  the 
Ark  of  Noah.  And,  of  course,  during  the  decades  that  have 
elapsed  since  Renan  wrote,  much  more  of  the  traditional  thesis 
has  gone. 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  much  unquestionably  has  been  done  to  throw 
light  on  the  Old  Testament  since  Renan  wrote  his  Souvenirs.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  results  of  archaeological  research 
to  doubt  the  influence  of  Babylonia  upon  the  Sacred  Books.  For 
instance,  the  Laws  of  Moses  are  evidently  an  adaptation  of  the 
Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Then  again,  the  composite  structure  of 
those  Books  is  surely  established  beyond  all  question.  I  don’t 
see  how  we  can  help  recognising  the  four  strata  :  Jehovistic, 
Elohistic,  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly.  But  I  speak  under 
correction.  I  am  no  Hebrew  scholar. 

Lewis.  Well,  a  Jew  myself,  I  possess  some  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  and  I  agree  that  our  Sacred  Books  went  through 
those  four  revisions.  Most  certain,  too,  is  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  Theistic  idea  among  us  from  the  tribal  God  Yahveh  to  the 
God  of  all  the  earth  proclaimed  by  the  great  idealists  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah. 

Tremaine.  To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God,  was  to  them  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  But 
after  the  Babylonic  captivity  the  priest  became  supreme,  and  this 
^message  was  largely  forgotten.  And  when  Christ,  to  whom  give 
all  the  Prophets  witness,  came  to  present  it  anew.  He  was  received 
by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  we  know  how.  His  followers  turned 
to  the  Gentiles. 

Cathcart.  And  in  due  course  gave  them  the  Greek  New 
Testament  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament — both  soon  to  be  made 
accessible  to  the  Latin  races  in  the  Vulgate — that  wonderful  book 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  shaped  European  civilisation. 

Lewis.  A  wonderful  book  indeed,  that  “vulgar  Latin.”  No 
other  vulgarisateur  has  done  any  work  comparable  to  St.  Jerome’s, 
not  even  Luther. 

Cathcart.  And  how  admirable  it  is  as  literature.  I  remember 
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A.  J.  Symonds,  a  very  competent  critic,  speaking  of  the  deep 
reverberations  of  the  weighty  Latin  ruling  through  the  cavernous 
aisles  of  the  mysterious  mediaeval  period  and  moulding  the  great 
centuries  which  made  us  what  we  are. 

Lewis.  It  is  extraordinary  how  some  of  the  finest  bits  of  it — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  magnificent  psalm  of  creation  with 
which  Genesis  opens — have  passed  into  Jerome’s  Latin  little 
shorn  of  their  original  grandeur.  By  the  way,  Cathcart,  I  agree 
with  your  literary  estimate  of  the  Greek  Testament.  But  the 
Hebrew  Sacred  Books  must,  on  the  whole,  be  ranked  very  high 
as  literature. 

Tremaine.  I  think  people  in  general  do  not  appreciate  the 
place  which  the  Bible  occupied  in  the  Ages  of  Faith.  Many,  I 
fancy,  still  suppose  that  Luther  rediscovered  the  Sacred  Volume 
— a  fiction  recorded  in  a  picture  which,  I  believe,  adorns  the 
committee  room  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Lewis.  The  mediaeval  monks  may  with  justice  be  called  Bible 
Christians.  It  was  the  words  of  Christ  indicating  voluntary 
poverty  as  the  condition  of  perfection  that  determined  their 
vocation.  And  the  Gospel,  with  its  law  of  self-denial,  ruled  their 
lives.  In  the  monasteries  it  was  possible  to  live,  not  only  by,  but 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  “The  morning  sun  shall  find  the 
Bible  in  thy  hands”  is  a  precept  found  in  some  of  the  monastic 
rules.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  When 
dying  he  asked  that  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  might  be 
read  to  him. 

Tremaine.  Yes ;  you  may  properly  call  the  monks  Bible 
Christians ;  but  the  Bible  ruled  just  as  supremely  outside  the 
monastery.  Its  authority  was  everywhere  appealed  to  in  public, 
in  home,  in  individual  life.  The  sermons  of  the  great  preachers 
were  often  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  Biblical  texts.  From  it 
the  inspiration  of  mediaeval  art  was  derived.  Mediaeval  philosophy 
w  as  based  on  its  patges. 

Lewis.  The  walls  of  the  churches  in  mediaeval  times  were 
painted  with  scenes  from  Biblical  history.  There  is  a  fine 
example  still  remaining  at  Albi.  Popular  amusement  was 
ministered  to  by  the  miracle  plays — great  sources  at  that  day  of 
religious  instruction.  By  the  way,  shall  w^e  ever  see  the  film 
enter  our  churches? 

Tremaine.  The  signs  of  the  times  do  not  seem  to  point  that 
way.  A  Eight  Reverend  Prelate  protested  the  other  day  against 
the  performance  of  oratorios  in  his  cathedral. 

Cathcart.  A  short  time  ago  much  approval  w^as  expressed  by 
the  great  middle  class  when  it  became  known  that  our  present 
Gracious  Sovereign  has  from  his  youth  up  perused  the  Bible 
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daily.  There  is  a  royal  mediaeval  precedent  for  this  practice. 
Charles  V.  of  France  read  the  Sacred  Volume  through  annually 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign. 

Lewis.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  was 
claimed  as  final  in  matters  of  human  science,  too;  for  example, 
for  the  mediaeval  view  of  the  world,  which  was  certainly  held  by 
the  authors  of  the  Christian  Sacred  Books.  Beasley,  in  his 
Modern  Geography,  cites  a  writer  of,  I  think,  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  declares,  “To  imagine  that  the  earth  is  round 
would  be  to  abolish  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  future  state, 
and  to  make  of  none  effect  the  resurrection  of  Christ.” 

Tremaine.  The  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  were,  to  religious  people,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  most  unwelcome.  We  all  know' — most  of  us  perhaps 
somewhat  inaccurately — the  story  of  “the  starry  Galileo  and  his 
woes.”  Luther  was  strongly  opposed  to  Copernicus,  and  called 
him,  more  suo,  an  ass.  And  Kepler  was  regarded  with  great 
suspicion  by  his  Protestant  brethren. 

Cathcart.  Still  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Sacred  Books 
over  the  popular  mind  remained,  down  to  our  own  times,  pretty 
much  what  it  had  been  in  the  middle  ages.  In  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  especially,  where  the  authority  of  the  Church  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  became,  as  Catholics  mockingly  said,  a  paper  Pope  : 
an  oracle  to  be  consulted  on  all  occasions  of  daily  life.  You 
remember  Thackeray’s  picture  of  Helen  Pendennis  seated  by  the 
bed  of  her  sick  son  :  “  she  had  her  Bible  in  her  lap,  without  which 
she  never  travelled.” 

Tremaine.  I  suppose  that  notwithstanding  displays  of  Bibli- 
olatry  which  one  meets  with  from  time  to  time,  this  old  reverence 
for,  and  devotion  to,  the  Bible  is  now  dying  out  in  the  educated 
classes,  which,  in  the  long  run,  give  the  tone  to  the  rest.  When 
books  were  comparatively  few  and  scarce,  the  Bible  was  in  every¬ 
one’s  hands,  and  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly,  as  of  individual 
and  universal  authority.  In  these  days  it  is  a  book  among 
others,  regarded  with  more  or  less,  and,  indeed,  with  ever- 
lessening,  reverence.  Moreover,  the  newspapers  have  largely 
taken  its  place. 

Lewis.  Yes;  “the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.”  The  Bible  is  fallen  from  its  high  estate 
as  the  devoutly  inspired  text-book  of  all  human  knowledge.  But, 
more  than  that,  the  old  conception  of  inspiration  and  of  revealed 
religion  is  vanishing. 

Cathcart.  We  are  attaching  a  new  and  sounder  meaning  to  the 
word  “conceivable.”  We  take  it  to  signify  what  is  in  accordance 
with  known  facts.  The  miraculous  is  for  us  the  unexplained. 
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Lewis.  True.  Not  only  has  the  conception  of  a  revelation 
vouched  for  by  miracles  grown  inconceivable  to  most  thinking 
men,  but  the  old  notion  of  revelation  has  itself  fallen  into  almost 
complete  discredit.  I  mean  a  positive,  external,  exclusive  divine 
revelation. 

Cathcart.  Yes.  The  Kantian  philosophy  is  fatal  to  it ;  and 
Goethe’s  saying,  “Kant  has  penetrated  the  minds  of  men,  even 
of  those  who  have  not  read  him,”  is  now  even  more  widely  true 
than  it  was  when  it  was  uttered.  The  real  evidence  of  the  divinity 
of  any  doctrine  can  only  be  its  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sense.  Then  as  to  inspiration,  who  can  deny  that  Dante 
is  inspired,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  just  as  much  as  any 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  far  more  than  most?  Or  the  author  of  the 
Imitation  just  as  much  as,  nay,  far  more  than,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  or  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude? 

Lewis.  The  day  is  ceasing  of  the  emotional  prostration  before 
authority  popularly  called  faith.  But  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  will  lose  their  rightful  hold  over 
men’s  minds  if  they  are  recognised — in  words  which  you  quoted 
just  now  from  Eowland  Williams — as  “an  expresrion  of  devout 
reason  and  therefore  to  be  read  with  reason,  in  freedom.”  The 
essential  truths  of  Christianity  are  independent  of  exegesis. 

Tremaine.  Yes ;  we  may  surely  maintain  that,  while  not 
denying  that  some  Christian  dogmas  need  what  Newman  called 
“a  wise  and  gentle  miniraism,”  or  asserting  that  the  history  or  the 
nature  of  theology  warrants  all  its  pretensions.  As  for  evidences 
of  Christianity,  I  say  with  Coleridge,  “I  am  sick  of  the  word. 
Let  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  be 
its  own  evidence.” 

Lewis.  There  is  a  dictum  of  Kant  that  the  value  of  the  Bible 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  what  we  read  in  it  as  in  what  we  read 
into  it. 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  in  a  sense — a  very  practical  sense — that  is  so, 
unquestionably. 

Tremaine.  But  I  do  not  think  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  can 
be  dismissed  as  ecclesiastical  figments.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
for  example,  quite  apart  from  the  legendary  account  of  it,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  doctrine  of  Grace  are  grounded  in, 
or,  at  least,  correspond  with,  the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind. 

Lewis.  Balzac  saw  that ;  what  facts  of  human  nature,  indeed, 
did  that  great  genius  not  see?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  his 
admiration  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  purely  political,  that 
he  regarded  it  merely  as  an  instrument  of  government,  an  aid 
to  police.  This  is  a  very  foolish  saying.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
for  him  “la  grande  republique  des  ames  ;  la  seule  Eglise  qui  a 
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mis  rhumanit^  dans  sa  voie.”  And  listen  to  this  bit  of  the  Cure 
de  Village,  which  I  chanced  to  be  reading  this  morning,  “Depuis 
le  f^tichisme  informe  des  sauvages  jusqu’aux  gracieuses  inventions 
de  la  Grfece,  jusqu’aux  profondes  et  ing^nieuses  doctrines  de 
I’Egypte  et  des  Indes,  traduites  par  des  cultes  riants  ou  terribles, 
il  y  a  une  conviction  dans  I’homme,  celle  de  sa  chute,  de  son 
p4ch4,  d’ou  vient  partout  I’id^e  des  sacrifices  et  du  rachat.  .  .  . 
Tout  est  rachetable ;  le  catholicisme  est  dans  cette  parole  ;  de 
li  ses  adorables  sacrements,  qui  aident  au  triomphe  de  la  grace  et 
soutiennent  le  p^cheur.” 

Tremaine.  I  am  convinced  that  in  Christianity  we  have  the 
laws  of  an  ideal  which  the  soul  of  man  cannot  do  without — man 
with  those  thoughts  of  his  that  wander  through  eternity.  In  a 
book  on  your  table,  Cathcart,  by  Maurice  Barres,  La  Grande  Pitic 
des  Eglises,  there  are  some  words  which  express  this  truth  better 
than  I  can.  Let  me  quote  them  : 

“Je  dis  simplement  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  compter  sur  le  rationalisme,  non 
plus  que  sur  la  science,  pour  cultiver  toute  Tame.  Connaissez  mieux  la 
nature  humaine,  celle  des  simples,  et  celle  des  plus  grands  :  il  y  a  chez 
nous  tous  un  fond  myst4rieux  et  qui  ne  trouve  pas  sa  satisfaction  que  dans 
ce  ph^nom^ne,  myst^rieux  lui-meme,  qu’on  appelle  la  croyance.  Cette  vie 
myst^rieuse,  cette  conscience  obscure,  ce  besoin  du  divin,  c’est  un  fait,  et 
qu’il  n’est  pas  en  notre  pouvoir  d’abolir  dans  rhomme." 
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Fro^  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  sympathies  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  been  with  the  Allies.  The  United 
States  Government  has  remained  neutral.  With  such  scrupulous¬ 
ness  has  this  neutrality  been  maintained  as  to  cause  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany  at  such  times  as  the 
exercise  thereof  militated  against  the  interests  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  combatants.  It  is  the  well-founded  belief  of  many 
that  this  neutrality  of  America  has  been  of  greater  service  to 
the  Allies  than  active  participation  in  the  war  in  their  favour. 

A  few  of  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  from  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  may  be  suggested.  Should  the  United  States 
go  to  war,  the  entire  product  of  American  factories  would  be 
needed  at  home,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  export  of  all 
war  and  food  supplies  would  be  prohibited.  All  Americans  would 
be  forced  to  leave  Belgium  and  thus  abandon  the  vast  work  being 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  that  country.  All  Americans 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  thus 
depriving  British,  French,  and  Eussian  interests  in  those  countries 
of  representation  and  protection,  the  most  important  of  all  tnese 
interests  being  a  supervision  over  the  prison  camps  in  which  are 
interned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British,  French,  and  Eussian 
citizens  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  of  other  nationalities.  It  is 
because  of  the  presence  of  observant  American  officials  that  ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners  has  been  held  more  or  less  in  check,  and 
in  many  cases  betterment  has  been  secured  through  American 
intervention. 

Should  the  United  States  join  the  Allies  in  their  war  against 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  army 
of  any  considerable  size  could  be  spared  for  foreign  service, 
certainly  not  for  many  months  to  come,  probably  not  within  a 
year.  The  American  navy  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Germany. 
The  services  of  a  large  part  of  that  navy  would  be  available  in 
European  waters,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  needed 
except  for  the  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  sea  routes. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  English  Press  that  opinion  is 
prevalent  in  America,  notably  in  official  Washington,  that 
Germany  is  trying  to  force  war  upon  the  United  States.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  follow  that  course  of  reasoning,  for  were  this 
true  the  result  could  have  been  attained  before  now,  and  the 
German  campaign  for  American  support,  which  still  continues 
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after  its  own  awkward  fashion,  would  have  been  abandoned  long 
ago.  The  only  immediate  advantage  which  might  be  gained  by 
Germany  through  the  United  States  entering  the  lists  against 
her  would  be  a  possible  cessation  of  export  of  American  supplies 
to  the  Allies,  inevitably  partial  at  least.  A  possible  future  advan¬ 
tage  which  does  not  appear  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  Teutonic 
dreams  of  conquest  is  that  with  the  United  States  a  declared 
enemy,  no  excuse  would  be  needed  to  proceed  against  her  after 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 

There  are  many  disadvantages,  however,  which  may  possibly 
be  realised  by  even  the  most  optimistic  German  at  home,  and 
which  are  most  certainly  vividly  present  to  those  Germans  who 
are  familiar  with  America  and  the  American  nation,  especially 
those  who  represent  that  country  officially  in  Washington  and 
other  American  cities.  A  country  self-contained  in  every 
material  sense,  with  unlimited  financial  resources  with  a  per 
capita  national  debt  negligible  from  a  European  standpoint,  and, 
when  measured  by  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  people,  an 
effective  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  people,  and  so 
situated  geographically  as  to  defy  invasion  by  a  European  Power 
for  more  than  the  brief  time  it  would  take  to  gather  a  force 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  invader  into  the  sea. 

These  facts  may  not  be  realised  in  Germany  by  those  who 
know  of  the  world  only  through  hearsay;  but  they  are  truisms 
to  those  Germans  who  have  studied  the  question,  as  it  has  been 
studied,  at  first  hand  and  intelligently,  and  they  are  well  known 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  There  is  one  great  fundamental  lack, 
however,  in  this  amazingly  thorough  knowledge  of  America,  and 
it  is  known  to  be  amazingly  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  business  it  has  been  to  study  America  and  her 
people,  and  that  is  a  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  American  nation.  The  Germans  are  not  alone 
in  this,  it  may  be  said,  for  this  misconception  is  quite  general 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe ;  but  at  this  particular  time  it 
happens  to  be  Germany’s  greater  misfortune  to  fail  in  this  respect. 

A  better  understanding  exists  to-day  between  Washington  and 
Downing  Street  than  has  ever  existed  before,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
closer  touch  which  has  come  about  since  the  trouble  in  Mexico 
began,  and  has  continued  with  the  growing  intimacy  brought 
about  by  the  Spanish  War.  Those  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  the  British  Empire  have  come  to  realise  that  British  and 
American  ideals  and  purpose  are  much  the  same,  and  that  so  long 
as  each  country  follows  a  course  in  harmony  with  those  ideals 
there  can  be  no  question  of  friction  or  lack  of  sympathy  should 
either  nation  find  itself  in  trouble. 
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As  stated,  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  has  been  with 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  remains 
so,  as  is  proved  by  the  German  acknowledgment  of  failure  to 
convert  America  to  her  cause.  From  the  beginning  German 
methods  have  found  no  advocates  other  than  among  those  of 
German  blood,  and  even  among  these  there  have  been  many 
apologists.  In  fact,  beginning  with  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the 
impression  of  horror  at  German  methods  has  been  cumulative, 
and  it  needed  only  some  great  tragedy  largely  affecting  American 
lives  and  neutral  rights  to  crystallise  this  sentiment  into  action. 
The  tragedy  has  come.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  furnished 
all  the  elements  needed  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  the  tw'o  peoples. 

A  President  who  has  fought  long  and  arduously  for  an  honour¬ 
able  neutrality  now  finds  it  beyond  even  his  power  to  withhold 
a  stern  challenge  to  the  German  policy  of  “frightfulness,”  for 
this  has  now  been  carried  beyond  the  battlefields  even  into  the 
lives  of  neutral  and  non-combatant  peoples.  It  is  probably  true 
that  neither  the  British  nor  the  American  people  believed  that 
Germany  would  carry  her  submarine  warfare  to  such  an  extreme. 
The  Lusitania  w'as  a  legitimate  and  valuable  prize  of  war,  but 
she  was  not  armed  nor  was  she  a  cargo  boat  to  any  great  extent. 
In  the  attempt  to  justify  her  destruction  without  warning,  the 
German  Government  has  stated  the  untruth  that  the  vessel  was 
prepared  to  resist  attack,  and  w'hat  may  be  true  that  she  carried 
a  few  thousand  cases  of  ammunition. 

To  prevent  this  ammunition  from  reaching  England,  therefore, 
nearly  1,200  non-combatants — men,  women,  and  children — w'ere 
murdered,  a  great  number  of  them  neutral  passengers  without 
knowledge  of  what  might  or  might  not  be  in  the  vessel’s  holds. 
There  could  have  been  no  possible  reason  for  the  destruction  of 
this  boat  and  the  largely  successful  effort  to  murder  nearly  2,000 
people,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  nationality,  except  as  an  example 
of  that  same  “frightfulness”  which  has  spread  death  and  desola¬ 
tion  over  Belgium  and  northern  France.  As  boat  and  cargo  were 
fully  insured,  the  owners  lose  nothing.  The  net  result  is  the 
violent  death  of  non-combatants  and  neutrals,  among  the  latter 
being  about  130  American  citizens,  many  of  them  distinguished 
for  their  activities  or  their  accomplishments.  That  the  murder 
was  wilful  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  was  time  to  have 
ordered  the  ship’s  company  into  boats  before  the  vessel  was  sunk  ; 
but  even  this  concession  was  denied  the  victims. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  the  coming 
disaster  by  a  published  warning  to  travellers  not  to  proceed  by 
that  boat.  The  warning  was  given  direct  to  the  American  news- 
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papers  from  the  German  Government,  this  in  itself  being  such 
a  violation  of  all  recognised  diplomatic  procedure  as  to  give  even 
in  ordinary  times  sufficient  ground  for  a  vigorous  demand  for 
explanation  to  the  American  Government.  A  full  realisation  that 
the  German  Government  had  carried  out  its  threat  came  quickly 
to  the  American  people,  and  the  nation  voiced  its  protest  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Party  lines  disappeared,  newspapers  which 
had  maintained  a  neutral  outlook  towards  the  war  dropped  all 
pretence  of  neutrality,  the  few  which  have  favoured  the  German 
cause  were  silent  in  the  face  of  the  storm  they  saw  about  to 
break.  The  American  people  became  restrained  and  serious,  and 
this  is  an  ominous  sign  in  America,  for  in  those  rare  times  when 
the  underlying  restraint  and  seriousness  of  the  nation  come  to 
the  surface  have  been  born  all  the  great  and  fateful  impulses 
which  have  marked  the  epochs  of  its  history. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  idealism  and 
peace,  retired  to  take  counsel  with  himself  and  then  called  his 
advisers  about  him.  As  a  result  of  this  gathering  word  has  gone 
forth  to  Germany  that  the  United  States  of  America,  the  only 
great  nation  not  actually  involved  in  the  issues  of  this  war,  was 
ready  to  play  her  part  in  enforcing  if  possible  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  neutrality  upon  those  who  violated  them.  The  Lusitania 
was  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  on  May  7th.  On  May  15th  the 
American  Government  delivered  a  Note  to  Berlin  in  which  recent 
outrages  upon  the  American  flag  and  upon  the  lives  and  property 
pf  American  citizens  are  recounted,  and  the  agitations  and  distress 
caused  in  America  thereby  are  set  forth.  A  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  German  nation  is  expressed,  and  it  is  even 
suggested  that  a  disavowal  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  for  the  acts  of  submarine  commanders  may 
go  far  towards  relieving  the  situation.  Certain  definite  principles 
are  laid  down,  however,  to  which  Germany  is  expected  to  adhere 
in  the  future  if  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  These  principles  have  been  impartially  summarised  as 
follows  : 

The  German  methods  of  retaliation  for  loss  of  commerce  are 
again  declared  to  be  inadmissible  as  incompatible  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas,  and  the  Government  must  be  held  to  “strict 
accountability  “  for  all  infringements  of  American  rights. 

The  “practical  impossibility”  of  employing  submarines  to 
destroy  commerce  without  an  infringement  of  the  accepted  rules 
of  justice  and  humanity  is  insisted  upon. 

The  indisputable  right  of  American  citizens  to  sail  in  ships 
travelling  wherever  legitimate  business  calls  them  upon  the  high 
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seas,  and  that  with  confidence  that  their  lives  will  not  be  illegally 
endangered,  is  firmly  maintained. 

Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  German  Government, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  assumes  that  the  guilty 
naval  commanders  acted  under  a  misapprehension,  that  their  acts 
will  be  disavowed,  that  reparation  will  be  made,  and  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  deeds. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of  reparation  cannot  excuse 
a  practice  the  “natural  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  subject 
neutral  nations  or  neutral  persons  to  new  and  immeasurable 
risks.” 

The  German  Government  must  not  expect  the  United  States 
Government  to  “omit  any  word  or  act”  necessary  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 

Still  more  briefly  put,  the  American  Note  suggests  that  merchant 
vessels  shall  not  be  sunk  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  crew 
and  passengers,  and  that  if  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  war  carried 
on  by  submarines,  that  these  instruments  shall  not  be  employed 
against  unarmed  craft.  If  it  is  true,  as  Germany  has  already 
stated,  that  no  provision  can  be  made  for  the  safety  of  crew  or 
passengers  in  submarine  warfare,  then  the  American  Note  resolves 
itself  into  a  simple  demand  that  such  warfare  upon  merchant 
vesels  shall  cease,  or  in  other  words,  that  Germany  shall  abandon 
her  alleged  “blockade”  of  the  coasts  of  her  enemies. 

That  this  “blockade  ”  cannot  be  construed  by  the  wildest  flights 
of  the  imagination  to  be  effective  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
recent  week  over  1,400  vessels  entered  or  left  British  ports,  and 
that  during  that  same  week  a  dozen  boats  met  with  disaster  or 
even  interference. 

As  this  is  written  Germany  has  not  yet  made  reply  to  the 
American  Note.  This  will  be  forthcoming  shortly,  however.  To 
s[)eculate  upon  its  character  is  unsafe,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  will  be  argumentative.  Germany’s  side  of  the 
“case”  will  be  set  forth,  and  the  law  of  “necessity”  will  be 
invoked.  The  tone  of  the  comment  in  the  German  Press  in 
advance  of  this  reply  is  not  favourable  to  a  friendly  settlement 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  Governments,  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  German  Government  will  go  much  farther 
than  her  recent  declaration  to  the  effect  that  in  future  the  rights 
of  neutral  vessels  will  be  respected.  A  certain  note  of  anxiety 
is  audible  in  the  German  Press  comment,  however,  for  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  America  will  not  take  “too  seriously  ”  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  There  is  a  quaint  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion 
in  this  appeal  which  is  pathetic.  To  hope  that  the  German 
Admiralty  will  abandon  its  submarine  warfare  upon  the  unarmed 
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merchantmen  of  the  Allies,  however,  is  to  allow  optimism  con¬ 
siderable  sway. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  by  Germany  that  this  submarine 
warfare  was  in  retaliation  for  the  blockade  of  Germany  by  the 
Allies.  The  contrast  between  the  policy  of  the  Allies  whose 
sailors  have  risked  their  lives  to  save  German  seamen  from 
drowning  and  to  whose  discredit  lies  not  a  single  instance  of  an 
unarmed  merchant  ship  sunk  with  loss  of  life,  and  the  cold-blooded 
destruction  by  Germany  of  unarmed  vessels  carrying  non-com¬ 
batants,  neutral  as  well  as  enemy,  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 
The  Allies  are  conducting  a  blockade  such  as  has  been  recognised 
in  international  law  as  entirely  legitimate,  while  Germany  has 
been  guilty  of  a  piracy  which,  while  bringing  her  little  or  no 
gain,  has  alienated  the  respect  and  sympathy  and  aroused  the 
indignation  and  horror  of  every  neutral  as  well  as  combatant 
people. 

Should  Germany  fail  to  recognise  her  obligations  to  neutrals 
and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  in  this  matter  of  sea-going  commerce, 
and  refuse  to  accede  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  United  States 
Government,  but  one  outcome  seems  logically  possible,  and  that  is 
a  severance  in  the  near  future  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  Governments.  That  such  a  move  initiated  by  the  United 
States  would  quickly  be  followed  by  even  graver  measures  is 
almost  inevitable,  for  it  would  mean  that  Germany  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  persist  in  her  submarine  war  upon  merchantmen 
approaching  the  ports  of  her  enemies.  It  would  mean,  in  brief, 
that  it  would  not  be  many  days  before  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  find  itself  confronted  with  a  case  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  the  Liusitania,  and,  having  exhausted  the 
resources  of  diplomacy,  naught  would  remain  but  to  join  issue 
with  the  Allies  in  a  display  of  force.  As  suggested,  this  might 
be  manifested  first  in  an  armed  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  trade  routes. 

This  entire  view  of  the  controversy  may  appear  to  be  pessi¬ 
mistic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  ground  for  optimism  in  the 
present  situation.  It  is  well  for  those  who  would  be  inclined  to 
rejoice  at  the  active  participation  of  America  in  this  war  to 
realise  certain  facts  which  bear  closely  upon  the  possible  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  Allies  through  American  participation. 
It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  America  as  a  neutral  is  a 
far  stronger  ally  than  America  as  a  combatant  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  The  American 
nation  is  not  prepared  for  war  either  on  land  or  sea,  because  of 
lack  of  reserve  supplies  of  guns,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
trained  men.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Americans  at  once  to 
concentrate  upon  the  supplying  of  deficiencies  at  home  in  these 
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respects,  and  financially  as  well,  and  the  present  resources  of 
the  Allies  might  be  decreased  thereby. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  three  million  people 
who  were  born  in  German-speaking  countries,  and  nearly  nine 
million  whose  mother-tongue  was  German.  As  a  rule,  the 
American-born  son  of  German  parents  is  a  good  citizen,  holding 
American  interests  as  supreme.  This  is  also  true  of  many 
naturalised  Germans,  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  come 
to  America  and  are  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  nation  are  different 
from  those  under  which  they  go  to  countries  in  Europe  nearer 
their  birthplace.  The  political  and  social  scheme  of  things  and 
the  physical  environment  are  so  different  in  America  from  those 
prevailing  in  Europe  that  the  mind  and  body  of  the  immigrant 
is  rapidly  and  oftimes  completely  alienated  from  his  country  of 
origin.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  with  that  country  at  war  with  Germany  would  be  most 
serious.  No  steps  could  be  devised  which  would  render  German 
influence  innocuous.  Internment  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the 
question  except  in  aggravated  cases.  In  New  York  City  alone 
there  are  said  to  be  about  800,000  people  of  German  origin,  or 
more  than  in  any  city  in  Germany  with  the  exception  of  Berlin. 
This  question  of  alien  enemies  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some 
way  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  precedent.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  great  problems  in  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  President  Wilson  has  hopes 
and  possibly  even  plans  for  some  settlement  of  the  controversy 
other  than  a  resort  to  war.  Of  these  he  naturally  has  said 
nothing  as  yet.  His  task  is  greater  than  has  ever  faced  a  President 
of  the  United  States  since  Abraham  Lincoln  asked  for  Divine 
Guidance  on  the  eve  of  a  great  civil  war.  President  Wilson  will 
not  be  rushed  into  war  by  any  jingoism  of  Press  or  people,  but, 
once  having  taken  his  position  as  already  set  forth,  those  same 
qualities  of  independence,  determination,  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose  he  has  already  shown  will  carry  him  along  his  chosen 
path  without  faltering,  regardless  of  what  the  outcome  may  mean 
to  the  great  nation  of  which  he  is  the  chosen  representative. 

One  most  important  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in 
following  the  course  of  events  in  America  during  the  next  few' 
weeks,  and  that  is  until  Congress  is  called  into  special  session. 
There  can  be  no  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  until  such 
a  call  is  issued,  therefore  it  is  evident  the  entire  matter  is  still 
considered  as  being  within  the  range  of  diplomatic  procedure  and 
possible  settlement.  James  D.4venport  Whelpley. 
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When  this  monthly  record  of  the  War  was  closed  on  April  18th,  the 
whole  world  was  waiting  expectantly  for  news  of  the  Anglo-French 
Expeditionary  Force  which  was  known  to  be  concentrating  in  Egypt 
with  the  intention  of  invading  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  After  the 
attempt  of  the  Fleet  to  clear  a  passage  through  the  Dardanelles*  on 
March  18th  had  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  land  forces  before  renewing  operations,  which  were 
confined  for  the  next  five  weeks  to  mine  sweeping  work,  and  the 
occasional  bombardment  of  the  forts  in  the  Narrows. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  began  on  April  25th, 
and  was  announced  the  following  day  in  a  joint  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  communique  which  stated  that  a  landing  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  the  face  of  serious  opposition  from 
the  enemy  posted  in  strong  entrenchments  protected  by  barbed  wire 
entanglements.  Three  separate  disembarkations  took  place — the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Division  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  on  the 
shore  north  of  Gaba  Tepe  (see  map),  the  29th  Division  composed  of 
troops  from  India,  and  the  Colonial  Garrisons,  under  command  of 
Major-General  A.  C.  Hunter- Weston,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  on  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  a  French  Division  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kum  Kale.  The 
French  troops  were  at  that  time  commanded  by  General  D’Amade, 
who  on  account  of  illness  has  since  been  replaced  by  General 
Gouraud.  The  whole  expedition  is  commanded  by  General  Sir  laii 
Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  who  is  directing  the  operations  in  co-operation 
with  Admiral  De  Robeck. 

The  operation  of  landing  the  troops  mentioned  above  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  has  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Dardanelles  as  representing  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Proprietors,  and  whose  despatches  supplementing  the 
official  bulletins  have  doubtless  been  read  by  all  who  are  following 
the  course  of  this  wondrous  campaign.  Although  the  landing  at  all 
three  points  was  successfully  accomplished  the  losses  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  were  very  heavy  owing  to  the  elaborate  defences  which  the 
Turks  had  constructed  under  the  direction  of  German  engineers,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  defence  was  organised.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  Gaba  Tepe  force  was  embarked  in  three  battleships 
which  reached  their  position  off  the  coast  at  1  a.m.  on  April  25th,  the 
troops  being  sent  ashore  in  the  warships’  boats  towed  by  pinnaces, 
and  being  followed  by  seven  destroyers  and  a  number  of  transports 
containing  the  rest  of  the  Force  with  its  guns  and  equipment.  The 
landing  took  place  rather  more  north  of  Gaba  Tepe  than  where  it  was 
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intended,  only  some  30  or  40  yards  of  beach  intervening  between  the 
sea  and  the  high  cliffs  which  rise  nearly  precipitously  from  the  shore. 
The  Turks  were  entrenched  on' the  beach  under  the  cliff,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  boats  just  as  they  reached  the  shore,  but  they  were 
speedily  dislodged  with  the  bayonet  from  their  first  position,  as  also 
from  a  second  one  on  the  cliff  which  was  stormed  by  the  Australian 
covering  parties,  who  then  advanced  inland  in  order  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  from  the  coast,  and  enable  the  transports  to  land 
the  rest  of  the  troops  and  supplies  in  safety.  Later  in  the  morning, 
however,  the  Turks  were  reinforced  and  counter-attacked  the 
Australians  in  such  numbers  that  they  had  to  retire  to  the  crest  of 
the  cliff,  where  they  entrenched  themselves  against  further  attacks. 
Throughout  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  26th, 
the  Turks,  largely  reinforced  and  led  by  their  German  officers,  con¬ 
tinued  their  attacks  with  great  determination,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
fire  of  the  ships  their  offensive  was  completely  broken,  and  by  the 
night  of  the  26th  the  Colonial  troops  had  dug  themselves  securely 
into  their  positions  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sari  Bair  ridgeway 
north-west  of  the  Bokhali  valley.  On  the  27th  the  Turks  renewed 
their  attacks  with  the  help  of  a  reinforcement  of  field  guns,  but 
they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders,  who  held  a  semi-circular  line  of  trenches  on  the  cliff 
covering  the  descent  to  the  beach,  which  was  being  turned  into  an 
advanced  base  for  the  invading  troops  in  this  locality.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s  report  gives  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  disembarkation,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations  to  which  our  Army  and  Navy  are  committed. 

“Every  round  of  ammunition,”  he  writes,  “all  water,  and  all 
supplies  had  to  be  landed  on  a  narrow  beach,  and  then  carried  up 
pathless  hills,  valleys,  and  bluffs,  several  hundred  feet  high,  to  the 
firing  line.  The  whole  mass  of  troops  concentrated  on  a  very  small 
area,  and  unable  to  reply,  were  exposed  to  a  relentless  and  incessant 
shrapnel  fire,  which  swept  every  yard  of  the  ground,  although 
fortunately  a  great  deal  of  it  was  badly  aimed,  or  burst  too  high. 
The  reserves  were  engaged  in  road  making,  or  in  carrying  supplies 
to  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  and  in  answering  more  calls  for  ammunition. 

.  .  .  On  going  ashore  through  an  avalanche  of  burning  shrapnel, 
you  land  on  a  beach  30  yards  wide  between  the  water  and  the  cliff 
which  rises  steeply  for  some  hundreds  of  feet.  There  are  regiments 
waiting  to  move  to  the  trenches,  fatigue  parties  unloading  boats  and 
lighters,  others  making  great  pyramids  of  tinned  meat  and  biscuits, 
others  fetching  water,  of  which  a  supply  has  been  found  on  shore. 
There  are  trains  of  mules  dragging  field  guns  into  position,  Indians  in 
charge  of  mountain  guns,  dressing  stations  where  the  wounded  are 
hastily  tended  before  being  sent  to  the  ships.  Other  fatigue  parties 
are  laying  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  and  still  others  carrying 
supplies  up  the  cliffs.” 

The  29th  Division  of  the  Southern  Force  was  landing  simultane- 
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ously  with  the  Northern  Force,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
warships  covering  the  disembarkation  with  the  fire  of  their  guns. 
Landings  were  effected  on  five  different  beaches  near  Cape  Tekeh, 
Cape  Helles,  Sedd-el-Bahr,  and  Morto  Bay.  At  the  former  two 
places,  and  at  Morto  Bay,  the  troops  gained  a  footing  on  land 
without  much  difficulty,  but  in  and  round  the  fort  at  Sedd-el- 
Bahr  the  Turks  were  so  strongly  entrenched,  that  after  getting  on 
shore  in  two  places  the  landing  parties  had  to  withdraw  till  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when  the  force  landed  under  Cape  Helles, 
made  a  flank  attack  on  the  Sedd-el-Bahr  position,  and  drove  the 
Turks  out  of  their  entrenchments.  By  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
the  29th  Division  after  hard  fighting  established  itself  across  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula  from  Eski  Hisarlik  to  a  point  on  the  western 
coast  two  miles  from  Cape  Tekeh. 

The  French  landed  on  the  same  day  at  Kum  Kale,  not  for  the 
pug)ose  of  operating  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Straits,  as  was  first 
reported,  but  as  a  feint  made  with  the  object  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  British  disembarkation  on  the  opposite  shore.  After  the 
landing  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  Kum  Kale  occupied, 
the  French  crossed  over  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  and  joined  the  British  troops.  Since  that  date  no 
details  of  further  operations  have  been  communicated  to  the  public, 
but  on  the  nights  of  May  1st  and  2nd,  determined  attacks  were  made 
by  the  Turks  all  along  the  line  held  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  re¬ 
pulsed,  as  we  were  informed  by  Lord  Crewe  on  May  11th,  with 
“inconsiderable  loss  to  ourselves,”  and  with  “heavy  loss  to  the 
enemy.”  Meanwhile  the  w’ork  of  consolidating  the  positions 
occupied  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  according 
to  the  latest  despatch  from  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  which  was  dated 
May  10th,  and  published  to-day  (May  18th),  those  positions  are  now 
impregnable.  Discovering  this  the  Turks  have  abandoned  their 
costly  attacks,  preferring  to  revert  to  the  defensive  tactics  which 
were  so  successful  at  Plevna,  and  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  await  attack 
in  their  entrenched  positions.  The  Allied  troops  have  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Krithia,  and  are  now  gathered  round  Achi  Baba, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  Turkish  stronghold,  and  must  be 
effectively  bombarded  with  high  explosive  shells  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  assault  it.  In  the  Dardanelles  as  in  other  battle  areas, 
tactical  results  depend  on  there  being  an  unlimited  supply  of 
ammunition  at  the  disposal  of  the  artillery  commanders. 

The  disembarkation  of  so  large  a  force — 29,000  men  were  landed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  disembarkation  alone — on  a  hostile  coast  and 
under  the  conditions  described  as  unique  in  the  history  of  war.  So 
formidable  was  the  task  entrusted  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  that  General 
von  der  Goltz,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  had 
supervised  the  arrangements  made  for  putting  it  into  a  state  of 
defence,  foretold  its  certain  failure,  and  after  learning  of  what  was 
intended  affinned  that  British  troops  were  about  to  try  what  the 
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Germans  with  all  their  experience  of  war  would  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  have  dared  to  attempt.  The  General’s  forecast  has  happily 
proved  to  be  wrong,  for,  whatever  the  future  of  the  expedition  may 
be,  the  antecedent  difficulty  of  disembarkation  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  and  safe  points  d'appui  have  been  secured  on  the 
coast.  Further  operations  will  be  lengthy  owing  to  the  dependence 
of  the  Army  for  reinforcements  and  supplies  on  sea  transport,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  but  the  season  is 
favourable,  and  as  the  troops  work  their  way  northwards,  bringing 
the  country  under  subjugation,  fresh  bases,  such  as  Gallipoli,  Enos, 
and  Ehodosto,  all  of  which  possess  landing  facilities,  will  become 
available  for  use. 

A  glance  at  the  sketch  map  accompanying  this  article  shows  the 
nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  Expeditionary  Force  will  have 


to  fight  its  way  northwards  through  the  Peninsula,  the  interior  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  tortuous  hills  and  ravines  with  here  and  there 
some  commanding  points  which  dominate  the  surrounding  country. 
Achi  Baba  is  one  such  position  rising  as  it  does  for  730  feet  above  sea 
level  and  commanding  the  road  from  Sedd-el-Bahr  through  Krithia 
to  Maidos  as  well  as  the  Suandere  valley  on  the  north.  Achi  Baba 
has  been  described  as  the  Spion  Kop  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and 
before  the  Allied  troops  can  pass  it  by,  the  hill  must  be  stormed. 
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This  is  where  the  guns  of  the  Fleet  will  come  in,  for  the  hill  offers 
a  good  target  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  Suandere  river  is  the  high 
ridge  known  as  Pasha  Dagh  (see  map)  which  encircles  the  town  of 
Maidos,  and  also  commands  the  road  leading  to  it  from  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula.  When  the  Allies  have  gained  possession  of  the  Pasha 
Dagh  plateau,  Maidos  will  become  untenable,  and  what  remains  of 
the  Kilid  Bahr  defences  will  be  turned.  Beyond  the  Narrows  is 
another  formidable  defensive  position  shown  on  the  sketch  as  Mai 
Tepe  overlooking  the  Bokhali  valley,  and  stretching  across  the 
Peninsula  till  it  meets  the  Sari  Bair  ridge  way  on  the  western  slopes 
of  w'hich  General  Birdwood’s  troops  have  dug  themselves  into  their 
entrenched  positions.  The  nature  of  the  country  favours  the 
defence,  but  fortunately  for  us  the  Turks  have  no  heart  for  the  war, 
and  are  fighting  under  compulsion  against  the  best  friends  they  had 
in  Europe  till  their  present  Charlatan  leaders  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  has  been  criticised  because  it 
diverts  strength  from  Flanders  and  the  north  of  France  w'here  Sir 
John  French  wants  every  man,  gun,  and  shell  he  can  get.  Con¬ 
centration,  say  the  critics,  not  dispersion  should  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  all  strategical  combinations.  We  have  first  of  all  to 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France,  and 
when  we  have  done  this  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  driv¬ 
ing  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  The  critics  w'ho  talk  and  write  thus 
misconceive  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  waging  this  great 
war,  and  undervalue  the  advantage  which  our  sea  supremacy 
confers  on  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  The  primary  purpose  of  seizing 
Constantinople  is  not  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  though  that 
will  incidentally  follow  the  success  of  our  Army,  but  to  open  up 
communications  with  Eussia,  facilitate  the  intervention  of  Neutral 
States,  and  establish  a  fresh  base  for  operations  against  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  is  easier  to  attack  Austria  from  the  south,  than 
Germany  from  the  w'est  or  east,  and  if  we  can  reach  Vienna  up  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  the  effect  will  be  to  divert  German  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Germany’s  southern  frontier,  and  by  so  doing  relieve 
the  pressure  on  Belgium.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  must 
approach  this  war  with  a  big  map  in  hand,  and  regard  it  with  the 
eyes  of  the  strategist  rather  than  with  those  of  a  professor  of 
tactics. 

Turning  now  to  the  Russian  theatre  of  w^ar,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  situation  in  Galicia  since  the  18th  of  last  month 
when  the  position  was  as  follows.  The  Russians  held  the  lines  of  the 
Dunajec  and  Biala  rivers  from  the  Vistula  down  to  Zboro,  and  from 
thence  the  whole  crest  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  up  to  the 
Uszok  pass,  their  troops  on  the  right  flank  being  pushed  well  down 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains.  East  of  the  Uszok  pass  a 
German  Army  some  six  corps  strong  had  gained  a  footing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tucholka  and  Beskid  passes,  and  was  trying  to  move 
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down  the  Stryj  valley  in  co-operation  with  an  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  which  had  entered  Galicia  through  the  Jablonitza  pass.  On 
the  extreme  left  the  Eussians  after  evacuating  the  Bukovina  had 
retreated  behind  the  Dniester,  where  they  were  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  During  the  last  fortnight  in  April  heavy  fighting 
had  taken  place  between  the  Tucholka  and  Jablonitza  passes,  and 
especially  in  the  region  of  Kosiowo  without  decisive  consequences. 
The  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary  was  checked,  while  the  enemy’s 
attempt  to  seize  the  railway  junction  of  Stryj  had  equally  failed,  the 
result  being  a  stalemate. 

At  the  end  of  April  the  scene  of  interest  was  transferred  from 
Eastern  to  Western  Galicia,  where  the  German  Staff  had  been  con¬ 
centrating  for  some  weeks  a  large  Austro-German  Army  behind  the 
Dunajec  river  with  the  object  of  striking  a  sudden  blow  at  the 
Russian  3rd  Army,  which  under  General  Dimitrieff  was  watching  the 
passages  over  the  Dunajec  and  Biala  rivers.  The  plan  was  well 
conceived,  and  carefully  concealed,  the  concentration  being  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  being  unknown  to  the  Russian 
Commander  till  the  storm  suddenly  burst  over  his  head  on  April 
28th.  On  that  day  General  von  Mackensen,  who  w’as  placed  in 
executive  command  of  the  Austro-German  Army,  launched  his 
attack  from  New  Sandec  against  Dimitrieff’s  left,  which  was  driven 
out  of  Gorlice  towards  Jaslo.  This  initial  success  was  followed 
up  on  May  1st  and  2nd  by  an  overwhelming  attack  directed 
by  Mackensen  in  person,  with  the  Archduke  Friedrich  looking 
on,  against  the  Russian  centre  at  Ciezkowice  on  the  Biala  river, 
the  infantry  attack  being  preceded  by  a  heavy  gun  bombard¬ 
ment,  to  which  General  Dimitrieff  had  no  guns  to  reply. ^  Driven 
out  of  their  entrenchments  by  the  artillery  bombardment,  the 
Russians  fell  back  all  along  the  line  behind  the  Wisloka  river,  which, 
rising  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  near  the  Dukla  pass,  flows  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Dunajec  till  it  reaches  the  Vistula  at  Ostrowek 
about  30  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Vistula. 
Mackensen  gave  his  victorious  troops  no  rest,  but  sent  them  after  the 
Russians,  who  lost  heavily  in  prisoners  on  their  way  back  to  the  San. 
On  May  7th  the  German  advanced  guard  crossed  the  Wisloka  river 

(1)  “Special  reports  from  the  West  Galician  battlefield  state  that  prisoners 
describe  the  effect  of  our  artillery  as  appalling,  especially  at  Gorlice,  where 
the  Russians  fought  stubbornly,  and  endured  the  terrible  fire  for  four  hours, 
during  which  divisions  dwindled  to  regiments,  and  regiments  to  companies. 
All  staff  officers  of  one  division  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  several  Generals 
were  also  killed  or  wounded.  Gorlice  was  set  on  fire  by  the  bombardment  and 
destroyed.  The  southern  wing  of  the  Russians  has  been  broken  along  a  front 
of  36  kilometres,  and  the  Russians  were  forced  not  only  to  abandon  the  first 
line,  but  also  the  villages  behind  these  lines.  The  centre  of  the  Russians  was 
also  so  shaken  by  Monday  evening  from  the  shelling  of  its  two  wings  that 
they  had  to  abandon  their  positions.  Thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken.  Our 
victory  is  especially  important  in  that  it  deprives  the  Russian  Carpathian  Army 
of  protection  for  its  flank.” — German  Main  Headquarters  communique,  May  6th. 
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at  Jaslo,  and  pushed  back  the  retreating  Russians  10  miles  further 
east  across  the  Wislok  river,  a  tributary  of  the  San.  On  May  10th 
the  Austro-German  Army  was  deployed  along  the  line  Szczucin — 
Debica — Krosno — Baligrod,  a  remnant  of  the  3rd  Army  still  clinging 
to  the  righl  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  yielding  ground  slower  than  the 
Russian  centre  and  left  wing,  .who  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  enemy’s  attack.  On  this  day  the  8th  Russian  Army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lupkow  pass  began  to  fall  back  on  the  Upper 
San  river  to  save  its  communications,  which  were  being  threatened 
by  Mackensen’s  rapid  advance.  A  further  advance  was  made  on 
May  11th,  Dynow  and  Sanok  being  occupied  on  the  12th,  and 
Dobrovil  on  the  14th,  on  which  day  IMackensen’s  left  wing  reached 
the  left  bank  of  the  San  river  at  Jaraslov  north  of  Przemysl,  the 
latter  place  being  stormed  by  the  Prussian  Guard  on  the  15th. 
According  to  the  latest  news  from  Vienna  and  Berlin  the  Austro- 
German  advanced  guards  have  reached  Sambor  on  the  Upper 
Dniester  river,  and  occupied  Drohobycz  which  is  half  way  between 
Sambor  and  Stryj.  The  whole  of  Western  Galicia  is  now  in  Austrian 
possession,  and  Przemysl  is  in  danger  of  being  invested. 

The  defeat  of  the  3rd  Russian  Army  in  Western  Galicia  has  been 
likened  to  the  defeat  of  the  10th  Army  in  East  Prussia  in  the 
middle  of  February,  when  General  Bulgakoff’s  corps  was  surprised  on 
the  Augerap  river,  and  practically  annihilated :  but  the  consequences 
of  General  Dimitrieff’s  defeat  have  been  far  more  serious  than 
those  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  10th  Russian  Army.  That 
army  was  on  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the  Russian  battle  front, 
and,  as  far  as  the  other  Russian  Armies  were  concerned,  it  was 
operating  en  I’air  with  the  intention  of  invading  East  Prussia  without 
co-operation  with  the  Russian  forces  in  Poland.  The  case  was  differ¬ 
ent  with  General  Dimitrieff  when  he  was  driven  from  his  defensive 
positions  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians,  for  his  army 
was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Russian  centre  in  Poland  and 
the  Russian  left  in  Galicia,  and  his  defeat  exposed  not  only  the  right 
flank  of  the  8th  Russian  Army,  which  was  about  to  descend  into 
Hungary,  but  also  the  left  flank  of  the  Army  north  of  the  Vistula, 
which  was  holding  the  line  of  the  Nida  river.  The  line  of  the  Nida 
has  now  been  abandoned,  and  the  approaches  to  Warsaw  from 
Cracow  have  been  uncovered,  while  south  of  the  Vistula  the 
Russian  8th  Army  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Carpathian 
crest  as  far  as  the  Stryj  valley,  and  take  up  a  new  line  of  defence  on 
the  Upper  Dniester  river. 

While  these  astounding  events  have  been  taking  place  in  Western 
Galicia,  the  Russian  Army  which  retired  from  the  Bukovina  when 
the  Austrian  right  wing  invaded  it,  suddenly  resumed  the  offensive, 
crossed  the  Dniester  in  force  near  Zaleszczyki,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horodenka,  drove  them  back 
to  the  Pruth,  capturing  20,000  prisoners  on  the  way,  and  reoccupied 
Nadvoma.  What  the  effect  of  this  rapid  movement  wll  be  it  is 
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not  yet  possible  to  say.  General  von  Linsengen,  at  the  head  of  the 
Austro-German  Army,  which  has  been  threatening  Stryj  for  the 
past  month,  is  reported  to  have  reached  Dolina,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Kussian  Army  now  operating  close  to  the  Koumanian 
frontier  can  continue  its  advance  south  of  the  Pruth  river  before 
inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  enemy’s  troops  moving  down  the 
Stryj  valley.  The  most  likely  development  for  the  moment  is  for 
the  Russians  to  take  up  a  new  defensive  line  behind  the  Dniester 
and  Upper  San  rivers,  with  the  entrenched  camp  of  Przemysl,  if  they 
can  hold  it,  as  a  central  pivot  of  operations.  There  they  can  await 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  a  fresh  supply  of  munitions,  the 
want  of  which  is  reported  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  General 
Dimitrieff’s  defeat. 

General  von  Mackensen’s  victory,  though  locally  disastrous  to 
the  Russian  plan  of  campaign,  is  not  decisive.  The  Russians  were 
defeated,  but  not  beaten.  Their  retreat  from  Western  Galicia  was 
an  ordered  retirement,  not  a  rout.  The  Russian  Armies  are  still 
“in  being,”  and  a  local  reverse  will  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  West.  If  German  troops  are  detached  from  East  to  West, 
or  if  Austrian  troops  are  sent  to  the  Italian  frontier,  this  can  only 
be  done  by  weakening  the  line  of  defence  at  some  point  where  troops 
are  necessary  to  oppose  the  Russian  invasion.  Herein  lies  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  intervention  of  Italy,  who  will  bring  Roumania  into  the 
war  arena  with  her.  Between  them  the  two  Powers  can  place  and 
maintain  in  the  field  a  fighting  force  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
and  so  great  a  reinforcement  of  strength  thrown  into  the  scale  at  such 
a  time  as  this  cannot  fail  to  weigh  it  down  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  day  after  this  monthly  record  of  the  war  was  closed  on  the 
18th  of  April,  a  bulletin  was  received  from  Sir  John  French  reporting 
an  attack  by  the  2nd  British  Army  on  Hill  60,  which  is  a  dominating 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ypres — Lille  railway.  As  long  as  it 
was  held  by  the  Germans  there  was  always  the  danger  of  their  using 
it  as  a  point  d’appui  for  an  attack  on  Ypres,  coming  along  the  roads 
leading  from  the  Lys  river.  General  Smith-Dorrien  decided  to 
capture  the  position,  and  with  this  object  his  sappers  had  been  busy 
during  the  first  half  of  April  in  constructing  mines  under  the  German 
trenches.  These  were  exploded  on  the  evenings  of  the  17th  April, 
when  the  infantry  rushed  in  and  assaulted  the  position,  surprising  the 
Germans,  and  capturing  the  whole  of  their  first  line  trenches.  Then 
began  a  battle  for  possession  of  the  hill,  which  lasted  till  the  night  of 
the  21st,  when  the  Germans  were  finally  driven  off  the  summit  and  the 
slopes  leading  dov^mfrom  it.  For  five  days  and  nights  the  battle  raged 
with  unceasing  violence,  and  was  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  severest 
hand-to-hand  fighting  which  has  taken  place  during  the  war  between 
British  and  German  troops.  After  describing  the  events  of  these 
memorable  days,  the  “Eye-Witness”  with  Army  Headquarters  writes 
as  follows : — 

“The  attack  and  defence  of  Hill  60  was  a  mere  episode  in  the 
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British  operations,  and  a  very  minor  occurrence  in  the  whole  of  the 
front  held  by  the  Allies,  but  none  the  less  it  will  go  down  in  history 
among  the  finest  exploits  performed  by  British  troops  during  the 
war.  Ofl&cers  who  experienced  the  bombardment  prior  to  the  attack 
of  the  Prussian  Guard  on  November  11th,  and  also  underwent  that 
directed  on  Hill  60,  state  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  worse  of 
the  two.  What  our  troops  withstood  can  to  some  degree  be  realised 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  the  space  fought  over  between  April  17th 
and  21st  was  only  about  250  yards  in  length  by  200  in  depth.  On 
to  that  small  area  the  enemy  for  hours  on  end  hurled  tons  of  metal 
and  high  explosives,  and  at  times  the  hill  top  was  wreathed  in  clouds 
of  poisonous  fumes.  And  yet  our  gallant  infantry  did  not  give  way. 
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They  stood  firm  under  a  fire  which  swept  away  whole  sections  at  a 
time,  filled  the  trenches  with  dead  bodies,  and  so  cumbered  the 
approaches  to  the  front  line  that  reinforcements  could  not  reach  it 
without  having  to  climb  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  their  fallen 
comrades.” 

Hardly  had  our  troops  secured  possession  of  Hill  60  than  the 
Germans  launched  an  attack  against  what  is  known  as  the  Ypres 
salient,  with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Allied  troops  out  of  the 
enclave  thrust  into  their  lines  in  this  locality.  The  battle  began  on 
the  evening  of  the  22nd  April,  and  after  nearly  continuous  fighting 
lasting  over  twenty  days,  the  German  attacks  came  to  an  end  by 
sheer  force  of  lassitude.  As  a  result  of  this  prolonged  battle  the 
Ypres  salient  has  been  contracted  in  size  for  reasons,  which  will  be 
presently  explained,  but  after  losing  30,000  killed  and  wounded  men 
the  Germans  are  no  nearer  Calais  than  they  were  before  they  made 
this  second  tremendous  effort  to  break  through  the  British  lines. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  took  place  between 
the  22nd  April  and  the  12th  May.  The  2nd  British  Army,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Smith-Dorrien,  were  holding  a  line  which 
extended  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  passing  about  two  miles  west 
of  Gheluvelt,  and  thence  to  the  cross  roads  (see  map)  at  Broodseinde, 
from  where  the  line  struck  the  Poelcappelle — Ypres  road  at 
Kesselaere.  From  that  point  the  French  Colonial  troops  prolonged 
the  line  to  the  north-west,  their  trenches  being  carried  round  the 
north  side  of  Langemarck,  and  then  going  in  a  nearly  straight  line 
to  Steenstraete  on  the  Ypres  Canal,  whence  the  Belgians  took  up 
the  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Canal  and  Yser  river  down  to  the 
coast.  On  the  evening  of  April  22nd  the  Germans,  giving  no  warn¬ 
ing,  let  loose  a  supply  of  asphyxiating  gas,  which  was  emitted  from 
cylinders,  and  favoured  by  the  north  wind  rolled  down  across  the 
French  trenches  west  of  Langemarck.  Overcome  by  the  poisonous 
fumes  the  French  left  their  trenches,  and  hurriedly  retired  out  of 
reach  of  the  gas  to  the  Ypres  Canal.  After  allowing  time  for  the  gas 
to  disperse  the  Germans  followed  the  French  as  far  as  the  Canal, 
crossed  it  at  Steenstraete,  and  seized  the  village  of  Lizeme  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd.  Next  day  the  French  troops  rallied,  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  Lizeme,  and  re-established  their  line  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Canal,  the  Germans  retaining  possession  of  a  bridge-head 
at  Steenstraete. 

The  sudden  retreat  of  the  French  from  Langemarck  created  what 
Sir  John  French  described  as  an  “unexpected  situation  ”  by  uncover¬ 
ing  the  British  left,  and  leaving  a  big  gap  in  the  Allies’  line  south  of 
Langemarck,  whereupon  Brigadier-General  Turner,  commanding  the 
3rd  Canadian  Brigade,  quick  to  perceive  the  danger,  changed  front 
from  north-east  to  north-west,  and  so  saved  the  situation.  Had  he 
waited  for  orders,  and  kept  his  Brigade  in  its  original  position,  the 
Germans  would  have  broken  through  to  Ypres  before  reinforcements 
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could  have  arrived.  Then  ensued  a  terrific  battle,  which  lasted 
almost  continuously  night  and  day  from  Friday,  April  23rd,  to  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  28th.  All  through  the  23rd  the  Canadians  held  on  to 
their  position  astride  of  the  Poelcappelle — Ypres  road,  north  and  west 
of  the  village  of  St.  Julien,  with  a  tenacity  to  which  Sir  John  French 
has  paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise ;  but  on  the  24th  the  Germans  con¬ 
centrated  against  St.  Julien,  and  on  the  25th  the  Canadians  fell  back 
to  Fortuin,  leaving  St.  Julien  in  German  hands.  On  the  26th  the 
position  becoming  critical,  a  combined  Anglo-French  attack  was 
made  along  the  whole  front  from  Steenstraete  to  the  Passchendael 
road  north-west  of  Zonnebeke,  the  result  being  to  break  the  strength 
of  the  German  offensive,  which  began  to  wear  itself  out,  for  on  the 
27th  the  attacks  were  feebler,  and  on  the  28th  they  ceased  altogether 
in  the  direction  indicated.  The  gap  had  been  filled,  and  French  and 
British  troops  had  once  more  joined  hands  together. 

The  salient  as  contracted  by  the  French  retirement  was  found 
to  be  too  narrow  at  its  apex  for  defensive  purposes,  and  on  May  3rd 
Sir  John  French  decided  to  still  further  contract  it  by  withdrawing 
from  Zonnebeke,  and  taking  up  the  position  shown  in  the  dotted 
line  on  the  sketch  accompanying  this  article.  This  brought  the  first 
phase  of  the  twenty  days’  battle  round  Ypres  to  an  end,  the  results 
achieved  by  the  Germans  being  quite  incommensurate  with  the 
appalling  losses  incurred  in  their  reckless  attacks.  Whereas  on 
April  22nd  the  British  front  was  some  fifteen  miles  broad,  and  some 
five  or  six  miles  deep,  on  May  3rd  the  line  was  reduced  to  a  breadth 
of  eight,  and  a  depth  of  three  miles.  The  position,  as  contracted, 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  one,  but  it  constitutes  an  offensive  point 
d’appui,  which  may  presently  prove  to  be  most  useful  to  the  Allies 
if  the  Anglo-French  offensive  develops  satisfactorily  south  of  the  Lys 
river. 

Thwarted  in  their  attacks  on  the  Ypres  salient  the  Germans 
returned  on  ^lay  5th  to  the  attack  of  Hill  60,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  poisonous  gases,  which  they  have  taken  into  systematic  use, 
they  succeeded  in  regaining  a  footing  on  the  hill,  but  on  the  following 
day  Sir  John  French  reported  that  some  of  the  lost  trenches  had  been 
recovered  by  successful  counter-attacks.  At  the  present  moment 
(May  18th),  possession  of  the  hill  appears  to  be  equally  shared  by 
British  and  Germans  alike.  Meanwhile  on  May  8th  another,  and 
very  determined,  attack  w'as  made  on  the  Ypres  salient  along  the 
Poelcappelle  road,  the  Germans  at  first  succeeding  in  penetrating 
the  British  lines,  both  at  Frezenberg  and  Wieltje ;  but  their  success 
was  short  lived,  for  counter-attacks  recovered  all  the  ground  lost. 
On  Sunday,  May  9th,  masses  of  infantry  were  hurled  against  the 
British  positions  both  on  the  north  and  south-east  of  the  salient, 
but  the  attacks  were  all  beaten  off  with  corresponding  slaughter. 
A  renewal  of  the  attack  met  with  the  same  fate  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  11th  the  Germans  threw  up  the  sponge,  despairing  of  success. 
The  second  phase  of  the  twenty  days’  battle  had  ended,  as  the  first 
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did,  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  British  troops.  The  cordon  round 
Ypres  is  intact,  and  the  position  safe. 

Given  a  fair  field  with  an  unpoisoned  air,  and  the  issue  between 
the  British  and  German  soldier  is  never  doubtful.  Again  and  again 
has  the  Volunteer  shown  his  superiority  over  the  Conscript.  The 
reason  of  this  ascendancy  is  not  hard  to  understand.  The  German 
conscript  fights  under  compulsion,  the  British  volunteer  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Voluntary  service  is  winning  all  along  the  line,  and  as 
the  war  goes  on  its  advantages  will  become  more  and  more  appre¬ 
ciable.  The  inspiration  is  there.  All  that  is  wanted  is  organisation 
to  give  it  direction,  and  the  equipment  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

On  Sunday,  May  9th,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Gennans 
were  launching  their  final  attack  against  the  Ypres  salient.  Sir  John 
French  ordered  the  1st  British  Army,  under  General  Haig,  to  take 
the  offensive  all  along  the  line  from  Bois  Grenier  (see  sketch)  to 
Festubert,  with  the  object  of  supporting  a  French  offensive  north  of 
.\rras.  The  British  attack  on  this  day  failed  owing  to  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  preparatory  artillery  bombardment,  due,  as  has  since 
been  made  known,  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  high-explosive 
shells.  On  the  left  our  troops  made  some  progress  in  the  direction 
of  Fromelles,  and  managed  to  establish  themselves  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Aubers  ridge,  but  they  made  little  headway,  while  on 
the  right  the  attack  was  pulled  up  at  once  owing  to  the  Germans 
having  strengthened  their  defences  in  preparation  for  it.  The 
troops  were  drawn  off  at  night,  and  the  attack  was  not  renewed 
till  May  15th,  when  after  a  bombardment  lasting  over  several  days 
the  1st  Corps  made  a  successful  advance  in  the  night  between 
liichebourq  I’Avoue  and  Festubert,  crossing  the  Festubert — Quinchy 
road,  and  advancing  for  a  mile  into  the  German  lines.  The  advance 
was  renewed  on  the  16th,  and  operations  are  still  in  progress.  It  is 
not  possible  as  yet  to  say  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
movement,  and  whether  General  Haig  will  succeed  in  making  his 
way  to  Fournes,  and  so  turning  the  German  position  at  La  Bass4e. 
The  Germans  hold  all  points  of  vantage  in  this  direction,  and  unless 
our  batteries  are  well  supplied  with  high  explosive  shells  an  advance 
will  be  very  costly  of  life.  Night  attacks  with  the  bayonet  offer 
the  best  chances  of  success. 

Simultaneously  with  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Ist  British  Army 
to  reach  the  Foumes  ridgeway  the  French  on  the  north  of  Arras 
began  an  offensive  movement  which  resulted  in  a  considerable  initial 
success  for  the  Allied  forces.  South  of  the  La  Bass4e — Bethune 
Canal  the  Germans  seized  about  the  middle  of  October  the  railway 
junction  of  Lens,  and  constructed  a  line  of  entrenchments  on  the 
west  of  the  town,  extending  from  Loos  down  to  Neuville  St.  Vaast, 
whence  the  German  line  turns  south-east  round  Arras,  which 
has  all  along  been  in  French  possession.  The  Germans  strengthened 
the  defences  covering  Lens  by  pushing  out  an  enclave  into  the 
French  lines,  and  occupying  the  high  ground  which  is  enclosed  by 
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the  quadrilateral  contained  by  the  four  positions  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  Ablain,  Carency,  including  Hill  125,  and  Souchez,  a 
village  on  the  high  road  between  Arras  and  Bethune.  This  quadri¬ 
lateral  position  constituted  a  powerful  defensive  point  d'appui  for 
the  Germans  covering  Lens,  and  General  Joffre  determined  to  attack 
it  as  an  antecedent  step  to  a  further  advance  eastwards. 

The  attack  began  early  on  the  morning  of  May  9th,  and  so  far  has 
been  wholly  successful,  the  Germans  having  been  driven  out  of  their 
fortified  positions  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Ablain,  and  Carency, 
while  on  the  south  nearly  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Neuville  St. 
Vaast  is  in  French  possession,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  a  con¬ 
verging  attack  is  in  progress  against  the  fortified  village  of  Souchez, 
the  capture  of  which  will  uncover  the  road  to  Lens.  Our  Allies  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success,  which  they  owe  to  the  gallantry 
of  their  infantry,  and  also  in  a  large  measure  to  the  effective  artillery 
bombardment  with  high  explosive  shells,  which  shattered  the  German 
trenches  before  the  infantry  attack  was  launched.  In  four  days’ 
fighting,  from  May  9th  to  the  12th,  the  French  captured  5,000 
prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  machine  guns  and  war  material. 

The  map  shows  the  significance  of  this  new  French  offensive. 
Lens  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  General  Joffre ’s  side,  for  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  enemy  severs  railway  communication  between  Arras 
and  Bethune,  and  compels  the  French  Staff  to  send  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  supplies  to  the  north  by  the  roundabout  route  of  St.  Pol. 
Apart  from  this,  if  the  French  can  get  to  Lens  they  will  threaten 
La  Bassee  from  the  south,  while  the  British  threaten  it  from  the 
north.  La  Bassee  is  the  first  objective  of  the  Allies  in  this  locality, 
and  until  the  Germans  are  driven  out  of  the  position  no  advance  can 
be  made  to  recover  possession  of  the  great  industrial  town  of  Lille. 
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GERMANS  IN  CHINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  trust  that  “Imperialist”  wiU  not  think  that  I  wish  in 
any  way  to  thwart  the  execution  of  his  project  for  still  further 
eradicating  German  influence  from  China  if  I  point  out  that  one  of 
the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  achieve  the  end  he  has  in  view 
cannot  be  adopted,  for  it  involves  a  very  serious  violation  of  China’s 
sovereign  rights.  The  suggestion  is  that  armed  force  should  be 
used  to  eject  the  German  trader  from  the  Settlements  in  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin.  “  Imperialist  ”  says  that  the  foreign  Settlements  in 
the  Treaty  Ports  are  “  clearly  ”  the  property  of  the  holders,  that  they 
are  outside  the  sovereignty  of  China,  and  that,  therefore,  those 
which  are  held  by  Gennany  are  legitimate  objects  of  attack  by  the 
other  Powers  during  the  existence  of  hostihties.  Further,  he  says 
that  the  immunity  of  the  Settlements  from  the  consequences  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  nations  is  quite  vague  and  unreal,  and 
that  “an  informal  and  vague  hcence  of  immunity  was  assumed  to 
have  been  granted,  placing  these  Settlements  outside  the  range  of 
warlike  operations  ” ;  and  he  contends  that,  therefore,  the  expulsion 
of  the  German  trader  by  a  local  force  would  involve  no  violation  of 
either  China’s  sovereignty  or  her  neutrality. 

But  “Imperialist”  ignores  two  facts;  first,  that  all  the  Powers, 
except  France,  have  clubbed  their  rights  of  settlement  in  Shanghai 
into  what  is  known  as  the  “International  Settlement,”  and  there¬ 
fore  his  scheme  could  not  be  carried  out  practically.  Secondly, 
that  even  a  “Concession,”  which  carries  with  it  larger  rights  than 
a  “Settlement,”  cannot  be  described  as  “a  little  enclave  which  is 
not  a  Chinese  but  an  European  possession.”  The  privilege  of  ex¬ 
territoriality  is  purely  personal  to  the  subjects  of  the  Treaty  Powers; 
the  right  of  residence,  or  settlement,  in  certain  areas,  and  the 
exclusive  concession  of  certain  areas  within  which  more  extensive 
rights  exist,  depend  on  independent  grants  from  China ;  the  creation 
of  municipalities  in  the  Treaty  Ports  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
custom,  tradition,  and  sufferance,  which  have  also  established  har¬ 
monious  business  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  foreigners,  and 
not  inharmonious  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.  But  Chinese  sovereignty  over  the  territory  remains,  and 
China’s  rights  of  sovereignty  still  exist  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  diminished  by  treaty-grant  or  sufferance. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  it 
is  set  at  rest  by  the  first  of  the  Additional  Articles  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  of  1858  between  China  and  the  United  States,  which 
were  agreed  to  in  1868;  it  is  in  the  following  terms: — 

“His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  being  of  the  opinion  that  in  making 
concessions  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  Powers  of  the  privilege  of 
residing  on  certain  tracts  of  land  or  resorting  to  certain  waters  of  that  Empire 
for  purposes  of  trade,  he  has  by  no  means  relinquished  his  right  of  eminent 
domain  over  the  said  lands  and  waters,  hereby  agrees  that  no  such  concession 
or  grant  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  any  Power  or  party  which  may  be  at  war 
with,  or  hostile  to,  the  United  States  the  right  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  or  their  property  within  the  said  lands  or  waters;  and  the  United 
States,  for  themselves,  hereby  agree  to  abstain  from  offensively  attacking  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  Power  or  party,  or  their  property,  with  which  they  may 
be  at  war,  on  any  such  tract  of  land  or  waters  of  the  said  Empire.  But  nothing  in 
this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  resisting  an 
attack  by  any  hostile  Power  or  party  upon  their  citizens  or  their  property, 

“  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  any  right  or  interest  in  any  tract  of  land  in 
China  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  granted  by  the  Government  of  China  to 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  that  grant  shall  in  no 
event  be  construed  to  divest  the  Chinese  authorities  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  property  within  the  said  tract  of  land,  except  so  far  as  the 
right  may  have  been  expressly  relinquished  by  treaty.” 

This  article  therefore  makes  it  clear  not  only  that  the  warfare 
in  the  Settlements  imagined  by  “  Imperialist  ”  would  be  contrary  to 
treaty,  but  also  that  the  grounds  on  which  he  justifies  it  are  also 
expressly  destroyed  by  treaty. 

But  while  criticising  the  means  proposed  to  end  them,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  contention  that  stringent  measures 
are  necessary  to  amend  some  of  the  commercial  methods  of  the 
German  trader  in  the  Far  East. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  T.  PiGGOTT, 

(late  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong). 

ULTR  A-PEOTE  ST  ANTISM . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  fateful  August  of  last  year  you  were  good 
enough  to  publish  a  letter  from  me  on  ultra-Protestantism  as  a 
disintegrating  factor  in  our  faith  and  civilisation.  May  I  give  as  an 
instance  of  this  subversive  tendency — the  articles  on  “The  Vatican 
and  the  War”?  At  this  time,  when  ties  with  Italy  w^ere  never 
more  deeply  cherished,  these  articles  are  a  source  of  pain  and  of 
danger.  There  is,  however,  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richard 
Bagot  appears  to  be  unable  to  substantiate  his  theories.  In  his 
own  words,  he  admits  that  the  “ofi&cial  organ  of  the  Vatican — 
I’Osservatore  Romano — has  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  scrupulously 
adhered  to  a  neutral  attitude.”  With  regard  to  any  utterances  of 
obscure  Italian  priests,  Mr.  Bagot  has  not  presented  us  with  their 
words,  but  he  must  admit  that  should  such  pronouncements  be  made 
against  England,  the  speakers  can  only  be  regarded  as  victims  caught 
in  the  net  of  trickery  and  falsehood  which  German  methods  have  so 
cunningly  spread. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hkaths,  Haslemere,  Surrey.  FLORENCE  Gay  (Mrs.). 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  cither  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
ivritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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